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VOL. XLIII. No. 7 


HOLLYWOOD BOWL 
FINANCIAL REPORT 
REVEALS SURPLUS 


New Record for Symphonic 
Concerts at Popular Prices 
Established by Fourth 
Series in Los Angeles— 
Non-Profit Policy of Associ- 
ation Headed by Mrs. J. J. 
Carter Will Result in Ex- 
penditure of Some $20,000 
for Improvements in Natu- 
ral Amphitheater 


OS ANGELES, Nov. 28.—As fore- 
told during the summer season, 
and later estimated with approxi- 
mate figures, the fourth open-air 
series of symphony concerts at the 
Hollywood Bowl, with their twenty- 
five-cent admission policy, closed 
with financial results establishing a 
new record. Exact statistics given 
out now in official form by Mrs. J. J. 
Carter and her associates of the 
management committee, C. E. Tober- 
man and F. W. Blanchard, show that 
the total profits of the 1925 season 
amount to $24,091.84. 





The following statistics are taken 
from the official report: 
RECEIPTS 
Concerts 
Season teeet.....2008. $52,066.66 
DiNGe TIGRIS 6s siccees 14,471.78 
BINGO BONGE icc cccccios 2,635.00 
SOGBON DWORCS 265565000 15,172.00 
Program advertising.... 7,500.00 
PRORTAN: SHIGE. 6ccccccee 5,069.63 
ig.) Sarre 5,927.80 
Golden BOwWIs ~....sse0< 1,615.00 
BOCG NEE 66.606 3.06060' 0% 561.60 
CORCOMEIGNE 65 %.0060060% 520.00 
Membership dues ...... 277.00 
RMUNEOUE 0.8. 64-0. 6044-00065 109.72 
:, Gere eee ereeeeee rere s $105,926. Hy 
Miscellaneous revenues........... 7,132 
WOMEN 6 4-6-6 6.50085 bb 6 8s o os 10, 973. be 
GPGHG TOCA) o:i.066.06045.66080% $124,031.74 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Orchestra, conductors 
QNG SOlOIK(S ..ccseces $67,878.89 
COnNGSOrt WARES ..0.0665 2,507.50 
Orchestra expense ..... 940.40 
Gas, light, water, etc. 484.92 
LANGBCADING. 6.60.6060 660% 607.75 
Telephone, printing, stor- 
APC, GUPHNES.... 2.000 


1,118.66 


WE | 6:54:5b:0 0 RSA HEN EEN OSES 
Publicity, advertising, 
and printing, local and 
national, including full 
page ads in all impor- 
tant national music 
TOUTE: 4%.6 44:04 443.0% $13,931.62 
Office salaries, station- 
ery, taxes and insur- 
OC Le eee 8,017.85 
L, aber and repairs (stage 
and grounds)........ 4,452.31 


Total $26,401.78 


$99,939.90 


CO SUGRE 666446,3450%005%5 


Total profit from operation includ- 
ie TORCAIS GHG MITER. 2. scccives 
ost of new seats, boxes and 
COMUNE 4.6.5 6.5:0.5.90.b0586.5006 406 


CASH ON HAND 


Amount appropriated for 

new seats and im- 
_provements .........- $10,000.00 
stimated cost of up- 

keep and.care of Bowl 

property and — 

and lighting ass 

ments to June Ist, 1926 $5,000.00 


This is an astounding achievement if 
one recalls that admission tickets sell at 
twenty-five cents, if bought in lots of 
forty coupons usable any time. Single 
admissions also unreserved cost fifty 
cents, single box seats $1, and reserved 
box seats on a season ticket basis aver- 


24,091.84 
10,289.42 
$13,802.42 
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ovo by pede 


American Baritone, Who Recently Made a Notably Successful Début with the Chicago 
Civic Opera After Singing with Organizations in This Country and on the Continent. 


(See Page 31) 





STOCK FORCES HONOR MRS. F. S. COOLIDGE 





HICAGO, Nov. 28.—The Chicago 

Orchestral Association tendered a 
testimonial concert to Mrs. Frederick 
Shurtleff Coolidge in Orchestra Hall, 
Nov. 24. The soloists were Alfredo 
Casella and Povla Frijsh. Frederick 
Stock led members of the Chicago 
Symphony in the following program: 


“Canticle of the Sun,” words by St. 
Prancis GASB «co ccccsccvese Loeffler 
Partita for Piano and Orchestra. .Casella 
Two Assyrian Prayers..........-. Jacobi 
“Rhapsodic Fantasy”,............ Stock 


The list comprised some compositions 
heard under Mrs. Coolidge’s patronage 
in the Washington Festival, and pre- 
viously reviewed in MUusICAL AMERICA. 
The Chicago audience found Mr. Stock’s 
composition to be in a mood somewhat 
foreign to him, yet it bore the marks 
of thematic inventiveness, theoretical 
erudition and skill in orchestration. He 
is an expert in symphonic timbres, 
modes and architecture, a master in re- 
search and in experiment, and the per- 
formance of his works is always rich 
in scholarly interest. 

Mr. Casella’s Partita seemed the most 
significant of the four works heard. It 
is a remarkably brilliant example of the 
embellishment of ancient forms through 
a contemporary idiom. Mme. Frijsh 
sang Loeffler’s and Jacobi’s music of 
staggering vocal difficulty with a mag- 
nificent grasp of its construction. 


Published Na A Saturday by The Musical America Company at 501 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
., under the act of March 3, 1879. 


Saturday, December 5, 


QUAUTUNAQUDVGUEOOTONGTUTOUEOOEALATUEOAUOUEONAAAOENE ALAN NNAT TEA ene Aen 


At the conclusion of the concert, Mrs. 
Coolidge received an ovation by the en- 
tire audience, and was guest at a recep- 
tion held in the foyer. 


Stock Concerto Given 


The Chicago Symphony’s regular sub- 
scription program for Nov. 20 and 21 
was as follows: 


Symphony in B Flat.......... Chausson 
pe SS Seer ee Bart6k 
(First performance in America) 
Concerto for Violin, D Minor...... Stock 


Dg hp eee Borodin 


Jacques Gordon, soloist, played Mr. 
Stock’s Concerto with flowing ease in 
those many passages of colossal difficulty 
with which the composer has filled the 
solo part. Mr. Gordon’s tone was of un- 
usual beauty in the cantilena passages. 
He was hailed with delight by large audi- 
ences. Mr. Stock combined tonal colors 
with a masterly hand, and it was amaz- 
ing to see how he had effected a balance 
between the solo violin and a remark- 
ably rich accompaniment. The Bartok 
Dances, six in number, must have been 
intended as merry. Certainly they were 
grotesque, and while the composer failed 
to come directly to his point, the pic- 
turesqueness, the unheard of buffoonery 
of instrumentation and thematic -treat- 
ment and the complex rhythmic energy 
of the Suite proved of great interest. 
The Russian ballet music and the beau- 


Dances from “Prince Igor 
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AMERICAN SCORES 
PLAYED IN SECOND 
ROCHESTER EVENT 


Six Native MS. Works for 
Orchestra Conducted by Dr. 
Howard Hanson with Phil- 
harmonic at Eastman Thea- 
ter — Composers, Who Are 
Guests of Honor, Include 
Randall Thompson, Otto C. 
Luening, Wesley La Vio- 
lette, Walter Edward Howe, 
Jeanne Boyd and A. C. 
Kroeger 


OCHESTER, Nov. 28.—The sec- 

ond concert of unpublished works 
by six American composers under the 
auspices of the Eastman School of 
Music was given on the morning of 
Nov. 25 by the Rochester Philhar- 
monic, with Dr. Howard Hanson, di- 
rector of the Eastman School of Mu- 
sic, conducting. The audience included 
many representatives of Rochester’s 
musical activities and visiting critics. 
The composers whose works were on 
the program were guests of honor of 
the Eastman School of Music. They 
came forward from the audience to 
share in the applause after their num- 
bers had been played. 

The works in order of presentation 
were “Pierrot and Cothernus,”’ Prelude 
to a Play in one act by Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, by Randall Thompson; Sym- 
phonic Poem by Otto C. Luening; “In 
Memoriam Armistice Day, 1919,” by 
Wesley La Violette; Symphonic Poem, 
“Outside the Tent,” by Walter Edward 
Howe; Andante Lamentabile from Sym- 
phonic Suite by Jeanne Boyd; Sym- 
phonic Poem, “S.P.D.S.,” by A. C. Kroe- 
ger. 

Mr. Thompson’s “Pierrot and Cother- 
nus” was perhaps the most charming 
and melodious of all the numbers, though 
all the works showed proficiency in tech- 
nic and orchestration, and it was gener- 
ally agreed that they showed an advance 
over the works submitted last year. Mr. 
Thompson won the Prix de Rome, Walter 
Damrosch Fellowship, in 1922, and has 
recently returned to this country. He 
was born in New York and was gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1920. He was 
awarded the degree of M.A. from Har- 
vard in 1922, and his music studies were 
made there and with Ernest Bloch. 
“Pierrot and Cothernus” was composed 
in 1922. 

The Symphonic Poem by Mr. Luening 
was stated to be without a program, 
though one could easily conceive one as 
the music proceeded. It had decided 
vitality and was well received. Mr. 
Luening is at present a member of the 
faculty of the Eastman School’s oper- 
atic department. He was born in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and received his music 
education both in this country and 
abroad. Returning to Chicago, he taught 
classes in theory and conducted opera, 
from whence he was called to the East- 
man School of Music. 

“In Memoriam, Armistice Day, 1919,” 
is a composition with considerable dra- 
matic feeling and is written in a scholar- 
ly manner. Mr. La Violette is head of 
the theory department at Chicago Musi- 
cal College and director of music in 
Buena Memorial Church of that city. 
He was graduated from Northwestern 
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Koussevitzky Leads Ninth Symphony 
in Boston Week of Stimulating Music 


GUPMUUANNAANTACENNAGNAANNAAUOOUAOUOUU OO UETEASEPEAOOOTEAOUUOUOGEUOAOOUOGOOOUOGOOOOOUOOOESOOUOOOOOOTOOOSOOOOOOOSOSUOONOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOGOOGGOOOOOOOOGOOOOOOOOOOUUOOUOUUGUOOOOOOUOOAEOSLOUUAGOGOOOOOO0800000000N00000000OUOUUUOUOOUATONOEOUGESSOCOOOOOOOOOOOGQOGOOOUOOUOOOOONUOOAS OOOO 


OSTON, Nov. 30.— The _ Boston 


Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky, con- 
ductor, assisted by the Harvard Glee 
Club and Radcliffe Choral Society and, 
as soloists, by Jeannette Vreeland, 
soprano; Nevada Van der Veer, con- 
tralto; Charles Stratton, tenor, and Fred 
Patton, baritone, gave the following 
program in Symphony Hall, on Nov. 22 
and 23: 

Overture to “Egmont’”’..... 

Sympnony No.'9...-.ccces 

These events marked the forty-ninth 
and fiftieth concerts in aid of the Or- 
chestra’s Pension Fund. They also 
marked Mr. Koussevitzky’s first Boston 
performances of the Ninth Symphony, 
interest in which had been stirred by 
glowing reports of the conductor’s Euro- 
pean successes with the work. Both 
concerts were attended by capacity audi- 
ences, including many standees. 

The first three purely orchestral move- 
ments of the Symphony were played 
with straightforward excellence. No 
mannered distortions marred the flow of 
Beethoven’s music. Expectancy ran 
high in the fourth movement. Mr. 
Koussevitzky rose to great heights with 
his superb marshalling of the massed 
forces of instruments and voices under 
his command. 

The Harvard and Radcliffe choruses 
outdid themselves. They sang with full- 
bodied, clear, joyous tone, encompassing 
the difficult intervals with ease and 
faultless intonation, and caught the 
spirit 
Credit for the thorough preliminary 
training goes to Dr. Davison and G. 
Wallace Woodworth, conductors of the 
Harvard Glee Club, and Mrs. Robert 
Winternitz of the Radcliffe Choral So- 
ciety. The assisting soloists rose to the 
occasion in fine style. 

With the conductor, orchestra, solo- 
ists, and choruses on their mettle, the 
Symphony was given a thrilling per- 
formance not soon to be forgotten. 


} Beethoven 


People’s Symphony Program 


People’s Symphony, Stuart Mason, 
conductor; Edmond Boucher, bass, solo- 
ist, Hollis St. Theater, Sunday after- 
noon, Nov. 22. The program: 


Crerture tO “Hienel’ «0 osisessss Wagner 
“Nordische Weisen” for String : 
CO Rr te ic cae a Grieg 
Aria, “Vision Fugitive’ from 
WHEN OUIOGE 6.400 60 005.06 0e2% Massenet 
“Le Bal de Beatrice d’Este,’’ Suite 
for Wind Instruments, two Harps 
Bg ee aera a a ee oe a Hahn 


“Impressions d'Italie’.......Charpentier 


Mr. Mason’s program proved an ex- 
ceedingly well-chosen one. It provided 
colorful music not often heard at the 
People’s Symphony concerts. Mr. Mason 
conducted with unfailing taste. Avoid- 
ing excessive flourish, he nevertheless 
achieved rich effects of sonority and 
power. Especially effective were the 
Charpentier Suite and the Hahn work, 
in which Renée Longy-Miquelle was the 
pianist. Mr. Boucher, the possessor of 
a resonant baritone voice, of agreeable 
quality, gave an effective performance 
of his aria. 


Joseph Lautner’s Recital 


Joseph Lautner, tenor, gave a recital 
at Jordan Hall, on Nov. 24, before a 
very large audience, which included 
many prominent musicians. His pro- 
gram included American and English 
songs, numbers by Bach and Handel, 
French works by Fauré and Dupare, a 


Fletcher to Reintroduce Bill 


for National Conservatory 


ASHINGTON, Nov. 28.—Sen- 

ator Duncan U. Fletcher of 
Florida, author of the bill for the 
establishment of a national con- 
servatory, will reintroduce the 
measure at the first session of the 
Sixty-ninth Congress, to convene 
Dec. 7. Said Senator Fletcher in 
a recent statement: “The new 
measure will conform more nearly 
to the best ideas of American mu- 
sical leaders, with many of whom 
I have been in correspondence, 





than have the previous measures. 
The bill will be pushed at this ses- 
sion and additional hearings will 
be held by the Senate Committee on 
Education.”—ALFRED T. MARKS. 


of Beethoven’s jubilant music. | 


group of Wolf songs, and numbers by 
Respighi and Cimara. Mr. Lautner has 
developed his beautiful lyric tenor voice 
and has achieved power without loss of 
quality. He has technical control of it 
at all times. As an interpreter Mr. 
Lautner brings imagination, intelligence 
and taste to his songs. Reginald Board- 
man’s accompaniments were exception- 
ally skillful. The recital was the third 
given within a month by artists from 
Arthur Wilson’s studios. 


Beatrice Brooks Heard 


Beatrice Brooks, a young violinist, 
was heard at Jordan Hall, on Nov. 25, 
in Bach’s Second Concerto, Converse’s 
Sonata in A, and rarely heard music by 
Seriabin, Dobrowen. Burleigh, Letorey, 
Aubert, Brophy and Adamowski. Miss 
Brooks already possesses a facile tech- 
nic, a smooth tone and considerable bow- 
ing skill. She plays with becoming style 
and shows much talent for interpreta- 
tion. Charles Touchette was a sympa- 
thetic accompanist. 


Frank Sheridan Appears 


Frank Sheridan, pianist, was heard in 
a recital at Jordan Hall on Nov. 27. He 
had been received favorably here last 
season as accompanist and pianist with 
Felix Salmond, ’cellist. The program 
introduced novelties by Daniel Gregory 
Mason and A. Chasins. The Bach-Bu- 
soni Chaconne, a Schumann group and 
Chopin’s B Minor Sonata made up the 
rest of the program. Mr. Sheridan 
again revealed individual abilities. Out 
standing are his beautiful tone, sensitive 
nuances and coherent phrasing. His in- 
terpretations possess structural logic, 
and he is a poetic player. 


Lee Pattison Aids Fund 


Lee Pattison, pianist, gave a recital 
at Jordan Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 
28, for the benefit of the Alpha Chi 
Omega Scholarship Fund of the New 
England Conservatory. An old French 
Gavotte, numbers by Respighi, Brahms. 
Schumann, Liszt. Bax, Sowerby, and 
Chopin’s B Flat Minor Sonata were on 
the program. Mr. Pattison adds to his 
fleet, technic. brilliance and power. He 
is a thoughtful, though dramatic player. 
There was much brilliance in his play- 
ing, and Mr. Pattison courted beautiful 
tone in his lyric music. 

HENRY LEVINE. 


EASTMAN SCHOOL MARKS 
ITS OPERA ANNIVERSARY 








George Eastman and Faculty Members 
Make Addresses at Dinner 
Given on Occasion 


_ROCHESTER, Nov. 28.—The second an- 
niversary of the establishment of the 
operatic department of the Eastman 
School of Music, and the first anniver- 
sary of the initial performance by the 
Rochester American Opera Company, 
were celebrated Nov. 20 with a dinner 
and dance in the school assembly hall. 

Vladimir Rosing, director of the 
Rochester American Opera Company, 
presided at the dinner. Brief addresses 
were made by George Eastman, Eric 
Clarke, Howard Hanson, Rush Rhees, 
Eugene Goossens, Rouben Mamoulian. 
All the speakers touched on the achieve- 
ments in the field of opera in English 
and optimistic predictions were made. 

Mr. Eastman said he was more hope- 
ful than ever of accomplishing the ulti- 
mate aim of the opera department and 
the opera company. Other speakers ex- 
pressed the belief that in the not far 
distant future the Rochester American 
Opera Company would be firmly estab- 
lished with a national reputation. 

Among the guests of honor were: 
George W. Todd, Mr. and Mrs. Victor 
Wagner. Mr. and Mrs. Guy Frazer Har- 
rison, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur M. See and 
Esther Gustafson. 





Benefit Concert to Be Given for 
Adele Aus der Ohe 


OR the benefit of Adele Aus der 

Ohe, pianist of a quarter of a 
century ago, a concert will be given 
in Town Hall, Dec. 23. Among 
the artists who have promised to 
appear are Frances Alda and Mar- 
garete Matzenauer, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, Rosa- 
munde Eustis Corcoran, Gunda 
Mordhurst, Josef Borisoff and 
Hyman Rovinsky. Mme. Aus der 
Ohe was soloist at the opening 
concert in Carnegie Hall, playing 
a Tchaikovsky Concerto with the 
composer conducting. She made 
her début as a young girl in the 
old Steinway Hall, substituting for 
another ‘pianist, at a Boston 
Symphony concert, in a Liszt con- 
certo. Of late years Mme. Aus 
der Ohe has been teaching in Ber- 
lin, but has been too ill for a year 
to take any pupils. The commit- 
tee in charge of the concert in- 
cludes Morris Bagby, Richard 
Copley, Walter Damrosch, Rodman 
Gilder, Robert Underwood John- 
son, Marie Kieckhoefer, Alexander 
Lambert and Ernest Urchs. Mrs. 
Philip Lewisohn is treasurer. Con- 
tributions to the fund to aid Mme. 
Aus der Ohe have been received 
from Harry Harkness Flagler, Dr. 
Frank Damrosch, Steinway & 








Sons, Lady Edgar Speyer, The 
Bohemians, J. Francis Cook, Mrs. 
P. Wolfsohn, Mrs. Randolph Gug- 
genheimer, Berta Pagenstecher, 
Frederick Jacobi, A. Victor and 
Walter Naumberg. 


GUGGENHEIM FUND 
WILL MAKE AWARDS 


Fellowships for Foreign Study 
Are Now Open for 
Applicants 


Announcements of the first general 
awards to be made by the John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation have 
been sent out to the colleges of the coun- 
try. Applications for fellowships will 
be received by the Foundation, the 
offices of which are in the Pershing 
Square Building, New York City, before 
Jan. 1, 1926. The first general awards 
will be made during the coming year. 

The Foundation, which was _ estab- 
lished this year by Mr. and Mrs. Simon 
Guggenheim, in memory of their son, the 
late John Simon Guggenheim, will main- 
tain annually some forty or fifty fellows 
during a_ period of advanced study 
abroad. The fellowships are intended 
for men and women who have already 
demonstrated unusual capacity for pro- 
ductive scholarship or unusual artistic 
talent, including exceptional proficiency 
in music. 

The stipend will in the normal case 
not exceed $2500 for a year. The 
trustees prescribe no age limits, but it 
is expected that ordinarily appointees 
will be not younger than twenty-five and 
not older than thirty-five. The fellow- 
ships will be open to citizens or, in ex- 
ceptional cases, to permanent residents 











who are not citizens of the United 
States, irrespective of race, color or 
creed. 


It is stipulated that in each case the 
candidate should look forward to mak- 
ing the results of their study available 
to the public and not merely to the util- 
ization of them for their own private 
success. 





Son Is Born to Mr. and Mrs. Myron 
Kinsey in Chicago 


Announcements were received in New 
York last week of the arrival in Chicago, 
Sunday, Nov. 22, of Carl D. Kinsey, 
Second. The young gentleman is a son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Myron Kinsey and 
grandson of Carl D. Kinsey, manager 
of the Chicago Musical College. 











In Thiy Il“zrue 


Financial Surplus Reported from Hollywood Bowl Series.. 1, 30 


Six American MS. Scores Played by Rochester Forces..... 1, 31 
Centenary of G. F. Bristow Recalls Early Native Opera.... 3, 19 
Budget of New Music Includes Works for Christmas...... 27 

















NEW YORK WOMEN’S 
CLUBS HOLD FORUM 


City Federation Aims to Make 
Good Music More 
Popular 


The New York City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs held a music forum in 
Steinway Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 





30. Representatives of prominent mv-’' 


sical organizations spoke. A plea for 
the popularizing of good music was made 
by speakers at the forum, who offered 
many constructive suggestions. 

Mrs. Patrick Justin White, chairman 
of the division of music of the New York 


City Federation, presided. The first 
speakers were Mrs. Harold V. Milligan, 
chairman of the division of music of the 
New York State Federation, and Mrs. 
Theodore M. Hardy, chairman of the de- 
partment of fine arts of the New York 
City Federation. Mrs. Milligan empha- 
sized the practical purpose of the music 
division of the Federation—to make 
good music popular and to make popular 
music good. Mrs. Hardy gave a short 
general talk on the value of music, made 
a special plea for the old simple tunes. 

A feature of the forum was the pres- 
ence of Mrs. Marx E. Oberndorfer, chair- 
man of the division of music of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs. Mrs. 
Oberndorfer stressed the need of better, 
more appropriate music at club meet- 
ings. She said that artists must be paid 
for their services, for the artists’ sake 
and for the sake of the clubs—so that 
they can feel free to demand music that 
will fit in with the rest of the program. 

Other speakers were: Chalmers Clif- 
ton, conductor of the American Orches- 
tral Society; Janet D. Schenck of the 
Music School Settlements of New York; 
Lorenzo Camilieri, conductor of the 
People’s Chorus of New York; Mrs. 
Charles S. Guggenheimer, chairman of 
the Stadium Concerts; George H. Gart- 
lan, supervisor of music in the New 
York Public Schools; Mrs. Otto H. 
Kahn, chairman of the National Music 
League; Harold V. Milligan, director of 
the National Music League; Isabel 
Lowden, director of New York City Mu- 
sic Week. 





METROPOLITAN ANNOUNCES 
CAST OF “JEWELS” REVIVAL 





Maria Jeritza and Giovanni Martinelli to 
Sing Leading Roles at First 
Performance 


The Metropolitan Opera Company’s 
first performance of the “Jewels of the 
Madonna” is announced by Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza, general manager, for 
Saturday afternoon, Dec. 12. Gennaro 


Papi will conduct, and the cast will be 
as follows: Gennaro, Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli; Carmela, Marion Telva; Maliella, 
Maria Jeritza; Rafaele, Giuseppe 
Danise; Biaso, Angelo Bada; Ciccillo, 
Giordano Paltrinieri; Rocco, Paolo An- 
anian; Stella, Nanette Guilford; Con- 
cetta, Charlotte Ryan; Serana, Hen- 
riette Wakefield; Totonno, Max Alt- 
glass’ Three Girls: Grace Anthony, 
Phradie Wells and Mary Bonetti. The 
chorus has been trained by Giulio Setti. 
The stage management is in the hands 
of Wilhelm von Wymetal, and dances 
have been arranged by August Berger. 





Anonymous Friend Presents 
Score to Portland Forces 


ORTLAND, Ore., Nov. 28.— 

Ernest Schelling’s “Victory 
Ball” was given its first hearing 
on the second program of the 
Portland Symphony under the 
leadership of Willem van Hoog- 
straten. The score had been pre- 
sented to the orchestra by an 
anonymous friend. Mr. van Hoog- 
straten gave it a vital, intense 
reading. Also on the program 
were the “Meistersinger” Prelude =: 
and Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. °: 
Elena Gerhardt was the soloist. 
She sang with musicianly sincerity 
songs by Brahms and Hugo Wolf. 
A capacity audience showed great 
enthusiasm throughout the pro- 
gram.—JOCELYN FOULKES. 
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When Bristow’s “Rip” Was Sung at Niblo’s Garden 


rit 











George Frederick Bristow, 


Is Reproduced in the Center; This Drawing Was Used as a Basis u 
Theater at Niblo’s Gardens, New York, Where the Opera Had Its Premiére. ¢ ft to. 
the Historic Home of Opera, Concerts and Drama on Lower Broadway Which Was Popular in the ‘Fifties, 


Business 





N these days, when we 
are apt to name Irving 
Berlin the father of 
American music and to 
\"| consider “The Rhapsody 

in Blue” our artistic 
“Declaration of Independence,” we are 
liable to forget the long line of pioneer 
composers who made such works as 
“Jurgen” and “Skyscrapers” aesthet- 
ically possible. 

This month is a particularly good 
time to stop and take stock of our 
musical heritage as Dec. 19 marks the 
centenary of the birth of George 
Frederick Bristow, a man who wrote 
an American opera, on an American 
theme, in the English language, seventy 
years ago. This opera was “Rip Van 
Winkle.” Today the fight for the native 
composer and our own tongue is still 
going on. We are told that we go out of 
our way to heap attention and praise 
yn anything and anyone with a foreign 
name and that we damn indigenous work 





with faint praise and unavoidable 
absences. 
Yet on Sept. 27, 1855, at Niblo’s 


Garden on Broadway between Prince 
and Houston Streets, where “Rip Van 
Winkle” had its New York premiére, the 
house was jammed to the doors and the 
audience’s enthusiasm ran riot. Wheth- 
er or not the opera deserved its reception 
is of no particular consequence. The 
fact remains that both press and public 
in those pre-historic days almost three 
quarters of a century ago dared—more, 
delighted—in lending support and en- 
couragement to the American composer 
at home. A thought for our musical 
sophisticates to remember and take to 
heart! 

The success which “Rip Van Winkle” 
achieved is established by the fact that 
the Pyne Harrison English Opera Com- 
pany, which produced the work, gave 
seventeen performances in September 
and October. This cordial reception was 


due in no small measure to the most ex- 
cellent manner in which it was mounted, 
for Messrs. Hillyard and Thorne pre- 
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COMPOSER AND SCENE OF EARLY AMERICAN OPERA PREMIERE 


American Composer, the Centenary of Whose Birth Occurs This Month, Is Shown at Upper Left. 
for the First-Act Setting of Bristow’s Opera on the Same Theme. 
In the Lower Row, Left to Right, Are Views of the Auditorium, the Exterior and the Interior of 
But Has Long Since Disappeared Before the Encroaching March of 


pared’ new scenery throughout from 
original drawings from nature obtained 
in the Catskill Mountains and vicinity. 
The tableaux in the first act was planned 
after the same scene in the set of draw- 
ings made by F. O. C. Darley to illus- 
trate Irving’s legend. 

The following was the cast for the 
first production: Rip Van Winkle, Mr. 
Stratton; Nicholas Vedder, Mr. Hayes; 
Derrick Van Bummel, Mr. Setchell; 
Dame Van Winkle, Miss Pyne; Anna, 
Mrs. Hood; Young Rip Van Winkle, 
Master France, later Mr. Fisher; Alice 
Rip Van Winkle, Miss Gourley, later 
Miss Louisa Pyne; Spirit of Hendrik 
Hudson, Mr. Atkins; A Spirit, Mr. Bee; 
Edward Gardinier, Mr. W. Harrison; 
Frederick Vilcoeur, Mr. Horncastle; 
Officer of the Continental Army, Mr. 


Chambers; Dame Van Duzer, Mrs. 
Hood; Sheriff, Mr. Swan. Bristow con- 
ducted. 


Translated into Italian, with new 
scenery and costumes, it was just about 
to be produced under the direction of 
Max Maretzek, with Clara Louise Kel- 
logg as the heroine, when the Academy 
of Music, New York, was destroyed by 
fire in 1865. Richings’ Company gave a 
performance of the work in Phila- 
delphia, Nov. 21, 1870, with Henry 
Drayton as Rip Van Winkle. 


A Routined Musician 


Bristow was born in Brooklyn, Dec. 
19, 1825. His father William Richard 
Bristow, noted as a composer, teacher 
and organist of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
then at Prince and Mott Streets, was 
born in Kent, England, and died in 
Brooklyn. .Young Bristow began the 
study of music at the age of five, and 
in 1836 received his first professional 
appointment as violinist in the orchestra 
of the Olympic Theater, where George 
Loder was the conductor. At the age 
of thirteen he became second leader of 
violins in an orchestra and about a 
year later his first composition was pub- 
lished. When the New York Philhar- 
monic was founded in 1842, he entered 
the orchestra as violinist and remained 
a member of the organization during 
his life. His first Overture was _ per- 
formed at a public rehearsal of the 


Society but never at a regular concert. 
He was the second American composer 
whose works were performed by the So- 
ciety; the first being Loder, who secured 
a hearing for his “Marmion” Overture. 
Bristow’s Concerto Overture in E Flat 
is said to have been given by the Phil- 
harmonic and to have attracted consider- 
able attention. In 1845 the Symphony 
in E Flat appeared and in 1849 he wrote 
the orchestral score to ‘Eleutheria,” a 
cantata by G. H. Curtis, which was per- 
formed at the Tabernacle. 


Critical Comment 


Reviewing the first production of “Rip 
Van Winkle,” the New York Times of 
Sept. 29, said: ‘‘Miss Louisa Pyne sang 
with exquisite precision and sweetness. 
Her role is a very severe one and taxes 
the resources of her voice. Mr. Harrison 
sings better in this opera than we 
remember to have heard him. Mr. 
Stratton—the new basso—possesses an 
effective voice of good cultivation, and 
can sing a ballad with admirable sym- 
pathetic sweetness. He is a valuable 
member of the company. Miss Pyne as 
Dame Van Winkle, does all that is neces- 
sary in a creditable manner. The cho- 
ruses are good, and the orchestra about 
as good as it usually is at this house. 
It is not possible to praise sufficiently 
the admirable manner in which this 
opera has been placed upon the stage. 
The scenery is a marvel of artistic skill 
and completeness.” 

Jonathan Howard Wainwright, was 
the author of the libretto of this grand 
romantic opera, in three acts, which was 
published in 1855. The principle fea- 
tures of the libretto are derived from 
Washington Irving’s work. The second 
act, however, is original; the action 
taking place during Rip’s long sleep in 
the mountains. In his treatment of the 
subject, Bristow thought of his public 
and composed light and cheerful music 
with leanings toward the sentimental 
and natural school. 

The introduction of military scenes 
into Irving’s celebrated tale was very 
fortunate, for it afforded the chance of 
bringing in triumphant marches, sol- 
diers’ choruses and patriotic songs. In 
fact the chorus, who marched and 


i 





An Illustration by Darley for Irving’s “Rip Van Winkle” 


At the Right, the Entrance Hall to the 


counter-marched as well as regular mili- 
tary in their scene, invariably elicited 
much applause. This was greater than 
any accorded elsewhere in the work, 
with the exception of the scene where 
a country-inn like resemblance of the 
father of his country is substituted for 
that of George III, which previously 
greeted the weary traveler. 

In the mountain scenes of the phantom 
crew, which gave him the opportunity 
of entering the romantic regions in 
which Weber, Marschner and other de- 
lineators of the Romantic School were 
so successful, Bristow failed, 

From criticism of the time and a 
glance at the reconstructed score, for 
which J. W. Shannon revised the libretto 
it is quite evident that Bristow lacked 
the art of characterizing in a musical 
sense. There is throughout the feeling 
that, whether the emotion be joy or 
sorrow, the tone painting remains the 
same. The part of Edward (tenor) 
seems to escape in this respect better 
than any other, and the duet between 
him and Alice, in the first part of the 
second act, has some interesting parts. 
With the humorous old Dutchman, a 
character which gives a splendid oppor- 
tunity we find that in the music of this 
primo basso part, Rip Van Winkle has 
lost from a musical point of view his 
primitiveness. Says the critic: “Al- 
most nothing but Dutch phlegm re- 
mains.” 

The critic says, in reference to the 
orchestration: “The principal merit of 
Mr. Bristow’s work lies in its orchestral 
treatment, which is throughout fluent 
and full of interesting traits. The 
quarreling scene between Rip and his 
wife, and the ballad of the latter in the 
second scene of the first act, illustrate 
our remark better than anything else 
in the piece. . The instrumentation 
sounds somewhat monotonous; it is 
much more symphonic than operatic. 
The brass mingles not skillfully enough 
with the wood and the strings, and 
modern orchestral effects in operas seem 
to be altogether avoided.” 

The librettist and the composer are 
brought to task in some respects by the 
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Bostonians Begin NewYork Series with Novelties 
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Koussevitzky’s Orchestra 
Gives First Pair of Concerts 
and Evokes New Admira- 
tion—Eichheim and_ Ibert 
WorksIntroduced — 
Mahler’s “Resurrection” 
Given with Schola Chorus 
by Mengelberg—Damrosch 
Turns Lecturer on Modern- 
ism at Concert Devoted to 
Present-Day Music 


OMPLETING the array 
of the orchestras which 
are ministering regu- 
larly to New York’s 
gargantuan appetite for 
symphonic music, the 
Boston Symphony, led with scintillant 
individuality by Serge Koussevitzky, 
gave the first pair of its ten Manhat- 
tan concerts for this season in Car- 
negie Hall Thursday evening and Sat- 
urday afternoon of last week to ca- 
pacity audiences. Only the Cleveland 
and Cincinnati orchestras, scheduled 
for but one concert each, are still to 





come in fulfillment of a calendar pro- | 


viding for concerts by seven sym- 
phonic ensembles, three resident and 


four visitant. 

The same week that introduced the 
Bostonians included two performances 
by the New York Philharmonic of 
Mahler’s “Resurrection” Symphony, in 
which the chorus of the Schola Can- 
torum was added to Willem Mengel- 
berg’s orchestral forces, with Ruth Rod- 
gers and Martha Offers as soloists; and, 
for a Sabbatical finale, there was a New 
York Symphony program which Walter 
Damrosch designated as “Modern Mu- 
sic—Pleasant and Unpleasant.” The 
sennight also brought a Students’ pro- 
gram by the Philharmonic. 

For his inaugurative 
Thanksgiving Day, Mr. 
devised the following: 

Brandenburg Concerto, No. 3, in G..Bach 

“me Granese LeeenG” . «+0520 Eichheim 

“Mscales” (“Ports-of-Call”’)....... Ibert 

Symphony No. 6 (‘Pathetic’), 

Tchaikovsky 

In this ordonnance, there were two 
items with the parenthetic notation, 
“First Time in New York.” These were 
Henry Eichheim’s fantastic tale of old 
Cathay and Jacques Ibert’s impressions 
of three Mediterranean cities. The 
- American composer’s Orientalism was 
more interesting than the French trav- 
eler’s port pictures. Neither, however, 
could be called important music. 

* * * 

Mr. Eichheim’s translations of the 
music of sundry lands “East of Suez’ 
have justly attracted attention to him 
in the last several seasons, and “A 
Chinese Legend” is a worthy addition to 
those that went before. Written in 1924 
as music for a ballet, the work was 
given theatrically in Chicago early in 
1925 by Adolph Bolm, with the composer 
conducting. Transferred to the concert 
hall, it suffers, as has many another 
melomimique, through divorcement from 
the visual incident which alone can 
make explicable its alternations of furi- 
bund stress and ecstatic tranquillity. 

The ballet presents the tale of a beau- 
tiful Chinese woman, who, in seeking to 
avenge the slaying of her ugly husband, 
dons his armor and engages in mortal 
combat with his handsome slayer. Mu- 
tual attraction overwhelms them as they 
fight, and their glances are filled with 
love as they rest between violent but 
futile passes at arms. 

Double suicide ends the struggle. 

This is an intriguing motivation for 
a fantastic ballet, and Mr. Eichheim has 
written music that serves its purpose ad- 
mirably. It begins enchantingly with 
an adaptation (so the composer has in- 
formed us) of ceremonial music written 
by a Chinese emperor about the year 
700 A.D. in memory of a slain and be- 
loved general. This music recurs effec- 
tively several times in the progress of 
the composition. Using small cymbals, 
gongs and bells said to be characteristic 


program on 
Koussevitzky 


of a Buddhistic temple service, the com- 
poser provides a tintinnabular episode 
of arresting “charm midway in the 
composition. Though doubtless they meet 
the: pantomimic needs of the ballet, the 
more violent moments—those of the furi- 
ous fighting between the belligerent 
lovers, have less appeal in a concert per- 
formance, since their musical value is 
small. 

The performance by the Bostonians 
was one of challenging skill and no little 


tonal beauty. 
* 


Ibert’s “Ports-of-Call” are viewed 
through the optic of post-Debussyan im- 
pressionism. Palermo, Tunis-Nefti and 
Valencia, as painted in the vibrations of 
orchestral tone, have a way of recalling 
the Faun of one Frenchman, the per- 
fumed odalisques of another, and the 
swirling but somewhat gallicized Gitano 
of a third. There was scarcely a phrase 
that did not come as an old acquaintance, 


though the scoring, throughout, had 
taste, finesse, color and charm. The 
presentation, again, was of a high 
order. 


Mr. Koussevitzky’s strings played the 
Brandenburg concerto with a stirring 
virility of tone and style. The symphony 
had many points of individuality, and a 
lava-like flow of white-hot emotion. If 
emphasis of inner voices that are cus- 
tomarily treated as subordinate, climaxes 
hastened or retarded in variance of older 
readings, and melodic episodes altered 
by retards and rhythmic changes, could 
give new vitality to this tenebrous and 
breast-beating lamentation, Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s version of it should have ac- 
complished this. The extent to which 
he succeeded was doubtless a matter of 
individual reaction. For some, at least, 
it was still just the “Pathetic,” one of 
the four most overplayed of all sym- 
phonies. OscAR THOMPSON. 


Mahler, the Mastonic 


The New York Philharmonic, Willem 
Mengelberg, conductor; assisted by the 
Schola Cantorum, with Ruth Rodgers, 


soprano, and Martha Offers, contralto, 
soloists. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 25, evening. 
The program: 
Second Symphony (‘Resurrection’), 
Mahler 
Orchestra, Soloists, Chorus 


A statistician has supplied these two 
important facts with regard to this per- 
formance. There were 303 persons on 
the platform and the symphony lasted 
110 minutes. A mechanical device 
which would have recorded the rapidity 
of the audience’s heart-beats when it 
applauded at the close the Klopstockian 
finale might have contributed even more 
valuable data. 

Otherwise, the evening was notable 
for the lavishment on this grandiose, 
but by no means grand work, of all Mr. 
Mengelberg’s persuasiveness, eloquence, 
canniness for climax, and passion for 
clarity and polish. His orchestra played 
superbly, his chorus sang richly and 
well, his soloists met the exactions of 
their tasks to the credit of their vocal 
art, and there was built in the last move- 
ment a cumulative sumptuosity of sound 
that might well have carried any audi- 
ence away on a tide of high enthusiasm. 

But magniloquence is not necessarily 
great music, and this rehearing of 
Mahler’s so-called “Resurrection” Sym- 
phony, with its off-stage trumpet calls, 
its bombardment of drum-shells, and its 
enormous apparatus for storming the 
heavens of sound, left much the same 
impression as the two performances 
which Mr. Mengelberg gave of it in New 
York last Spring. 

The first movement had much of 
authentic musical power, though even 
here the trivial kept step with the deeply 
felt. Thereafter, the tasteless farrago 
of contrary elements which refused to 
fuse presented the old story with re- 
spect to Mahler—and the one Mr. Men- 
gelberg quixotically has set about to 
prove untrue. 

Mme. Offers, the contralto, a new- 
comer from Holland who has sung in 
opera as well as concert on the Con- 
tinent, made a favorable impression, her 
voice sounding warm and rich, though 





Modernity Unmasked in Sabbatical 
Class Room of Damrosch Symphonists 
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The New York Symphony, Walter 
Damrosch, conductor; Paul Kochanski, 
violinist, soloist; Mecca Auditorium, 
Nov. 29, afternoon. The program: 


“Modern Music—Pleasant and Un- 
pleasant” 
“Memories of My Childhood’’....Loeffler 
Motion: 
On the Rails—‘Pacific 231”. .Honegger 


“Through the Air,” 
By an older modern composer 
From “Five Orchestral Pieces,” 
Schénberg 
“Presentiments” 
“The Changing Chord” 
“The Past’ 
First movement from Sonata for 


ee: SU RUESS 65, 5 900005 0:4 qe-d's Poulenc 
Messrs. Williams and Duques 
Concerto in D, for Violin and 
RIEGHONREE bi bi ce wkes Cees ess Prokofieff 
Mr. Kochanski 
Dances: 
a. ee ee ee Stravinsky 
Nusch-Nuschi Tanze....... Hindemith 


Waltz...By an older modern composer 


Having but lately revelled in the 
“Carnival of the Animals,” Walter Dam- 
rosch admitted ticket holders to a Carni- 
val of Modernity at Sunday’s Symphony 
Society concert. He took his audience 
into his confidence with respect to his 
own opinions on some of this music, 
and in the course of his very tolerant 
remarks succeeded by means of the con- 
flicting tonalities of the Poulenckian 
clarinets in building up a pretty fair 
case for the theory that two and two 
make five. 

Also he contrived to indicate more 
than he said with respect to the neo- 
fantasts, through the presentation of 
the two works listed as by “older modern 
composers.” “Through the Air,” appar- 
ently intended to show how little there 
was that was essentially new in Honeg- 
gers locomotive, proved to be the storm- 
riding Valkyries of Wagner. And the 
postliminary waltz, the purpose of which 
might well have been to riddle the pre- 
tenses of both Stravinsky and Hindemith 
to the title of creative musicians, was 
the etesian “Blue Danube.” The oldsters 
evoked the most tumultuous applause. 

Though it had none of the hallmarks 
of great music, the Prokofieff concerto, 
very deftly played by Mr. Kochanski, 


proffered some moments worth attentive 
listening; especially the somewhat devil- 
ish Scherzo. Not so much can be said, 
on rehearing, for the futile “Ragtime” 
of Stravinsky, which Mr. Damrosch suc- 
ceeded in jazzing a bit more than the 
composer did in his performance of it 
a year ago; or for the downright absurd 
clarinetings of Poulenc. Save for the 
fact that one instrument plays in the 
key of D and the other in C, it is diffi- 
cut to conceive of any possible claim to 
distinction in his platitudinous trifle. 

The “Nusch-Nusch Tanze” doubtless 
would have a measure of effectiveness 
in the theater as accompaniment for a 
ballet; its importance as concert music 
is negligible. Mr. Loeffler’s reminis- 
cences of life in a Russian village are 
poetically conceived and_ tastefully 
scored—but although this is new music, 
it is scarcely “modern” in the sense this 
program inferred. 

* * * 

There remain for mention the three of 
the Schonberg “Five Pieces” brought 
back to New York’s attention for the 
first time since Leopold Stokowski and 
his Philadelphians introduced them four 
years ago. Murky and obscure as are the 
purposes of these adventurous pieces, 
there is no doubting the mastery of the 
hand that penned them. They contain 
flashes of strangely beautiful music, the 
music of dreams and sleep-walking, with 
much that is irresistibly irritating, less 
because of discordant elements than be- 
cause of an insistence on moods whieh 
in themselves yield something of repug- 
nance. Here is not so much a technic 
that defies established cannons and as- 
saults the ear (though there are plenty 
of ugly sounds) as a spirit that seems 
out of tune with the world. 

As a possible clue to the end sought 
in “The Changing Chord,’ Mr. Damrosch 
had one of his players demonstrate the 
peculiar dissonantal effects produced by 
the harmonies of a Chinese gong—the 
detached tones of which were not the 
least interesting music of the acigeneee. 


not free of vibrato, and her vocal de- 
livery having good qualities of style. 
Mme. Rodgers sang with excellent tone, 
when not too vigorous in enlarging it, 
to meet the demand for volume, and her 
singing had also the desired elements 
of style. eo F 


Koussevitzky and Brahms 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor; Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 28, afternoon. The program: 

“Fragmen age 

“Kikimora : ee TPainy 4 oiktale”*. “Tieden 

Suite from “Tsar oe — a 

Symphony No, 1 inC nine. - ealone 

Because of its inherent nobility as wel! 
as by virtue of the unusual treatment 
accorded it by the dynamic conductor, 
the Brahms Symphony stands out as the 
memorable part of this concert. It was 
the first time that Koussevitzky had con- 
ducted this work in New York, and his 
reading, as was to be expected, abounded 
in novel alterations of tempi and tone- 
color. 

_The traditionalists may have followed 
his procedure with dubious frowns, but 
one could detect no signs of umbrage 
in the audience as a whole, for the ap- 
plause had the ring of approval. Strong- 
ly personal as the interpretation was, it 
in no way transcended the ideational 
content of the Symphony. His diver- 
gencies from the customary way were 
found in retardations and accelerations 
of pace, in the lifting into prominence 
of secondary themes, in the clarification 
of inner rhythms and in the intensifica- 
tion of color, It was a reading strong in 
individual convictions, artistic in method 
and high in vitality. 

The other numbers on the program 
were familiar pages from the Russian 
album of symphonie pictures, and served 
mainly to display the orchestra’s virtu- 
osity. B. L. D, 


Philharmonic Students’ Concert 


The New York Philharmonic, Willem 
Mengelberg, conductor; students’ con- 
cert, Carnegie Hall, Nov. 28, evening. 
The program: 

Academic Festival Overture...,. Brahms 

Andante from Second Symphony. ,Mahler 

— bemerays Ton ikovsk 

Fifth Symphony...1!/!!!!!/ Tchaikovsky 

It would seem as though there could 
hardly be even a student left in Greater 
New York who does not know every note 
of both the Brahms Overture and the 
Tchaikovsky Symphony, but that is be- 
side the point. They were both given 
performances in which there was much 
to interest in spite of their over-famili- 
arity. The Mahler, repeated from the 
complete performance of the work given 
earlier in the week, was listened to with 
rapt attention and was much applauded, 
and the “Romeo and Juliet” into the 
bargain. The audience was a capacity 
one with a full quota of standees, and 
throughout the evening Mr. Mengelberg 
was greeted with prolonged applause 
both before and after each number. 

J. D. 


FOUR WORKS “READ” 
BY STATE SYMPHONY 


Von Dohnanyi Plays Promis- 
ing Scores by American 
Composers 


The second of the “reading re- 
hearsals” of American compositions in- 
stituted this season by the State Sym- 
phony under the baton of Ernst von 
Dohnanyi took place in the Chamber 
Music Hall at Carnegie Hall on the 
morning of Nov. 28. Four works were 
read through by an orchestra of about 
fifty. They were a “Symphony in 
Shakespearean Moods,” by Frank E. 
Ward of New York; “In Old Louisiana,” 
a Symphonic Sketch by Franz C. Born- 
schein of. Baltimore; an overture to 
“Eugene Aram,” by August Metz of 
Rutherford, N. J., and the Introduction 
and Ballet from “Woodstock,” an un- 
finished opera by Benjamin Lambord of 
New York, who died in 1915. 

Mr. Ward, the composer of the Sym- 
phony, was a pupil of the late Edward 
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BALLET SCORES ARE 
PLAYED BY REINER 


Cineinnati Applauds Lists 
by Galli-Curci and 
College Orchestra 
By Philip Werthner 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 28.—At the fifth 
~air of concerts of the Cincinnati Sym- 
vhony, under Fritz Reiner, the following 
, rogram was given: 


‘verture, “The Bartered Bride’’....Smetana 
Dardanus,” Airs de Ballet......... Rameau 
‘yin 80 EP DEIOT. ..... 6 sass 0006s Franck 
Daphnis and Chloe,” Suite No. 2...... Ravel 


‘verture, ‘“‘The Russian Easter” 
Rimsky-Korsakoff 


The orchestra again showed how well 
it could play. Everything sounded well, 
‘rom the Bohemian to the Russian. The 
‘wo French numbers although about 200 
years apart, had much the same grace- 
ful characteristics. The Symphony was 
given a noble performance; especially 
the first movement with its many inter- 
esting themes was magnificently played. 

Amelita Galli-Curci gave a song re- 
cital in Music Hall on Nov. 19, before 
a crowded house. She sang splendidly. 
The Mad Scene from “Hamlet” by 
Thomas was given a notable perform- 
ance with Manuel Berenguer as assist- 
ing flutist and Homer Samuels at the 
piano. The piano playing of the latter 
contributed much toward the success of 
the evening. 

At the fifteenth anniversary of the 
Matinée Musical Club, which was held 
at the home of Mrs. W. F. Robinson, a 
Beethoven program was given in which 
two movements of the Ninth Symphony 
were played by Mrs. Browning, Mrs. 
Martin, Mrs. Huntington and Miss 
Chapman. Mrs. Philip Werthner, with 
Mrs. Sandau at the piano, sang four 
songs. Lillian Kreimer and Mrs. Winans 
played the Duo-Variations on a Theme 
of Beethoven by Saint-Saéns, Alma 
Betcher and Mrs. Mayer played a sonata 
for piano and violin, Op. 12, No. 2. The 
list was rounded out by Mrs. Cox and 
Ilse Huebner, who gave “The Palace 
Made by Music,” by R. McDonald Alden, 
a recitation with piano improvisation, 
which was well received. 

The College of Music Orchestra gave 
its first concert of the season on Nov. 18. 
The piano playing of Dorothy Stolzen- 
bach was especially good. The arrange- 
ment of Adolph Hahn, conductor, of airs 
from “Carmen” was effective. 

The Clifton Music Club entertained 
about 700 on Nov. 22, when they pre- 
sented Louis Victor Saar in a program 
of his own works with the assistance of 
Sigmund Culp, violin; Walter Heer- 
mann, ’cello, and Louis Johnen, baritone. 
Songs, piano pieces and ensemble num- 
bers were given. The composer-pianist 
performed with finish. 

Mrs. Hissem De Moss, a former pupil 
of Lino Mattioli, is visiting this city, 
where she formerly resided. She sang 
on Nov. 22 in Christ Church. 





- STUDIO CLUB MUSICALES 
Mary Bennett Will Be Soloist on First 
Winter Program 


The Studio Club, at 35 East Sixty- 
second Street, has begun its winter pro- 
gram of tea musicales on each Tuesday 
and Friday afternoon at half past four 
o’clock. While the teas are primarily 
for the resident and non-resident mem- 
bers of the club, all patrons of music 
are cordially invited. The programs are 
usually given by the club members, 
though occasionally outside artists fur- 
nish the music. The resident members 
are all students of art. 

The program on the afternoon of Dec. 
15 will be given by Mary Bennett, con- 
tralto, with Helen Phillips, of the La 
Forge Studio, at the piano. Miss 
Bennett made a very favorable impres- 
sion at the time of her début recital in 
Town Hall last January and since then 
has been busy with recitals and choir 
work. She is the contralto member of 
the Holland Trio. 





CHARLES CiTy, IowA.—Musical clubs 
throughout Iowa observed Iowa Com- 
posers’ Day and gave a place on their 
programs to compositions by Iowa com- 
posers. More than 600 native Iowans 
have received recognition for their com- 
positions. 


Introducing “Musical America's’ Staff Artist 
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_ is Dick Spencer, formerly art director for the Houston “Post-Despatch,” who 
has come to New York after having cartooned almost everything that grows in 
Texas. Hereafter his impressions of persons and things will ornament the pages of 


“Musical America.” 








SEATTLE FORMS CIVIC OPERA COMPANY 
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EATTLE, Nov. 28.—A local opera 
group, to be known as the Seattle 
Civic Opera Company, has been formed 
for the production of grand opera in both 
winter and summer months. Montgom- 
ery Lynch, who staged the “Wayfarer” 
performances in Seattle, is the general 
director. Graham Morgan has been an- 
nounced as the musical director, and 
Jenny Norelli as art director and coach. 
William A. Benjamin is the business 
manager.. Sponsors of this movement in- 
clude prominent persons in the local 
music and business worlds. At the pres- 
ent time the chorus is being organized. 
The opening concert of the Women’s 
Federation, University of Washington, 
was given by Elena Gerhardt, mezzo- 
soprano, with Carroll Hollister at the 
piano, on Nov. 17. Mme. Gerhardt 
sang works in German and English, and 
was very cordially received. 

The Seattle Musical Art Society began 
its sixth season of morning musicales 
on Nov. 18, introducing a program of 
folk-songs by a women’s chorus com- 
posed of club members, under the di- 
rection of Ella Helm Boardman. Choral 
numbers by Holst, Forsyth, Elgar and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and arrangements of 
Swedish and Bohemian folk-songs were 
listed. Maybelle Brannen was the ac- 
companist. The second part of the pro- 
gram was given by Gertrude Huntley 
Green, pianist. 

James Kerr, young Seattle violinist, 
who recently returned after several 
years’ study in the Conservatoire at 
Brussels, was heard in a homecoming 
recital on Nov. 20, assisted by Hattie 
Edenholm, pianist. Mr. Kerr played the 
Mozart Sonata in B Flat, Brahms’ 
Concerto, Op. 77, and the Bach Cha- 
conne for violin alone, with good effect. 

Lenore Ward, violin pupil of Peter 
Merenblum of the Cornish School fac- 
ulty, was heard in recital on Nov. 21, 
with Frances Williams at the piano. 
Her principal numbers were the Handel 


Sonata in A Major and the Conus 
Concerto. 

La Bohéme Music Club gave its first 
evening musicale on Nov. 21 at the home 
of Lulu Shepard Johnson, assisted by 
James R. Harvey, tenor. The soloists of 
the evening were Mrs. James G. Boswell, 
president; Mrs. T. N. Fowler, Mrs. Doria 
McGrath and Mrs. F. N. Rhodes. Two 
piano numbers were played by Mrs. Rod- 
erick Dunbar and Mrs. Johnson. An 
instrumental trio consisting of Mrs. J. 
S. Harrison, violinist; Eleanor Hale, 
‘cellist, and Mrs. McGrath, pianist, 
played a group of numbers. 

At the active members’ meeting of 
the Ladies’ Musical Club on Nov. 23, 
the Dvorak Terzetto for two violins and 
viola was played by Margaret McCul- 
loch Lang, Alice Sherman and Louise 
Oliver. Mrs. Henning Carlson contrib- 
uted several piano numbers, and Mrs. 
H. S. Bowen sang a group of songs, ac- 
companied by Irene Rodgers. 

Lucille Foster was heard in a recent 
program which included songs of Ameri- 
can composers. She was assisted by 


Ellen Capewell, pianist, and Edith 
Foulkes, violinist. Daisy M. Brown was 
accompanist. Davip SCHEETZ CRAIG. 





New Portrait of Paderewski Arrives to 
Hang in Steinway Hall 


A group of connoisseurs gathered last 
week in the Reinhardt Galleries, New 
York, to watch the unpacking of a can- 
vas. Bulky coverings were torn off 
hastily and revealed a lifesize portrait 
of a strong-featured man standing be- 


fore a piano. In the background, against 
a sky heavy with purples and grays, 
is the dim haze of a city with a monu- 
ment unmistakably that of the‘ figure 
by the piano. The picture is that of 
Ignace Jan Paderewski, painted by 
Ignacio Zuloaga last summer at Mr. 
Paderewski’s home in Morges, Switzer- 
land. The commission was given by 
Steinway & Company, in whose new 
building the portrait will hang. 


PIANISTS PRESENTED 
AT GANZ’ CONCERTS 


St. Louis Symphony Again 
Demonstrates Great 
Capability 
By Herbert W. Cost 
St. Louis, Nov. 28.—Under the baton 
of Rudolph Ganz, the St. Levis Sym- 
phony gave its fourth pair of concerts 
in the Odeon on Nov. 27 and @& E. 
Robert Schmitz was the piano soleist. 

The program: 


Serenade for Wind Instruments. . Strauss 
“Burleske” for Piano and Orchestra. 


Straus 
OR ME st eceataws Strace 
Concerto in F Minor Bach 
Suite, “Firebird”. ... Stravinsky 


Combining novelty with contract, Mr. 
Ganz again showed his aptness for ex- 
pression as well as accompanying, for 
with three new numbers on the program, 
together with a soloist and music of ex- 
acting demands, he showed himself a 
true master of the orchestra. The sere- 
nade offered the audiences a good 
chance to hear the true lity of the 
horns as well as wate The 
“Burleske,” with Mr. Schmitz playing 
the piano part, was a fine technical 
achievement. “Don Juan” and the 
“Fire-Bird” music, with their quickly 
changing moods, had fine readings. 

Mr. Schmitz’ crystalized technic had 
full play in the Concerto, and his fa- 
cility in octave passages was an out- 
standing feature in the Strauss work. 
As an encore he gave Liszt's transerip- 
tion of the Bach Prelude and Fugue in A 
Minor. 

For the “pop” concert in the Odeon 
on Sunday, Nov. 22, Mr. Ganz gave the 
following progrem, with Maurice De- 
mesnil, pianist, as soloist: 

“Pomp and Circumstance” Elgar 


Largo from “New World” Symphony 
Dvorak 


Concerto in E Fiat... : ‘Liszt 


Bacchanale from “Samson and 
Dn” «v.ere ee eeeme Saint Saéns 
Andante cantabile from String 
EER scccseseee« Tchaikoveky 


Second “Hungarian” Rhapsody Liszt 

Mr. Dumesnil demonstrated that he is 
an artist of the first rank, and greatly 
pleased a large audience. The remain- 
der of the program was fitting in its 
variety and taste, and the Liszt Rhap- 
sody was read with all the high lights 
emphasized in truly pianistic manner. 


AMERICAN PREMIERE FOR 
“FAH YEN FAH” ON COAST 








Artists from Monte Carlo and Italy te 
Participate in January Series 
of Opera 
SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 28.—Gaetano 
Merola has announced a two weeks’ sea- 
son of opera in January, at which time 


“Fah Yen Fah,” the opera with a score 


by Joseph Redding and libretto by 


Charles Templeton Crocker, both of this 
city, will be given its American pre- 
miére. The cast will be practically the 
same as that which appeared im the 
original production at Monte Carle last 
year under the direction of Raoul Guns- 
bourg. Josef Schwarz will sing the bari- 
tone réle in the American production 
French singers who will appear here in 
the production, through the courtesy of 
Mr. Gunsbourg, are Lucy Berthrand, 
René Maison, tenor, and Edmund 
Warnery. Other artists include Gennaro 
Barra, tenor, of Milan; Romano Ras- 
poni, baritone of Rome; Giovanni Mar- 
tino, bass; Giuseppe La Puma, basso 
buffo; Alena Cella, soprano; and Elinor 
Marlo, mezzo-soprano, who was a mem- 
ber of the San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany during the season just closed. 

Toti dal Monte, coloratura soprano, 
will sing in “Rigoletto,” “Lucia” and 
“Barber of Seville” during the season 
It will be dal Monte’s first appearance 
in the West. 

Giovanni Grandi, technical director of 
La Scala at Milan, who served in the 
same capacity during the recent operatic 
season here, has been retained for the 
January productions. The San Fran- 
cisco Opera Company Chorus has started 
rehearsals under the direction of 
Giuseppe Papi, and the ballet master 
will be Natale Carossio. 

The operas will be given in the Colum- 
bia Theater, which was formerly the 
Tivoli, and was the center of operatic 
activities in this city for many years 

Marjory M. FisHer. 
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Dusting the Pantaloons of Some Con- 
trary Boys—How a Feminine Auditor 
Put Commerce in Chamber Music— 
A New Job for a Busy Manager—To 
Go or Not to Go, a “Follies’? Ques- 
tion—The Tempest in Berlin’s Oper- 
atic Teapot—The Demon _Indisposi- 
tion, Operetta, Critical Claques and 
Allied Industries—Chaliapin and the 
Devil : 


EAR MusIcAL AMERICA: 

It was my good fortune to be 
present when Walter Damrosch turned 
lecture-recitalist at last Sunday’s Sym- 
phony Society concert. To my way of 
thinking, he spanked some of our bad 
little boys of polytonality, atonality, ex- 
pressionism, and all that—and best of 
all, he did it with a smile and in rare 
good humor. 

The human ear, said he, is like the 
back of a donkey. If you whip it enough, 
it becomes insensitive to pain. No one 
had to look far to discover what he 
meant, in listening to his program of 
Schonberg, Honegger, Prokofieff, Stra- 
vinsky and Poulenc, all masters of the 
gentle art of writing  lacerating 
sounds. 

After that, in dealing with a Sonata 
written for two clarinets by one of this 
group, with each instrument in a dif- 
ferent key, he remarked that it was like 
a man repeating over and over that “two 
and two make five,” until in desperation 
you agree, “Yes, for God’s sake, two 
and two do make five.” 

I, for one, was rather sorry that the 
pater-familias of the New York Sym- 
phony did not go ahead with his original 
plan to present on this program inferior 
works by petty imitators of the more 
substantial modernists, along with those 
which at least had an unusual technique 
to commend them. The mastery of ma- 
terials possessed by these larger figures 
often tends to disguise the futility of 
their aims and their lack of creative in- 
spiration. It takes a dose of the same 
medicine as compounded by inferior 
pharmacists to make one realize just 
how badly some music can taste. 

However, there was a chuckle for 
everybody in Mr. Damrosch’s inclusion 
of the “Blue Danube” waltz in his pa- 
rade of the musical eccentricities of the 
day. It supplied the handle and Wag- 
ner’s “Ride of the Valkyries” the blade 
of -the paddle with which the dean of 
American conductors made the dust fly 
from several pairs of fantastic and 
rather ill-fitting trousers. 

* * * 


VNHAMBERS of commerce have a repu- 
tation for harmony in broadcasting 
the merits of their communities, but to 
the best of my knowledge that is as far 
as they go in musical performance. 
Sometimes, however, they have honors 
of this kind thrust upon them. 

At a recent concert by the Chamber 
Music Society of San Francisco, a femi- 
nine auditor was overheard saying to 
her neighbor: “I didn’t know that the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
had such a fine organization as this to 
represent the city.” 

Quite aside from the confusion of 
terms in the lady’s mind, her remark 
was an unwitting jest with a sting. For 


Elias Hecht, founder of the Chamber 
Music Society, has been trying for years 
to induce the San Francisco commercial 
body to give publicity to his worthy 
group of players as an artistic commu- 
nal asset, and his reception has been 
more courteous than encouraging. 

Knowing Mr. Hecht’s_perseverant 
idealism, I suggest that he adopt the 
motto: Hew to the line, let the credit 
fall where it may. 

ok + * 
ROVING that the lot of the concert 
manager, like that of the Gilbertian 
policeman, is not a happy one! 

At ten minutes to four the other day 
the telephone at the office of Concert 
Management Arthur Judson rang 
violently. Long distance! Mr. So-and-so, 
local manager of such-and such a city 
ealling Mr. Judson. 

The manager’s right hand man, 
Howard Taylor, answered, puzzled, a bit 
worried. At four o’clock in that par- 
ticular town Sophie Braslau’s recital 
was scheduled. What could have hap- 
pened. 

“Hello,” he said, “Mr. Judson isn’t in. 
What can we do for you?” 

A relieved voice replied. “Then he’s 
on his way out, I presume. Thank good- 
ness! We’ve been waiting on pins and 
needles for him to arrive to place that 


piano!” 


AM told that Mary Lewis, the latest 

American girl to be added to the ros- 
ter at the Metropolitan, is as bewildered 
as Little Bo-Peep, though I haven’t 
heard of the loss of any sheep. 

Is she expected? Or,.would she be an 
uninvited guest? 

The case is simply this. One of the 
younger men at the Metropolitan is 
“throwing a party” as the new genera- 
tion puts it. A “stag” party! Except 
for the young ladies from the “Follies” 
to whom a cordial and inclusive invita- 
tion has been extended. 

Gentle readers, what would you have 
Mary do? 

It’s a delicate point of etiquette, a 
breach of which might be fatal. You 
remember what happened to the girl 
who thought filet mignon was fish and 
the man who had never read Emerson! 

To go or not to go—that is the ques- 
tion for you to decide for the young 
soprano who rose to prima donna 
stardom from those very “Follies.” 


HERE is a pretty row on, over in 

Berlin, and it centers around two per- 
sonalities well known in New York. They 
are none other than Max von Schillings, 
erstwhile director general of the Prus- 
sian State Opera and composer of “Mona 
Lisa,” and Barbara Kemp, his artist 
wife, who interpreted the title réle of 
his opera when it was given at the 
Metropolitan. 

Von Schillings has been ousted by the 
directors of the opera house and he has 
kicked up such a fuss that the Berlin 
papers have dubbed him “Fighting Max.” 
He charges bureaucratic intermeddling 
and breach of contract. The minister 
of culture, Dr. Becker, retorts that he 
has been a business and artistic failure. 

There is a third side to the contro- 
versy. Certain busybodies are inferring 
that the entire embroglio is due to Mme. 
von Schilling’s temperamental _inter- 
ference with details of the management, 
including the casting of artists. 

Perhaps the real reason for the up- 
heaval is the rapid advance of the 
Charlottenburg Opera, once a secondary 
institution, but now in a position not 
only to rival the State Opera, but, in 
the opinion of some recent American 
visitors, surpassing it in the vitality 
of its performances. 


oe 


ON SCHILLINGS, it will be remem- 

bered, was in America for perform- 
ances of his “Mona Lisa.” To quote the 
famous line of Deems Taylor, “There 
was no wreath.” Perhaps his title of 
“Fighting Max” should be retroactive 
to the time of Mme. Kemp’s angry de- 
parture from the American opera house, 
two seasons ago. 

As subsequently explained, she was 
called upon at the Metropolitan to sing 
a Wagner roéle for which she was un- 
prepared. After an unsatisfactory re- 
hearsal, another singer was substituted 


and the convenient announcement was 
made that she was “indisposed.” 

In the flare-up that followed, von 
Schillings assailed the opera manage- 
ment, and among other things denied 
that his wife had been ill. It was then 
that Mr. Gatti-Casazza made his classic 
remark: ; 

“Mr. von Schillings has lost a splendid 
opportunity to remain silent.” i 

I have always believed that as a train- 
ing school for international diplomats 
nothing can possibly rival a post as man- 
ager of an opera house. And for the 
most exacting and delicate embassies, 
surely the natural choice should be an 
impresario whose wife is an important 
singer in the same institution! 





fap pluck of artists who go through 
opera performances or concert pro- 
grams while in physical distress always 
has my admiration. 

There were two instances of it last 
week—one when Paderewski played an 
ardous program, supplemented by nu- 
merous encore numbers, with a_ split 
finger; the other when Clarence White- 
hill, with one shoulder in bandages as 
the result of a fall, appeared as Amfor- 
tas in “Parsifal.” 

In both of these instances audiences 
knew nothing of the handicaps these 
artists had to meet in fulfilling their 
obligations to the public, as the facts 
were not disclosed until afterward. 

How many other instances are there 
when the circumstances never are made 
public! 

I have always contended that fault- 
finding criticism of a singer or an in- 
strumentalist under such conditions is 
manifestly unfair, though of course the 
critics are frequently quite as much in 
the dark as to the real reason for a 
performance being a _ little below 
standard as the others in an audience 
are, 

But when an artist has an established 
reputation, and his true capabilities 
have been revealed time and again, I 
can see no particular good to be accom- 
plished by pouncing on this or that small 
detail in which that artist is not quite 
up to par. At least, it would be only 
just to make some inquiry, whenever 
there are suggestions or indications that 
the artist is in unwonted difficulties. 

I have known celebrities who under 
no circumstances would permit an 
apology to be made for them. This may 
be a form of Quixotry, but I think it is 
good policy. There is nothing more in- 
jurious to an artist’s standing than to 
be continually asking indulgences or 
cancelling dates because of ailments or 
personal misfortunes which may make 
it difficult to do one’s best but which do 
not absclutely preclude public appear- 
ance. 

So, I say, let us applaud those who 
have the grit to go ahead with their 
appointed tasks when they can scarcely 
be expected to be in their best form, 
and let us remember that the real stand- 
ing of an artist depends not upon how 
much he may fall below his best when 
circumstances are against him, but upon 
the powers he exhibits when conditions 
do enable him to do that best. 


SS aco 


ECAUSE of the illness of its star, 

“Romany Love Spell,” the light 
opera in which Geraldine Farrar was 
scheduled to sing soon in New York, has 
been withdrawn after a single perfor- 
mance in Hartford. 

As an illustration of how individuals, 
and even newspapers, are ready to mis- 
construe motives, or to give an unfavor- 
able twist to circumstances over which 
an artist has no control, the inference 
was spread about that La Geraldine had 
given up the venture because two other 
members of the cast were treated more 
enthusiastically than she by the Hart- 
ford audience and by the newspaper re- 
viewers. 

Her personal physician has refuted all 
such stories by making it clear that Miss 
Farrar fell a victim to laryngitis, a 
complaint from which she has suffered 
at other times, in common with many 
singers. It is also said that she was 
exhausted by daily rehearsing for the 
operetta and that her voice gave out 
as the result of a nervous collapse. 








Light opera, as is generally known to 
the profession, is often a far greater 
drain on the vitality of singers than 
grand opera. Virtually every grand 
opera star who has been tempted into 
operetta has repented taking this step, 
no matter what the remuneration re- 
ceived. There is the famous instance of 
Mme. Schumann Heink, whose experience 
in “Love’s Lottery” was enough, it would 
seem, to dissuade any singer of grand 
opera capabilities from considering 
operetta while still in her prime. 

This is not to deny that light opera 
offers real opportunities for singers of 
a type of voice not suited for heavier and 
more dramatic parts. My own feeling 
is that there are too many light opera 
voices in grand opera, rather than too 
many grand opera voices in operetta. 
But if it requires less in the way of 
vocal endowment, operetta demands 
more stamina. 

I can scarcely imagine what our 
Broadway musical comedy managers 
would do if their singers were pursued 
by the demon “indisposition” to the same 
extent as our grand opera stars. 
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EVERTING to claques, it is always 
of interest to watch the critics when 
a work by Deems Taylor is played. 

Everyone knows that the gentlemen of 
the press never applaud. Season in and 
season out, they sit in their seats and 
register glumness whenever the enthu- 
siasm of an audience mounts high. 

For them to contribute to the commo- 
tion by ever so gently applying palm to 
palm would be unseemly, unethical and 
decidedly gauché. Likes and dislikes 
must never be permitted to manifest 
themselves in public, and the proper 
thing to do at the end of a movement 
of a symphony, a group of songs or an 
act of an opera is to ask one’s com- 
panion whether he finds scollops hard 
on the digestion, or upstairs barber 
shops more crowded than those under- 
ground. 

But there are the ineluctable excep- 
tions to prove the rule. When one of 
their own number composes an _ im- 
portant or semi-important work, it 
would not do for the critic to remain 
ostentatiously indifferent. There are 
small and mean spirits who might con- 
strue this as professional jealousy. Be- 
sides, one must be a good fellow. 

So, when Taylor was at the critical 
desk of the World, the proper thing for 
his friendly confréres to do was to give 
his early “Siren Song” a hand when the 
Philharmonic played it. I am told they 
rose manfully to the occasion. But now 
that he is a critic emeritus, they find it 
possible to listen to his “Jurgen,” the 
much more ambitious work brought out 
py the Damrosch forces, without sub- 
jecting their palms to any unaccustomed 
friction. 





to pay about 


devil 


HERE’S the 

Chaliapin. 

He denies that he has sold his soul for 
gold, or to the devil, as some of his 
countrymen are charging, over in Russia. 

“No devil can buy my soul, because 
he hasn’t enough money. : This soul is 
of divine origin and cannot be pur- 
chased.” 

This is his answer, made between ap- 
pearances as His Satanic Majesty in 
Boito’s “Mefistofeles” at the Metropoli- 
tan—appearances for which he is said 
to be paid the princely sum of $4,000 a 
night. 

His former associates and admirers in 
the land of the Reds. it seems, are grow- 
ing bitter over his long absence. They 
want him back, not only as Russia’s fore- 
most singer, but to take charge of their 
state opera again. 

When he left Russia it was understood 
that he would be gone only a year and 
he was to contribute part of his earnings 
to a national fund. The year has 
stretched into four and apparently the 
big bass has no intention of returning 
to Moscow or Leningrad. 

There. during the Soviet regime, he 
was paid in sacks of flour and potatoes, 
—at least that was the story which pre- 
ceded him to America. 

It is always to be remembered that 
Chaliapin is a man of considerable 
family, as well as one of the best dressed 





[Continued on page 7] 
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of the world’s artists. In his defense, 
therefore, I wish to raise the question 
as to whether those who have accused 
him of selling his soul have made him 
a concrete proposition in flour or pota- 
toes to offset the Metropolitan’s four 
thousand a night. 
ok ok 


HE tale is told that when Soviet 

agents, armed with a detailed state- 
ment of his earnings called upon Chalia- 
pin in Paris and demanded ten per cent 
for the Department of Workers’ Art, as 
specified in the agreement under which 
he was permitted to leave Russia, the 
giant bass acquiesced by offering to 
write out a check on the Moscow Mer- 
chants Bank, of which he had been a 
depositor. As the bank had _ been 
nationalized and the deposits seized by 
the government, the Bolshevist agents 
departed without the $50,000 they had 
demanded on the basis of earnings reach- 
ing a half million. 

Still another story about Chaliapin 
and his money matters has come to 
me, this one from Budapest. Before he 
appeared there in concert an influential 
rabbi appealed to the public not to 
attend, declaring that the singer’s fee, 
280 million kronen, was immoral at a 
time of so much want and poverty. 
Nevertheless, he was heard by an enor- 
mous audience when he sang. 

Evidently, if his countrymen are to 
prove their case that he has sold him- 
self to the devil they must include both 
Hungarians and Americans among the 
intermediaries who are passing on the 
Luciferian gold. 

* * * 

LAST word, in sorrow rather than 

anger. Why blame it all on the Devil? 
By this time you should know that he 
isn’t such a bad fellow, after all. And 
entertaining, which compensates for any 
number of sins! As for Chaliapin, he 
has climbed to matinée idoldom by virtue 
of his horned and tailed impersonations. 
It is too late to disclaim his friend and 
prototype. -To the public, he remains— 
the devil’s advocate. And his Satanic 
Majesty. grateful even when denied, wel- 
comes him back into the fold, says your 


~— 





New “America Jazz Symphony” 
Announced 


Albert Chiaffarelli, composer, whose 
Prelude and Fugue and “Overture to a 
Merry Play” have been heard in New 
York, has written an “American Jazz 
Symphony” which will be given its first 
hearing in Aeolian Hall on Dec. 6, by 
Harry Yerkes and an orchestra of sixty- 
five. This symphony, based upon well 
known themes characterized in America 
as “blues,” is developed in symphonic 
form. The first movement is based upon 
“St. Louis Blues,” the second on “Beale 
Street Blues,” the third is a scherzo on 
the first, and the theme of the fourth is 
“Limehouse Blues.” These are treated 
In contrapuntal manner. The program 
will include John Powell’s Suite, “At the 
Fair.” Following the New York con- 
7 Mr. Yerkes will take the Symphony 
on tour, 





Newark Chamber Music Society Gives 
Début Concert 


NEWARK, N. J., Nov. 28.—A new or- 
ganization, the Chamber Music Festival 
Society, has made its first bow and 
established a place for itself in the musi- 

| list of the city. The first concert, 

Nov. 24, was given by the Vertchamp 
‘tring Quartet, comprising Albert Vert- 

amp and Rudolph Fuchs, violinists; 
‘iarence Herfurth, viola player, and 
William Ebann, ’cellist. A large audi- 
‘nee heard the concert, given in Wallace 
lall, and expressed keen appreciation of 
ie artistic playing of the ensemble. Dr. 

igmund Spaeth opened the program 
ith a short talk on musical apprecia- 
on. Erwin Nyiregyhazi, pianist, as- 
sted in the performance of Schumann’s 
iano Quartet. PHILIP GORDON. 





_Nina Morgana, soprano, rejoins the 
‘etropolitan Opera Company on Dee. 28. 
“he will be heard in several new réles 
‘his season, including the title réle in 
‘travinsky’s “Rossignol.” 





Torre del Lago Chosen for 
Puccini's Tomb 


ONDON, Nov. 21.—Three towns 
in Italy have been competing 
for the honor of sheltering the 
tomb of Giacomo Puccini: Lucca, 
Torre del Lago and Viareggio, ac- 
cording to the Morning Post. Pro- 
fessor Pilotti of the University of 
Pisa has announced that Torre del 
Lago has been selected. “Signor 
Pilotti was the architect to whom 
Puccini entrusted the designing 
and building of his villa in that 
place, and the first idea was to 
place the tomb in the villa gar- 
dens among the familiar and in- 
timate scenes of the composer’s 
happy days. But it has ultimately 
been decided that the erection of 
the monument would be out of bal- 
ance in these surroundings—espe- 
cially as Leonardo Bistolfi is to 
erect another monument by the 
lake, not far from the gates of the 
villa. The tomb monument was of 
Roman design with a red porphyry 
sarcophagus ornamented in bronze, 
and flanked on each side with six 
marble columns indicating Puc- 
cini’s twelve operas with sym- 
bolical figures on top of the united 
capitals. Now that the villa gar- 
den site has been abandoned it is 
not certain whether the above de- 
sign will be used as a monument 
on a site elsewhere in Torre del 
Lago. The body of Puccini lies 
in the chapel of the Toscanini 
family at the Milan Camposanto. 
The Milanese wished the maestro 
to be buried in their great ceme- 
tery at Milan, but Puccini’s family 
have preferred to make a votive 
chapel at Torre del Lago, in the 
villa itself. It is expected that the 
chapel will be ready to receive the 
maestro’s body next summer.” 








CHORUS IN INDIANAPOLIS 





Program by Mannerchor Conducted by 
Karl Reckzeh—Lambert Murphy 
Heard With Mendelssohn Singers 


INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 28.—The Indian- 
apolis Miannerchor opened its season 
Nov. 23, presenting for the first time 
here Dusolina Giannini, soprano, who 
was triumphant in her singing of Schu- 
bert and Schumann lieder, the aria “Non 
so pin cosa” from the “Marriage of Fi- 
garo,” and groups of Italian songs. 
Molly Bernstein was the accompanist. 
Karl Reckzeh led the chorus in a pro- 
gram of songs by Mendelssohn, Werth, 
Wendel and Klugharat. 

The Mendelssohn Choir, Elmer A. 
Steffen, conductor, provided a program 
of rare excellence on the occasion of the 
annual fall concert, on Nov. 23, at Caleb 
Mills Hall. A large audience manifested 
thorough appreciation of this body of 
selected singers. The choir is made up 
of 125 mixed voices and reflect the care- 
ful detailed work of the leader. Among 
the choral works were “The Omnip- 
otence,” by Schubert; the Ave Maria, 
from “Otello,” by Verdi; the Bell Chorus, 
from “Pagliacci”; “Tu Es Petrus,” from 
“Christus,” by Liszt, and ““Music’s Glory,” 
by Hadley. The male chorus sang effec- 
tively the “Border Ballad” by J. H. 
Maunder. The numbers were received 
with enthusiasm. 

The assisting artist was Lambert 
Murphy, tenor, who contributed a group 
of Hugo Wolf songs, an aria from 
“Grisélidis,’” by Massenet and several 
English songs. Dr. Karl Lisczniewski 
played splendid accompaniments for Mr. 
Murphy, and Paul Matthews for the 
chorus. PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 





Titta Ruffo Returns from Europe 


Titta Ruffo, baritone, arrived from 
Europe, Nov. 27, on the Aquitania, hav- 
ing sung in Rome, Milan, Budapest, Bar- 
celona and Berlin. His season with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company begins Dec. 
12, will last for five weeks, during which 
time he will sing the leading rdéle in “La 
Cena delle Beffe.” In January he will 
rejoin the Chicago Civic Opera for an 
eight weeks’ engagement. 


Joseph Szigeti To Arrive In December 


Joseph Szigeti, violinist, arrives on 
the Berengaria early in December. He 
will be heard as soloist with the Phila- 
delphia, New York Philharmonic, Bos- 
ton, Cincinnati, St. Louis and Chicago 
Orchestras, as well as in recitals. 





Chicagoans Observe Opera Centenary 
and Revive “Chenier” and ‘‘Otello”’ 
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HICAGO, Nov. 28.—Toti Dal Monte 

returned to the Auditorium on Nov. 
27, making her first appearance in the 
part of Rosina with the Chicago Civic 
Opera in the “Barber of Seville,’ sched- 
uled in honor of the centenary of Italian 
opera in America. Other additions to 
the season’s répertoire included “Andrea 
Chénier,” sung last Tuesday, and 
“Otello,” staged Thursday. 

Mme. Dal Monte, in Friday’s special 
performance, brought to the rdle bril- 
liant coloratura workmanship, a piquant 
personality, and a lustrous beauty of 
voice. In the Lesson Scene she inserted 
the “Carnival of Venice.” 

Charles Hackett surpassed himself as 
Almaviva. Giacomo Rimini did likewise 
as the Barber, and Virgilio Lazzari 
added some new phases in caricature to 
the réle of Basilio, which he has always 
performed notably. Vittorio Trevisan, 
the delightful Bartolo, was at the height 
of his mellow good humor and accom- 


plished stagecraft. Maria Claessens 
was the Bertha. Roberto Moranzoni 
conducted. 


“Chenier” Revived 


The restoration of “Andrea Chénier” 
on Tuesday evening gave Claudia Muzio 
opportunity to display her brilliant gifts 
in emotional acting. The réle of Made- 
leine is ungrateful vocally for a soprano 
who sings as beautifully as Miss Muzio, 
but whenever the score permitted her 
singing aroused the applause of her 
hearers. 

Charles Marshall, billed in the name 
part, was indisposed. Antonio Cortis, 
taking up the réle at the last moment, 
sang beautifully. Cesare Formichi was 
an eloquent Gerard. Among the host of 
minor parts in a faultless performance 
must be mentioned the Fleville and the 
Matthieu of the inimitable Mr. Trevisan, 
the Incroyable of José Mojica, the Berta 
of Irene Pavloska, the splendid Madelon 
of Augusta Lenska and the Tinville of 
Antonio Nicolich. Giorgio Polacco con- 
ducted. 


A New “Iago” 


Mr. Marshall resumed the role in 
which he made his initial success in 
America, when “Otello” was. sung 
Thanksgiving night. His performance 
of the title part was once more vigorous 
and impressive, and seemed to have 
gained in finish. 

Richard Bonelli, a new Jago, sang 
superbly, and added to his characteriza- 
tion many colorful details. The young 
baritone’s admirable singing, forceful 
acting, and sense of restraint made an 
appeal to imagination and reason, as 
well as to sight and hearing. Mme. 


‘Claessens gave her accomplished per- 


formance as Emilia as usual. Eleanor 
Sawyer, announced as Desdemona, was 
unable to appear. Anna Fitziu, gracious- 
ly substituting for her, pleased her large 
audience. She gave an adequate and 
frequently charming performance. The 
arias of the final act were sung with 
subdued grace. Mr. Mojica was a pic- 
turesque Cassio, and Mr. Nicolich, Alex- 
ander Kipnis and Lodovico Oliviero 
cared for remaining parts capably. Mr. 
Moranzoni conducted with eloquence. 
The choruses were stirring. 

On the preceding Saturday evening, 
Nov. 21, “‘Trovatore”’ was repeated, with 
Miss Muzio giving her glittering per- 
formance as Leonora, one of the most 
perfect examples of her mastery of bel 
canto. Mr. Cortis was an ardent Man- 
rico, and Mr. Bonelli once more displayed 
his capable musicianship as Di Luna. 
Augusta Lenska made her first appear- 
ance of the winter as Azucena, singing 
and acting with power. Mr. Nicolich 
distinguished the rdédle of Ferrando. 
José Mojica and others were capable in 
other parts. Henry G. Weber con- 
ducted with vigor and taste. 


Repetitions Given 
Pp 


A special Sunday matinée of “Car- 
men” on Nov. 22 proved once more the 
remarkably suave and seductive distinc- 
tion of Marguerite D’Alvarez’s concep- 
tion of the title part. Fernand Ansseau 
was a forceful José, Elizabeth Kerr the 
Micaela and Giacomo’ Rimini the 
Toréador. Mr. Mojica. Désiré De De- 
frére, Ernesto Torti and others filled re- 
maining parts picturesquely. Gabriel 
Grovlez conducted with finesse. 

In Monday’s repetition of the favorite 
double bill the cast for “Cavalleria 





Rusticana” was headed by Eleanor 
Sawyer. Forrest Lamont sang Turiddu, 
Mr. Torti was the Alfio and Miss Pav- 
loska once more the Lola. Mr. Weber 
conducted. Anna Fitziu, announced as 
Nedda for the repetition of “Pagliacci,” 
was ill, and Olga Forrai obligingly 
stepped back into a rdéle she acts with 
spirit. Mr. Cortis was a new and popu- 
lar Canio. Robert Steel showed Tonio 
to be the most effective réle he has yet 
sung and acted here. Roberto Moran- 
zoni conducted. 

“Faust” was repeated Wednesday eve- 
ning with Mr. Hackett again the hand- 
some and vocally gifted hero, and with 
Edith Mason, Miss Pavleska and Mr. 
Lazzari in réles they had sung at the 
previous hearing of Gounod’s opera. Mr. 
Defrére was the Valentin and Mr. Grov- 
lez again conducted a work the nobilities 
of which he has made his own. 

The matinée on Nov. 28 provided a 
third hearing of “Rosenkavalier,”’ new 
to Chicago this season. Miss Forrai, 
Miss Raisa, Miss Mason, Mr. Kipnis, 
Mr. Mojica, Clara Shear, Miss Pavloska 
and numerous others joined in a highly 
satisfactory performance. Theodore Ritch 
was excellent as the Jtalian singer. Mr. 
Polacco conducted. EKEUGENE STINSON. 


LOS ANGELES HEARS 
DUKAS COMPOSITION 


“Polyeucte” Overture Played 
By Philharmonic— 


Lashanska Soloist 
By Bruno David Ussher 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 28.—Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Walter Henry Rothwell, con- 
ductor; Hulda Lashanska, soprano, solo- 
ist; Nov. 20 and 21, Friday afternoon, 
Saturday evening. The program: 








Svreweony TAG. Oss:0 590 05550%5%5 Brahms 

“Ah lo so” from ‘Magic Flute’’...Mozart 

“Polyeucte” overture........-.+6- Dukas 
(First time in Los Angeles) 


“Louise,” 
Charpentier 


Introduction and Polonaise from 
“Boris Godunoff”........ Moussorgsky 


(First time in Los Angeles) 


The reading of the Brahms Symphony 
was not altogether even, especially in 
the first movement. The third move- 
ment, however, was free from that de- 
fect, and was played with facility. 

“Polyeucte” was written in 1891 as a 
prelude to a tragedy of Corneille. The 
music, insofar as it holds interest, does 
so irrespective of the story, which deals 
with the persecution of Christians under 
the Roman occupance of the Near East. 
The music is pregnant with feeling and 
color. It has harmonic nobility and 
loftiness of thought, but the harmonic 
idiom and the melodic type are distinctly 
influenced by Wagner (most apparent is 
the “Tarnhelmet” motif, and there are 
strong reminiscences of “Tristan”) and 
by César Franck. The overture grati- 
fied, but even the much older Moussorg- 
sky music appealed more through its 
impressionistic effects and its racial 
vividness. : 

Mme. Lashanska delighted the audi- 
ence with the purity of her voice. 
Pamina’s aria from the Mozart opera 
was more convincing than “Depuis le 
Jour,” although both numbers won the 
audience’s approval. i 

Josef Lhevinne was very enthusiastic- 
ally received at a recent piano recital. 
He played admirably a program of 
Beethoven, Chopin, Juon, Cui and Lia- 
pounoff. A large audience refused to 
go home, stayed for encore after encore. 
Mr. Lhevinne appeared under the Behy- 
mer Management. 


“Depuis le Jour” from 





Leeds Philharmonic Begins Seasor 


LEEDS, Nov. 21.—The Leeds Philhar- 
monic Society began its fifty-sixth sea- 
son in the Leeds Town Hall on Armistice 
night, under the leadership of Dr. E. C. 
Bairstow of York. The program was 
devoted entirely to the works of British 
composers and included such numbers as 
Stanford’s “Last Post” and Elgar’s “For 
the Fallen.” Dr. Bairstow took the 


occasion to revive Hubert Parry’s 
“Vision of Life,” first heard at the 
Cardiff Festival of 1907. Three .hun- 


Yorkshire singers furnished the 
Elsie Suddaby, soprano, 
Williams, baritone, were 


dred 
choral music. 
and Harold 
soloists. 
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CARNEGIE HALL SOLD OUT 


250 on stage 


190 standees 


Unanimous Tribute from the Press for 


GABRILOWITSCH 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE 


Second Appearance Here This Season Is 
Before an Enthusiastic Audience Filling 
Carnegie Hall. 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who helped the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in the recent celebration of its twenty- 
fifth anniversary, held a quarter-centennial celebra- 
tion of his own last night. He commemorated the 
fact that November, 1900, saw his first performances 
in this country with a recital, not in Aeolian Hall, 
which has been wont to house his recitals, but in 
Carnegie—the first time. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch is not one of those whom spe- 
cial occasions unsettle, and, as on Tuesday with the 
Philadelphians, he was in notably excellent form. 
He opened with Schumann’s C major Fantasy, Op. 
17, followed by Chopin preludes from Op. 28 and the 
C minor etude. While fluency seemed the main char- 
acteristic of the first prelude offered, eloquence and 
depth, technical brilliance and varied and subtle 
shading marked this part of the program, with the 
“Raindrop” prelude as an encore. Schumann’s G 
minor sonata, Op. 22, followed, with a Chopin bal- 
lade, nocturne, mazurka and waltz listed for the last 
group. Enthusiasm marked the conduct of the audi- 
ence, while the stage gradually became adorned 
with wreaths and floral baskets. 

After a couple of post-programmatic encores and 
a burst of fervid applause, Mr. Gabrilowitsch held 
up his hand, and, having obtained silence, remarked: 
“Your warm. applause would seem to indicate that 
you are very much surprised that I can still play 
after twenty-five years,’ and went on to observe 
that if he had grown as an artist, as he hoped 
he had during that period, it was in great measure 
due to the warmth, enthusiasm and invariably gra- 
cious reception given him by his American audi- 
ences.—Nov. 22, 1925. 


NEW YORK SUN 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch’s twenty-fifth anniversary concert in Carnegie 
Hall Saturday evening rapidly assumed the aspects of an unparalleled 
floral display after the conclusion of the Schumann C minor fantasia. 
There were wreaths, baskets, bouquets and all varieties of floral dis- 
plays and thunderous applause to greet the artist, 
debut in this country in the same hall in November, 1900. 

The hall was packed, the stage jammed with auditors and distin- 
guished musicians crowded the boxes to witness their eminent col- 
league’s silver anniversary. Mr. Gabrilowitsch offered a Schumann- 
Chopin program, which included in addition to the C major fantasia 
the G minor sonata, several Chopin preludes, including the C minor, 
and a concluding group by the Pole. Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s fine art has 
been repeatedly dissected and commented upon. He rose nobly to the 
expectations of an unusual anniversary Saturday. The Schumann 
. of the great fantasia was portrayed with the musical emphasis upon 

his contemplative moods. The Schumann of the G minor sonata 
attained heights of noble eloquence, and Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s readings 
of Chopin were masterly, forceful and full of fire. There was also an 
excellent little speech from the hero of the occasion, in the course of 
which Mr. Gabrilowitsch remarked to his audience: 
applause would seem to indicate that you are very much surprised 
that I can still play after twenty-five years,” and concluded with a 
tribute to the warm support he has always enjoyed from his audi- 
ences. His present audience replied with an ovation that presages 
another twenty-five years of whole-hearted devotion to Mr. Gabrilo- —_ 


witsch’s fine art.—iNov. 22, 1925. 


NEW YORK TIMES 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch observed the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his first American tour last night 
in Carnegie Hall when he played a program of the 
works of Chopin and Schumann. The audience that 
gathered, which included many distinguished musi- 
cians of this city, testified by its numbers and its 
applause to the esteem in which this great musician 
and virtuoso is held. In twenty-five years Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch has gained his sway over the Ameri- 
can public by the most legitimate and artistic means. 
These were days of sensationalism, but he has main- 
tained inviolate his selfless devotion to his art, his 
sanity, his rare perceptions of beauty. There have 
been few who could command the attention and 
enthusiasm of the 
public by such gen- 
uine and_ simple 
means — without, as 
it were, raising his 
voice, or attempting 
to arrest attention 
by some affecta- 
tion or idiosyn- 
crasy. 

—Nov. 22, 1925. 
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PHILA. RECITAL: JAN. 27 


at Academy of Music 


BOSTON RECITAL: FEB. 16 
at Symphony Hall 


2nd N. Y. RECITAL: Feb. 19 


at Carnegie Hall 





7 N. Y. Appearances This Season 





7 Chicago Appearances This Season 
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NEW YORK TELEGRAM 

Stage and auditorium of Carnegie Hall were 
packed to their limits of capacity Saturday night 
for the twenty-fifth anniversary recital of Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, who offered a program of Schumann 
and Chopin. The occasion was wholly in the nature 
of a love feast, and the pianist was overwhelmed 
with flowers and wreaths. There is no present call 
for a sermon. Mr. Gabrilowitsch has always been a 


servitor of beauty and artistic truth in their most 
elevated manifestations, and because he steadfastly 
remains such, one prays that he may celebrate many 
another anniversary.—Nov. 22, 1925. 
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New York Hears Prominent Concert Artists 





Paderewski Draws Crowded 
House at First Concert in 









Two Seasons — Beethoven 
Society Presents Program 
of Unusual Interest with 
Prominent Artists — Hart 
House Quartet of Toronto 
Makes Initial New York 
Ps reage 
ATURALLY, when Pa- 
\ Te derewski appears, his 
Gi concert is the most im- 
L NUS portant one of the week. 
=) \ aN) It was no exception 
——_ when the “premier-pian- 
ist” drew a capacity house to Carnegie 
Hall last week after two years’ ab- 
sence, and the veteran virtuoso was 
acclaimed by a host of music lovers. 
The Hart House Quartet of Toronto 
made a good impression at its New 
York début, and both the Letz and the 
New York String Quartets were heard 
in good programs. Ernest Hutcheson, 
in his only recital of the season, drew 
an audience of size to Carnegie Hall. 
Besides these attractions there were 
daily concerts by numerous favorites 
and by a few well-equipped débutants. 
Walter Chapman Makes Début 


Walter Chapman, whose playing is 
well known throughout the South, made 
his New York début in recital in the 
Town Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 23, 
in a_ well-chosen, dignified program 
which he played in a manner fitting to 
his choice. Beginning with a Godow- 
ski arrangement of a Corelli Pastorale, 
Mr. Chapman followed this with the 
“Waldstein” Sonata of Beethoven. The 
second group was by Debussy, Copland, 
Griselle and Bloch, and the final one, 
entirely of Chopin. 

Mr. Chapman is a distinct addition to 
the concert platform. His playing is 
well above the average in every respect, 
and to a fine, luscious tone, better, 
strangely enough, in his left hand than 
in his right, he adds a sense of phrase 
and a conviction of musicianship that 
must be inherent and as it cannot be 
learned. The Beethoven was given a 
splendid performance in every sense of 
the word. The Debussy “Refiects dans 
V’Eau” which followed was somewhat 
too obvious in character, too straight- 
forward. Aaron Copland’s clever “Cat 
and Mouse” was played with delicious 
humor. The Chopin group was a fine 
exhibition of pianism throughout and 
whereas the Polonaise, Op. 44, has been 
given with more brilliance, in the pres- 
ent instance one could hardly find fault 


with it. 
ire we SF 
Beethoven Association 


Concert by the Beethoven Association 
in Town Hall Nov. 23, evening. Partici- 
pants: The Chamber Music Society of 
San Francisco (Louis Persinger and 
Louis Ford, violins; Nathan Firestone, 
viola; Walter Ferner, ’cello; Elias 
Hecht, flute); Lewis Richards, harpsi- 
chord; Eva Gauthier, soprano; Ludwig 
Manoly, double bass; Georges Barrére 
and Georges Possell, flutes; Harold Ran- 
dolph, piano. 

The program presented by this array 
of artists was as diverse as the list of 
instruments would imply, and_ the 
chronology of the compositions ranged 
from the Nineteenth to the Sixteenth 
Century and back again. Attention was 
kept alert by the continual contrasts 
between styles, judgment was appeased 
by the skill of the performers, and the 
ear was delighted by varieties of con- 
sonance. The concert will remain salient 
in memory as one of the most pleasure- 
able of the season. 

Debussy’s iridescent Quartet came 
first, admirably sustained in a mood of 
poetic fantasy by the tonal suavities and 
subtleties of the string players from 
California. Warmth of feeling and re- 
finement of tone were remarkably com- 
bined in their reading, especially in the 
slow movement, which was a model of 
restrained emotional potency. 

Lewis Richards, our pre-eminent 
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American authority on the harpsichord, 
its ways and its music, transported his 
auditors a few centuries backward by 
playing a Gigge by John Bull, a Pavan 
and a Galliard by William Byrd, the C 
Minor Prelude and Fugue of Bach, “The 
Brook” by Edmund Ayrton and “Tower 
Hill” by Giles Farnaby—the last a set 
of variations on a gay folk-tune that 
Percy Grainger would enjoy arranging 
for the piano. 

Eva Gauthier, intelligent interpreter 
of songs modern and ancient, then came 
to the fore in exotic resplendence of cos- 
tume to intone old-time airs, some 
charming and some merely quaint. 
Charm was the quality of Byrd’s lovely 
lullaby, “My Little Sweet Darling,” 
with string quartet accompaniment; of 
Thomas Morley’s setting of Shakes- 
peare’s “It was a Lover and his Lass,” 
with a violin obbligato arranged by Re- 
becea Clarke; of “Hért doch der sanften 
Fléten Chor” from Bach’s Birthday Can- 
tata for August III with accompaniment 
of three flutes, harpsichord and strings. 

A flavor of quaintness was all that 
one could extract from the three songs 
of Adam Krieger with ritornelli for 
strings and harpsichord. Krieger, who 
was a pre-Bachian Prussian, anticipated 
Wagner in writing both text and music. 
Of these three examples of his manner, 
the most sincere and affecting was 
“Adonis Tod bringt mich im Not.” 


The concert ae with Dvorak’s 
Piano Quintet in A, in which Messrs. 
Randolph, Persinger, Ford, Firestone 
and Ferner collaborated. The one fault 
to be found with it was that it pro- 
longed the program a little beyond the 
point of satiety. n..O, B. B. 


Nadia Reisenberg, Pianist 


Nadia Reisenberg gave a piano re- 
cital Monday evening, Nov. 23, in 
Aeolian Hall, proving herself a pianist 
of splendid ‘technical equipment. She 
opened her program with Bach’s Italian 
Concerto, playing it with good tone and 
rhythmical vigor. True to Bach, she let 
not her right hand seem aware of what 
her left hand was doing, but the effect 
was no whit lacking in unity and co- 
herence. She played next with almost 
religious clarity the Saint-Saéns ar- 
rangement of an excerpt from Gluck’s 
“Alceste.” Her second group, devoted 
to the Handel-Brahms Theme and Varia- 
tions displayed to best advantage her 
excellent technic. Especially in this 
number did she prove herself master of 
transition and found her way into a 
fresh musical idea as if she herself un- 
derstood the composer’s reason for 
change of mood. Her third group was 
by Chopin, the Barcarolle, Trois Ecos- 





[Continued on page 25] 





Works of Five Modernists Stimulate 
Interest in League of Composers’ List 


WUVUYUOUUEUUDAAAAANHUOULUEUENEAUEAAUHAOEDESAAOAUOO EEA 


HE League of Composers, having an- 

nounced for the current season three 
concerts of new works for chamber or- 
chestra, began the fulfillment of promise 
on the evening of Nov. 28 in Town Hall 
with a program of bizarre compositions 
by Alexandre Tansman, Arthur Hon- 
egger, Serge Prokofieff, Maurice Ravel 
and Aaron Copland. With the official 
permission of the trustees of the Boston 
Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky directed 
a select group of players from that 
organization in the performance of the 
novelties, assisted by Maria Dormont, 
soprano, and Jésus Sanroma, pianist. 

Polytonality reigned for two hours 
without a sign of insurrection on the 
part of the cowed and humble scales of 


the major and minor persuasion. Dis- 
regarding the chronological priority of 
Ravel, the compositions will be con- 
sidered in the order of presentation. 

Tansman’s Sinfonietta, written as re- 
cently as the summer of 1924, had its 
first American performance on Nov. 13 
of this year in Boston, following its 
Parisian premiére on March 23. The 
composer is a native of Poland, twenty- 
eight years old, and a resident of Paris. 
He writes with the gusto of radical 
youth, and the chief characteristic of 
his music is a partiality for extended 
harmonies. 

This little symphony has four move- 
ments, but there its adherence to formal- 
ity ceases. The opening Allegro moves 
with a cheerful vitality and considerable 
humor, tinged here and there with what 
the composer calls “a somewhat nostalgic 
theme” for the oboe. The scherzo is in 
mazurka rhythm with two themes of 
contrasting wistful and gay nature con- 
nected, to quote the composer again, “by 
a melodic bridge constructed on a de- 
scending series of sevenths.” The 
bridge was much in evidence, but its 
melodic stability was questionable. 

The third movement, the most effec- 
tive in sustention of mood, is a nocturne. 
A short-voiced fugue begins the last 
movement, breaks off before complete 
development, and turns into a toccata in 
which fragments of previous themes 
gyrate. Tansman’s predilection for ex- 
tended harmonies gives to the work as 
a whole a curiously hollow sound, as of 
music in a vacuum. 

Honegger’s concertino for piano, 
strings, two trumpets and _ trombone, 
dating its public existence from May 23, 
is compact of satire and parody. The 
composer jests all through the three 
movements. Of these, the central 
larghetto is the most interesting—an 
amusing dialogue between piano and or- 
chestra, short sentimental themes on the 
solo instrument being met with jocose 
rejoinders. Honegger parodies jazz 


WNT 





with delightful insouciance, at the same 
time failing, as all European composers 
do, to catch its essential spirit. 

Prokofieff’s quintet for oboe, clarinet, 
violin, viola and double bass is another 
piece of amiable mockery. Originally 
designed as a ballet, according to the 
program note, it conducts “a search for 
new sonorities.” The sonorities dis- 
covered in this 1921 quest were not par- 
ticularly new, nor are they of any conse- 
quence. 

Ravel’s settings of three poems by 
Stephane Mallarmé—“Soupir,” “Placet 
Futile” and “Surgi de la croupe et du 
bond”—were in quite a separate cate- 
gory from _the other offerings of the 
evening. Here is a sincere effort to 
illustrate verses of a poet who was de- 
liberately obscure in his utterances. The 
voice of the singer traces wavery pat- 
terns on a shimmering silver ground of 
tone from a string quartet, two clari- 
nets, two flutes and a harp—on this 
occasion, a piano. They are songs of a 
vague and indefinite beauty; misty in 
tonality as the poems themselves are 
nebulous in meaning. These lyrics were 
the oldest items presented, dating from 


1913. 
Copland Work Given 


Aaron Copland, the only American 
composer on the program, was repre- 
sented by his “Music for the Theater,” 
consisting of a Prologue, a Dance, an 
Interlude, a Burlesque and an epilogue. 
In these five pieces he has “combined 
ideas which might have served as inci- 
dental music for a play, were the right 
play at hand.” He has accomplished his 
object, for one received from the music 
the feeling of the theatre, without the 
attachment to a specific drama. It was 
evidently a comedy that he had in mind, 
as the general tone is more farcical than 
serious. 

The Dance is an excellent travesty of 
jazz, one of the best that this writer 


knows. The entire score is robustly 
dissonant and rhythmically alert. At its 
conclusion, the composer, previously 


designated by Mr. Koussevitzky as pres- 
ent in the balcony, was summoned to the 
stage for congratulations. 

While listening to this program, outré 
and extreme in its methods, one was led 
into a consideration of the difference be- 
tween music that is felt and music that 
is merely written. The ingenious prod- 
ucts of Tansman, Honegger and Proko- 
fieff were without a sufficient amount of 
inherent sincerity to justify one’s faith 
in any urgent inspiration. They seemed 
motivated by cleverness, and a brilliant 
shell covers an emotional void. 

On the other hand, the music of Ravel 
and Copland was felt while it was be- 
ing written, and the feeling is a com- 
municable part of its spirit. Divergent 
as these two composers are in mastery 
and in temperament. thev met here on 
a common ground. Ray C. B. Brown. 
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ELEANOR SAW YER 





“MISS SAWYER’S “SANTUZZA’ A TRIUMPH” 


Chicago American—HERMAN DEvRIES. 


SCORES A TREMENDOUS SUCCESS AS “SANTUZZA” IN “CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA”’ WITH 


CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA 


“HER VOICE FLARED TO DRAMATIC POWER.” 


Chicago Journal of Commerce. 


“SUBMITTED HER GIFTS AND ATTAINMENTS TO ONE OF THE MOST 
ARDUOUS TESTS OF ITALIAN REPERTORY.” 


Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


“DISTINCT SENSE OF THE STAGE. BEAUTIFUL LYRIC QUALITY.” 


Chicago Daily Journal. 


“WELL AND CAREFULLY TRAINED.” 


Chicago Tribune. 


“OPERATIC GIFTS AND ACQUIREMENTS.” 


“Miss Sawyer’s ‘San- 
tuzza’ a Triumph. 


“Inspiration was not lacking 
and Miss Sawyer responded by 
a demonstration of voice and 
talent ranking her among the 
valuable members of the Audi- 
torium personnel. 


“ANOTHER MARY GAR- 
DEN. 

“She reminds one, oddly, of 
Mary Garden—the face has the 
Garden vividness and alertness, 
and the resemblance ends here, 
for Miss Sawyer has, of course, 
greater vocal resources. 

“Miss Sawyer creates a dra- 
matic, impassioned human 
‘Santuzza’ without tearing emo- 
tion to tatters, and she sings it 
brilliantly and well, using her 
resonant soprano skillfully, 
intelligently, expressively. 

“She has mastered one of 
the most difficult tricks in the 
profession—the art of pro- 
ducing ‘atmosphere.’ 

“The public’s many recalls 
were decidedly not a sign of 
success d’estime, but the reward 
of genuine artistic talent.”— 
Chicago Evening American, 
Herman Devries, Nov. 12, 1925. 


“There were moments when 
her voice flared to dramatic 
power.”—Chicago Journal of 
Commerce, Claudia Cassidy, 
Nov. 12, 1925. 


CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA 


Chicago Daily News. 





Photo by Moffett ~ 





‘“Mme. Sawyer in Opera 
Debut Is Well Received. 


“She has an attractive stage 
presence, dramatic force and 
good stage routine. Her voice 
is pleasing in quality, with 
carrying power. She had a 
straightforward way about her 
that made a good impression. 
Put genuine power into the ac- 
tion. Received cordial ap- 
plause after the big scene.”— 
Chicago Evening Post, Karleton 
Hackett, Nov. 12, 1925. 


“Operatic gifts and acquire- 
ments. Voice has power. Comes 
forth clearly. Has pleasing per- 
sonality. Acquainted with the 
stage."—Chicago Daily News, 
Maurice Rosenfeld, Nov. 12, 
1925. 


“Pleasing carriage, with a dis- 
tinct sense of the stage. Beau- 
tiful lyric quality. She was very 
cordially received.” — Chicago 
Daily Journal, Eugene Stinson, 
Nov. 12, 1925. 


“Miss Sawyer has been well 
and carefully trained. She 
knows her way about the stage.” 
—Chicago Tribune, Edward 
Moore, Nov. 12, 1925. 


“Singing ‘Santuzza’ in Mas- 
cagni’s brief thriller, she sub- 
mitted her gifts and attainments 
to one of the most arduous tests 
of Italian repertoire.”—Chicago 
Herald and Examiner, Glenn 
Dillard Gunn, Nov. 12, 1925. 


AUDITORIUM THEATRE, CHICAGO 
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SAN JOSE CLUB CONCERT 
ENLISTS RESIDENT ARTISTS 





Church Musical Services Presented 
—Members of Study Group and 
Teachers’ Association Meet 


SAN JOSE, CAL., Nov. 28.—The San 
Jose Music Study Club recently gave 
a musicale at the Hotel Vendome, at- 


tended by about 200 guests. The pro- 
gram was presented by two newcomers, 
aston Kent, tenor; Olivette Mitsch- 
Vichols, contralto, and the newly organ- 
ized Teachers’ College Trio, composed of 
‘files Dresskell, violin; Jan Kalas, ’cello, 
and Earl Towner, piano—the latter 
three being members of the faculty at 
the State Teachers’ College. 

Mr. Kent sang two groups of songs, in 
which he revealed a voice of beautiful 
quality and interpretative gifts. Mrs. 
William Morgan, founder of the club, 
played the accompaniments. 

Miss Mitsch-Nichols sang the “Song 
of the Robin Woman” by Cadman, and 
a group of three numbers by Secchi, 
Allitsen and Koemmenich, with the ad- 
mirable assistance of Mrs. Earl Towner 
at the piano. The Trio played numbers 
by Elgar, Paradis, Chaminade and Saint- 
Saéns. Marjory M. Fisher, president of 
the club, gave a brief résumé of the 
club’s history, aims and activities. 

Miles Dresskell, violinist; Lucile 
Dresskel, soprano, and Austin Mosher, 
baritone, assisted Earl Towner, organist, 


in a recent Sunday evening service at 
the Calvary Presbyterian Church in San 
Francisco. 

A vesper recital was given at the First 
Methodist Church by Myrtle Shafer, or- 
ganist, assisted by Leda Gregory Jack- 
son, soprano. The program was of much 
merit. 

The members of the Music Study Club 
heard a paper on Negro music compiled 
by Mrs. Don Richards at its latest meet- 
ing. It was illustrated by original 
Negro melodies and some modern adap- 
tations given by Leda Gregory Jackson, 
soprano; Mrs. Charles McKenzie, pian- 
ist, and Mrs. Richards, accompanist. 

Charles Herrold addressed the Music 
Teachers’ Association meeting on the 
subject of “Radio.” He emphasized the 
opportunities open to resident artists 
with the completion of the Baptist 
Church’s broadcasting station, which 
will be opened before the end of the 
month, and which Mr. Herrold will 
manage. MARJORY M. FISHER. 





Frances Reinhardt Sings in Virginia 


RICHMOND, VA., Nov. 28.—Frances 
West Reinhardt, lyric soprano, gave a 
recital at West Point, Va., Nov. 16, 
under the auspices of the Women’s Club 
department of music. Lucie Lipscomb 
accompanied. The large audience was 
enthusiastic in its applause. The pro- 
gram included a group by Schubert, 
songs by Poldowski, Bemberg, Bizet, and 
some Old English and Old Irish airs. 

L. F. GRUNER. 
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Business Training Was 
Included in Education 


of Young Greek Singer 





Themy Georgi, Tenor 


CuHIcAGO, Nov. 28.—Although Themy 
Georgi is still a young tenor, he has had 
a cosmopolitan career as a singer, in 
addition to business training. He has 


even revised his technical system, some- 
what in the manner of Paderewski and 
Busoni, each of whom retired from the 
concert field to alter their mode of play- 


Mr. Georgi’s change of production, 
however, followed an operation on his 
nose, an operation which greatly in- 
creased his vocal power and so made 
necessary an amplification of his style 
of vocalism. 

Mr. Georgi was born in Constanti- 
nople, of a Greek father and an Italian 
mother. His father, a business man, 
sent his young son to a business acade- 
my, then to a Swiss University, and took 
him into his own firm at the completion 
of his academic training. Later Mr. 
Georgi went to Vienna, studying in the 
Conservatory there and being a pupil in 
stage deportment under Wilhelm von 
Wymetal, now régisseur at the Metro- 
politan Opera in New York. 

His “academical” début was made at 
the Academy Hall in “Carmen,” and he 
also sang there in Mozart’s “Entfiih- 
rung.” His operatic début was made at 
Frankfort-am-Main, and he sang also in 
Leipzig, Italy and England before com- 
ing to America, where he was invited 
to appear in the Chicago Opera’s per- 
formances of “Konigskinder.” This 
Humperdinck work was not put on in 
the season for which Mr. Georgi’s ap- 
pearances were contracted, so his Ameri- 
can début was made in recital at the 
Studebaker in this city. 

Mr. Georgi was known in Germany 
chiefly as a singer of Mozart, though 
he has over twenty-five operas in his 
répertoire. Though he feels at home 
upon the operatic stage, he is also inter- 
ested in concert work, and while special- 


izing largely in German lieder, also 
frequently delights his audiences by the 
inclusion of Greek songs in his program, 
as well as of a group of songs in Eng- 
lish. Mr. Georgi, unlike many foreign- 
born singers, was not surprised to find 
here a large list of native songs suitable 
for use in recital, as he had made the 
acquaintance of many American songs 
in London, where he reports they are 
popular. Mr. Georgi is devoting him- 
self chiefly to concert work this season. 


MUNICIPAL ORCHESTRA 
OPENS LANCASTER SERIES 


John G. Brubaker Conducts Concert and 
W. A. Schmidt Is Soloist— 
Mrs. MacDowell Heard 


LANCASTER, Pa., Nov. 28.—The Muni- 
cipal Orchestra presented in the Fulton 
Opera House the first of the series of 
three concerts, under the direction of 
John G. Brubaker. W. A. Schmidt, 
’cellist of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
was the guest soloist. 

The Jackson Jubilee Singers gave a 
program of plantation songs and 
spirituals, as the second event in the 
Y. M. C. A. membership course. 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell gave a lec- 
ture-recital in the Iris Club on a recent 
Saturday afternoon. She played a num- 
ber of MacDowell works. The Musical 
Art Society presented a program of 
national airs and folk-songs recently. A 
paper was read by Anastasia Donnelly. 

John Krupa has been appointed 
organist in the new Capitol Theater, 
which will be opened to the public in 
the near future. : 

St. James’ Episcopal Choir, assisted by 
Florence Schaffer, harpist, and Ira Bow- 
man, vivlinist, sang Gaul’s “Holy City,’ 
with George B. Rodgers conducting. 

The Paragon Orchestra has given the 
second of its popular concerts, with Elsa 
Meiskey as soprano soloist in the Martin 
Auditorium. A request program was 
presented under Oscar Goodfriend. 

Mrs. A. M. McHOsE. 











Willem van Hoogstraten Is Honor Guest 
at Portland Functions 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 28.—Willem van 
Hoogstraten was made an _ honorary 
member of the Portland branch of the 
Oregon Music Teachers’ Association at 
a luncheon of that organization, where 
he was a guest of honor. Martha B. 
Reynolds, president of this group, in- 
troduced Mr. van Hoogstraten, Alfred 
Hollins, organist, and Frank Branch 
Riley, the speaker. Alfred Keller, vio- 
linist, with Susan Michael at the piano, 
played solos. At a recent luncheon 
given by the Fine Arts Club for Mr. 


‘ van Hoogstraten, when Efrem Zimbalist, 


violinist, was also a guest, B. F. Irvine 
of the Oregon Journal, was the speaker. 
The Florentine Trio played. George E. 
Jeffery presided. The Portland Sym- 
phony, conductor, was also entertained 
at luncheons by the Professional 
Woman’s League and the Progressive 
Men’s Club. 


Cuicaco.—Carl Craven, tenor, sang 
an Armistice Day program at the Con- 
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Ballet on Greek Legend to London 
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ONDON, Nov. 15.—The Diaghileff 

Ballet gave, last Thursday at the 
Coliseum, for the first time in London, 
a new ballet “Zephyr and Flora,” first 
performed last spring at Monte Carlo. 
The dances are by Leonide Massine, the 
scenery by Georges Braque and the 
music by the young Russian composer, 
Vladimir Dukelsky. 

The story, by Boris Kochno, is of 
Boreas, his brother wind, Zephyr, and 
Zephyr’s wife, Flora. Boreas lures 
Zephyr away from his wife in a game 
of blind man’s buff, and wounds him 
with an arrow. Off he goes in pursuit 
of Flora, finds her and takes her away 
to a cave. Zephyr, seriously wounded, 
is brought to Olympus by the sorrowing 
muses. There is an impressive funeral 
procession, after which Zephyr is 
strangely revived. Boreas is suitably 
punished and Flora is tied to Zephyr so 
that she can never again stray. 

There is genuine merit to Mr. Dukel- 
sky’s score. In spite of the Eighteenth 
Century style of the ballet, his music is 
in a decidedly modern idiom. He has 
the gift of being able to take hold of 
a musical idea and translate it into 
something original but wholly intel- 
ligible. 

Mr. Dukelsky was born twenty-two 
years ago in Northern Russia, wrote a 
fourteen-act ballet at the age of six. He 
describes himself as being in 1919 “an 
extremely pale young man—not having 
much to eat and unsuccessfully imitating 
Debussy.” 

He left Russia in 1920, lived two 
years in Constantinople and then went 
to the United States. His New York 
experiences were not altogether happy. 
His overture “Gondla” to an Icelandic 
drama of Nicolas Gumileff, was not well 
received in Carnegie Hall. In May, 
1924, he went back to Europe and 
settled in Paris. It was there he did 
most of his work on “Zephyr and Flora,” 
which was finished in November, 1924. 


Many Concerts Given 


At a Queen’s Hall concert Nov. 7, 
under the leadership of Sir Henry 
Wood, was played Vaughan Williams’ 
“London” Symphony, Stravinsky’s 
“Petroushka” and Max Bruch’s Violin 
Concerto in D Minor with Jacques Thi- 
baud as soloist. The conventional city 
noises—the barrel organs, the West- 
minster Chimes, the clanging of bells on 
hansom cabs—are externals on which 
one can little afford to base a judgment 
of the whole noble conception. Sir Henry 
gave the Symphony an eloquent reading. 
“Petroushka” without the ballet setting 
seemed singularly ineffective. 

Gerald Cooper began his series of con- 
certs in Aeolian Hall. For his first pro- 
gram he engaged the Londan Chamber 
Orchestra. Two new works were of- 
fered: Vaughan Williams’ “Concerto 
Accademico,” for violin and string or- 
chestra, with Jelly d’Aranyi as the solo 


violinist; and Bernard Van Dieren’s 
setting of the seventh sonnet of 
Spencer’s “Amoretti,” for voice and 


eleven instruments with John Goss as 
soloist. Also on the program were 
works by Purcell, De Falla, Mozart and 
Wagner. 

Germaine Schnitzer last week began 
six recitals in six days in Wigmore Hall, 
tracing the romantic school of piano 
composers through Schubert, Mendel- 
ssohn, Schumann and Chopin to Liszt 
in interesting and competent fashion. 

The Lener Quartet began a new 
series of eight historical programs, Nov. 
7, in Wigmore Hall. On their first pro- 
gram were works by Purcell, Richter and 
Haydn, played with grace and feeling. 

John Coates gave the first of a series 
of recitals of “English songs before 
Purcell” in the New Chenil Galleries 
on Nov. 5. He sang intelligently, and 


with understanding, such songs as “A 
Kiss I Begged,” “O Death,” attributed 
to Anne Boleyn, “All in a Garden Green” 
and “When From my Love I Lookte for 
Love.” 

Guiomar Novaes gave a piano recital 


on Nov. 5 in Aeolian Hall. She played, 
beautifully, music of Chopin, César 
Franck, Debussy and De Falla. On 
Tuesday, Nov. 10, she gave a second re- 
cital devoted exclusively to Chopin, and 
confirmed the excellent impression she 
made the week before. 


News and Rumor 


As a compliment to Gustav Holst on 
the conclusion of his course of lectures 
at Liverpool University on “England 
and her Music,” a performance of his 
chamber-opera, “Savitri,” is being ar- 
ranged in Liverpool for Saturday, Nov. 
28. While on the subject of opera, the 
great meeting at the Central Hall, West- 
minster, on the evening of Nov. 24, 
might be mentioned when the nation- 
wide campaign to raise money for opera 
in this country will be inaugurated. 

There are rumors about in London to 
the effect that Feodor Chaliapin may be 
heard at Covent Garden next season. 
Even rumor, however, does not pretend 
that anything is definite, so that expec- 
tations should not be raised unduly. If 


-Mr. Chaliapin does appear, it is not im- 


probable that he will be heard in 
““Mefistofele.” : 

A series of three demonstrations and 
lectures on condueting have been ar- 
ranged by the British Federation of 
Musical Competition Festivals for ama- 
teur conductors wishing to make them- 
selves more proficient. These will take 
place at the Royal Academy of Music 
on Nov. 27, Dec. 3 and 11. 

Sir Henry Wood at a luncheon given 
in his honor by the English-Speaking 
Union, contrasted the attitude prevail- 
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Included in the Répertoire of the Russian Ballet Now Appearing at the London Coliseum 
Is Auric’s “Les Matelots” (“The Sailors”), Which Won a Great Success at Its Premiere 


Last Spring. Left to Right Are: 


Thadee Slavinsky (“American Sailor”), Vera Nemt- 


chinova, Leon Woizikowsky (“Spanish Sailor”), Lydia Sokolova, Serge Lifar (“French 


Sailor”) 


ing in America towards music, with that 
which existed in this country. 

On his last visit to America, he said, 
he had been struck by the delightful 
conditions under which his distinguished 
colleagues worked there. The conductor 
in England had practically to keep one 
eye on the clock during rehearsals, doing 
in one rehearsal what in America is done 
in ten. He said: “We have the most 
wonderful orchestras in London, but we 
have never yet been given a chance. 

“And now,” Sir Henry continued, 
“there are no more orchestral concerts 
on Sunday in London owing to lack of 
financial support. It is an absolute dis- 


grace to the British nation. After losing 
thousands of pounds in fighting the 
Lord’s Day Observance Society, and 
other religious hodies, who said: ‘You 
must do nothing but sing sacred words,’ 
you are struck down like that. Not only 
is it bad for the public, it is bad for the 
orchestral musician. You must not 
blame him for playing in the cinemas 
and playing rubbish. He has to make 
his living and provide for his family. 

“In America very rich people devote 
their money to music because they love 
music. We have yet to learn in England 
that nothing artistic can be produced 
without financial backing.” 





Poldini, Kaun and Andreae Operas Have Premieres 








COMUUTUN AA EA EAE 


RESDEN, Nov. 5.—Eduard Poldini, 

the Hungarian composer whose one- 
act opera, “The Vagabond and the 
Princess” has made his reputation in 
Germany, is the author of the three-act 
comic opera, “Hochzeit in Fasching”’ 
(Wedding Celebration in Carnival) 
which had its premiére here on Oct. 24. 
The opera, which is quite well known 
in Budapest, Poldini’s native city, has a 
libretto by Erné Vadja, translated into 
German by Béla Didsy. 

The story of “Hochzeit in Fasching” 
takes place on a lonely country estate 
during Epiphany. The betrothal of the 
daughter of the house is about to be 
celebrated. But a snowstorm halts the 
arrival of the invited guests, including 
the bridegroom. The interference of the 
weather does not disturb the bride-to-be, 
however, as the marriage is one ar- 
ranged by the family, without her con- 
sent. Instead of the expected visitors, 
unexpected ones arrive, driven in by the 
storm. They include Herr von Domr- 
kosch, many children, a countess, her 
admirer, a governess, and finally—the 
Student. They stay at the house for a 
week, hemmed in by the weather. Dur- 
ing that time the inevitable love interest 
springs up between the young girl and 
the Student, as well as various minor 
sentimental developments among other 
members of the household. All in all, a 
pleasant, harmless story, for which Pol- 
dini has written fresh, melodious music, 
lovingly developed to the last detail, rich 
in comic fugues such as that on the 
words “Prosit Mahlzeit” in the first act, 
colorful choruses, and grateful arias. 
Otto Sigmund sang the part of the 
Student, Angela Kolniak the Daughter, 
and Eva Plaschke von Osten the Coun- 
tess. 





BRAUNSCHWEIG, Nov. 15.—Hugo 
Kaun’s “Menandra” had its premiére on 
four stages simultaneously recently—at 
the Landestheater here, and at the opera 
houses of Kiel, Rostock, and Osnabriick. 
The greatest virtue of the work is its 
shortness—the first act lasts twenty- 
three minutes, the second seventeen, and 


the third nineteen. A record for opera- 
tic brevity! 

The milieu, for an audience of today, 
holds little of interest. Set in Alex- 
andria, 400 years after Christ, the li- 
brettist, Ferdinand Jansen, in a se- 
quence of cheaply theatrical scenes, de- 
picts the blue-stocking Menandra with 
her classic gesture of sentimental tra- 
gedy, the effeminate boy Helamon, and 
the dull battles between the early Chris- 
tians and the Hellenes, in which the for- 
mer are revealed as brutal in action, 
and childish in their ethical conceptions. 

The text is not an inspiring one for 
the composer. And the particular 
broadness of style characteristic of 
Kaun has no outlet in ‘Menandra.” 
Occasionally, as-in the love duet in the 
second act, the score reveals color and 
power; but as a whole, the opera is musi- 
cally and dramatically of little con- 
sequence. Intendant Neubeck, however, 
did his best in staging the opera and 
Mikorey, the conductor, brought out 
everything inherent in the music. The 
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mise-en-scéne by Hans Strohbach was 
in _the conventional modern manner, 
staircases and, columns, and various 
levels expressing the successive scenes. 
Clara Klepper sang Menandra, Chris- 
tian Wohle Helamon, and Willy Sonnen 
Adrast, the Regent. 





ZURICH, Nov. 15.—Volkmar Andreae’s 
opera, “‘The Adventures of Casanova” 
had a successful premiére here recently. 
At the final curtain the composer, Direc- 
tor Frede and Conductor Denzles were 
called over a half dozen times before 
the applauding audience. 

The reception was justly merited by 
the music, which is excellent in its char- 
acterization, gracious rhythmically, and 
amusing and grotesque but never trivial 
in its humor. Casanova, in four dis- 
connected but typical episodes, is pre- 
sented as the hero of a thousand love 
affairs who justifies his mode of living 
on the ground that love is a gift, and 
he who dispenses it a philanthropist of 
the first order! 





Society Organized to Present 
“Living Music” 

Paris, Nov. 16.—A new society, called 

La Musique Vivante, was inaugurated 


in October by Léon Vallas, professor of 
the Lyons Conservatoire, with the help 
and collaboration of G. Bender and Le 
Guide du Concert, the magazine. M. 
Vallas has been a writer, lecturer and 
concert organizer for twenty-five years. 
The society gives conferences on living 
music, past, present and future, and 
invite composers to come and explain 
their own works. 


Paris 





Salzburg Festspielhaus in Financial 
Difficulties 


SALZBURG, Nov. 15.—The Salzburg 
Festspielhaus, which was created over 


night last summer, is in financial diffi- 
culties. Last year in the expectation of 
American credit, Reinhardt’s wishes 
were granted and the old Riding School 
rebuilt into a theater at great expense. 
The Bavarian Credit & Exchange Bank 


promised credit of 4,000,000,000 
kronen—about $57,000—but this proved 
not to be sufficient. In the end the cost 
rose to 18,000,000,000 kronen. At pres- 
ent the question of how the interest on 
this sum can be raised is a problem. 





Budapest Opera to Help Vienna Volk- 
soper 


BuDAPEST, Nov. 15.—The director of 
the Royal Opera, Nikolaus Radnai, has 
offered to present “Aida” in the Vienna 
Volksoper on Dec. 1 for the benefit of 
his needy Austrian colleagues. Hun- 
garian artists who will donate their 
services include Vilma Tihany, Olga 
Haselback, Franz Szekelyhidy, Franz 
Szender, Bela Szende, and Oskar Karl- 
mann. 





Davico Busy on New Music 


RoME, Nov. 15.—Vincenzo Davico 
spent his holidays composing a one-act 
operetta, “Princesse Captive,” on a poem 
by J. G. Gros, a “Sonatina Rustica” and 
a piece called “La Liriche.” 
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Siegfried Wagner Pleads Cause 
of Waltz vs. Jazz 


ERLIN, Nov. 20.—Apropos of 

American exports, Siegfried 
Wagner broadcasts over the radio 
from Leipzig a protest against 
further importations of jazz music 
from the United States. He asks 
whether the Germans have become 
so decadent that they no longer 
can dance the old-fashioned waltz, 
because, he says, the young people 
say its makes them too warm. 
“Poor Johann Strauss!” says Wag- 
ner, “You have too much tempera- 
ment! You make the blase young 
ladies and gentlemen actually per- 





spire.” Germans should remember, 
he adds, that the “Blue Danube” 
is nearer to them than are Cuba 
and Santo Domingo, where, he 
intimates, jazz originated. 


Hold Congress for 
Music Aesthetics 


mit HI 
—eS Nov. 15.—A Congress 
for Musical Aesthetics, arranged by 
the Gesellschaft fiir Geistigen Aufbau, 
was held here recently. The subject un- 
der discussion was “New Music, its 


Problems and Future,” as viewed from 
the standpoint of pure aesthetics. There 
were important speakers from all over 
Germany, and many distinguished visi- 
tors present. 

Heinrich Berl, one of the first to be 
heard, spoke on a subject by now done 
to death, the “Classic and the Romantic.” 
The next talk, however, fascinated the 
audience although it offered nothing 
new to the professional listener. The 
speaker was Paul Bekker, former well 
known critic of Frankfort, now In- 
tendant of the Cassel Opera. His theme 
was “The Material Foundations of 
Music.” Following him came August 
Halm, who treated the “Problems of 
Form.” 

Georg Capellen was introduced next, 
and delivered a rather tedious two hour 
polemic against Riemann’s dualism of 
sharp and minor. C. Schumann also 
was heard at length in an exposition of 
his monocentric system, and E. M. von 
Hornbostel talked on exotic music, illus- 
trating his points by gramophone 
records of original Indian war chants, 
Chinese theater music, etc. 

Ernst Krenek, representative of the 
younger school of composers, rather sur- 
prised his hearers by the lack of idealism 
inherent in his remarks. Quoting the 
classic phrase, “Life is necessary, art 
is not necessary,” he proceeded to elabo- 
rate a futilitarian musical credo. His 
talk aroused much protest for as one 
veteran remarked: “If the leaders of 
youth in our art life are devoid of 
idealism so early in their careers, what 
is to become of Germany’s future?” 

_ Ater all, the talk, though interesting 
In its way, accomplished little. Perhaps 
the most valuable additions to the Con- 
g°ess were the two gala performances 
the Landestheater of “Oberon” under 
general musical direction of Ferdi- 
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Bruckner’s F Minor Mass by the Bach 


id Wagner, and the premiére of 
iety under the baton of Franz 
lipp. 





Berlioz’s Requiem Sung in Manchester 


[ANCHESTER, Nov. 21.—At a recent 
lé concert, under the leadership of 
Hamilton Harty, there was pre- 
ited Berlioz’s Requiem. This was an- 
eed as the first performance in 
nehester. A full presentation of the 
e requires, in addition to a large cho- 
rus and orchestra, four extra brass sec- 
tions and extra tympani. The brass in- 
struments were in the galleries on each 
Side of the orchestra, produced masses 
oi tone. The work as a whole, however, 
lacks spontaneity. It is a magnificent 
display of tonal effects, with little hu- 
man appeal. Sir Hamilton, taking ad- 
vantage of the extra basses, had also on 
IS program Glazounoff’s “The Kremlin” 
— poem for orchestra and brass 
Nand. 
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Berlin Agog Over Max von Schillings’ 


Dismissal from State Opera Directorship 
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Max von Schillings, Director of the Berlin State Opera, and His Wife, Barbara Kemp, 
Opera Singer. Von Schillings’ Resignation Has Been Demanded by the Prussian Minis- 
ter of the Interior on the Grounds of Artistic and Business Shortcomings 


ERLIN, Nov. 29.—The political and 

artistic world of Berlin has been 
stirred by the dismissal of Max von 
Schillings, director of the Staatsoper, by 
the Prussian Minister of the Interior, 
Dr. Becker, on the official grounds of 
artistic and business shortcomings. It 
is rumored, however, that Barbara 
Kemp, the singer, who is the wife of 
von Schillings, is the real cause of the 
upheaval, as the prima donna is said to 
have caused constant friction at the 
opera house which her husband man- 
aged. 

Last night Foreign Minister Strese- 
mann gave a banquet in von Schillings’ 
honor, greeting him thus: ‘Dear Di- 
rector, I should be very angry with you, 
since you have destroyed my whole in- 


terest in Locarno.” Director Deutsch of 
the General Electric Company is also 
organizing a protest against the action 
of Dr. Becker. Behind this protest are 
said to be men prominent in industrial 
and financial circles. 

Charges that von Schillings wrote an 
excellent contract for his wife for her 
appearances at the Staatsoper are 
denied, with the statement that this con- 
tract was written by Professor Winter, 
who has been named director. Miss 
Kemp has canceled her K6nigsberg en- 
gagement to return here to aid her hus- 
band in the fight which she character- 
ized as “bureaucracy meddling in cul- 
ture.” Supporters of the Prussian 
Minister of the Interior insist that Miss 
Kemp’s interference in the past made 
life impossible for other operatic stars 
and kept them from engagements in the 
Berlin State Opera. 





Vienna State Opera Seeks Bruno Walter 


VIENNA, Nov. 10.—Bruno Walter has 
officially been offered a post as one of the 
directors of the Staatsoper. Walter 
seems inclined to accept, but says he 
will be unable to until his three year 
contract with the Municipal Opera at 
Charlottenburg, Berlin, expires. Direc- 
tor Schalk of the Staatsoper says it will 
be impossible to hold open the post that 
long but hopes that some kind of com- 
promise can be effected. 





Gaubert to Direct Paris Conservatory 
Concerts 


Paris, Nov. 17.—Philippe Gaubert will 
direct the Paris Concerts du Conserva- 
toire in four great choral works this 
winter: Bach’s mass in B Minor, the 


“Faust” of Schumann, the “Beatitudes” 
of César Franck and the Ninth Sym- 
Portions of André 


phony by Beethoven. 





Caplet’s “Miroir de Jesus” will also be 
heard. M. Gaubert will place on his pro- 
grams works by Respighi, Prokofieff, 
Louis Vierné, Ravel, Florent Schmitt, 
Roussel, Roger Ducasse, Louis Aubert 
and Louis Vuillemin. Adhering to the 
traditions of the orchestra, no novelties 
will be introduced. 





Leo Slezak’s Concert Postponed Due to 
Accident 

BERLIN, Nov. 10.—The concert of Leo 
Slezak has been postponed due to the 
fact that the singer, stepping out of his 
automobile while it was still in motion, 
stumbled and hurt his ankle. The acci- 
dent is not serious, however. 





Paris.—By a decree of the Ministry 
of Fine Arts, Albert Carré, former di- 
rector of the Opéra Comique, has been 
named honorary director of the Second 
National Theater. 














Strauss Critieised for Fee 
Charged One-Armed Pianist 


USICAL circles of the con- 

tinent are indignant to learn 
that Richard Strauss charged Paul 
von Wittgenstein, the one-armed 
pianist, $25,000 to compose for him 
a concerto for one hand, according 
to the New York Evening Post 
Foreign Service. The concerto, 
recently played in Berlin, won an 
ovation for Herr von Wittgenstein. 
Strauss likewise came in for 
hearty praise, both for the quality 
of his work and for his generous 
idea of providing an unfortunate 
pianist with a work so brilliantly 
accommodated to his limitations. 
It now develops that Herr von 
Wittgenstein solicited the concerto 
from the composer and at the same 
time asked for other works for the 
left hand. Strauss’ colleagues 
charged reasonable fees for their 
services, but Strauss measured his 
fee to what he believed was his 
client’s ability to pay. 


Gluck’s Iphigenia” 
Revived by Walter 
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ERLIN, Nov. 15.—Gluck’s “Iphigenia 

auf Aulis” was revived at the 
Municipal Opera at Charlottenburg on 
Nov. 10 under the musical direction of 
Bruno Walter and the artistic direction 
of Intendant Heinz Tietjen. The pro- 
duction of such a work is a generous 


gesture of the management, since its 
success can never be measured in box 
office receipts. 5 : 

However, the opera was given with 
every possible vocal support, and the 
orchestra treated the score with the 
requisite delicacy and discretion. Delia 
Reinhardt in the title réle was a joy to 
the eye and ear. Equally satisfactory 
were Maria Olszewska as Clytamnestra, 
Carl M. Ohman as Achilles, Anton Bau- 
mann as Calchas, and Emil Schipper as 
Agamemnon. y " 

The opera was performed, not in the 
original version, but as Wagner edited 
it; and, in the Third Act particularly, 
the hand of the composer of “Lohengrin” 
was all too noticeable. The staging was 
good, but the sets of Emil Pretorius 
were rather cheap in their modernism. 

At the Lessing Theater the Interna- 
tional Pantomine Society, which Max 
Reinhardt organized last summer, pre- 
sented a program consisting of four 
offerings. 

The first was a marionette show, “Das 
Leben hangt an einem Faden” (“Life 
Hangs on a Thread”) to the music of 
Muffat. Next came a pantomimic mono- 
logue, “Spiegelbild” (“Picture in the 
Mirror”) to the score of Auguste Dur- 
and. The third part was “The Green 
Flute,” the Chinese ballet to Mozartian 
music which had its premiére at the Salz- 
burg Festival season last summer. The 
music and the staging were aesthetically 
at odds throughout and the ballet was 
the weakest spot of the evening. Last 
came Ernst Matray and Jaap Kool’s 
“Broadway,” Europe’s conception of the 
Great White Way, strangely distorted 
but colorful and rather exciting in its 
choreographic and musical movement. 














Conservatory Faculty Salaries 
Assigned 


Paris, Nov. 17.—By a ministerial de- 
cree the Conservatory of Paris assigns 
the following emoluments to the faculty: 
Seventy-three full professors will receive 
a salary of 8000 francs per annum, 
twelve second-class professors 5000 
francs, and five assistant professors 
3000 francs a year. 


Paris 





Evening Dress Compulsory at Opéra 
Comique 


Paris, Nov. 15.—The new manage- 
ment of the Opéra Comique has notified 
its patrons that evening dress for men 
and women will be de rigueur in all the 
best seats. 
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Ponselle Sisters Revive De 
Reszké Days in Opera 


OR the first time since the De 

Reszké brothers appeared to- 
gether, two members of one family 
are heard on the same day in 
stellar réles at Metropolitan Opera 
House. In the afternoon of Dec. 5 
Carmela Ponselle, contralto, makes 
her début there as Ammneris in 
“Aida.” In the evening, her sister, 
Rosa Ponselle, appears as Leonora 
in “Trovatore.” Each singer at- 
tends her sister’s performance. 
The Governor of Connecticut and 
the Mayor of Meriden, the city in 
which the Ponselles were born, are 
guests at the matinée. 











PIANISTS VISIT CANTON 





Rachmaninoff and Josef Hofmann Draw 
Throngs to Their Recitals 


CANTON, OHIO, Nov. 28.—Sergei Rach- 
maninoff and Josef Hofmann visited this 
city in the same week aid gave piano 
recitals which were heard by _ excep- 
tionally large audiences. Mr. Rach- 
maninoff appeared under the local man- 
agement of Ralph D. Smith, and Mr. 
Hofmann came under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Club. 

The senior MacDowell Club has given 
programs, and the junior and juvenile 
clubs have each given two. 

Gounod’s ‘Redemption” 
sented recently in Grace 
Church. 

The Alpenroesil Swiss Singing Society, 
with G. B. Grilli, gave its semi-annual 
concert in Canton Music Hall. 

Verda Burkhart, organist, assisted by 
Hilda Schrantz, soprano, gave a recital 
recently in Trinity Reformed Church. 

The following teachers have presented 
pupils in recitals:—Mrs. Clark Whel, 
Ethyl Rudy, Jeanette Smith Armitage, 
G. B. Grilli and Ethel Robinson. Pupils 
of Mount Maris Academy and Mount 
Union Conservatory have also been 
heard. 

Audre Deal, local dancer, is now with 
the Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet. She re- 
cently was a member of the Chicago 
and San Carlo opera companies. 

Mrs. Clarence Dretke, pianist of this 
city, represented Ohio at the recent 
meeting at Warren of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. 

Ebba C. Nordstrom and Dr. M. F. 
Gruber, musicians of this city, were re- 
cently married. 

Sousa’s Band, 
Smith’s 
people. 


was __—ipre- 
Reformed 


appearing under Mr. 
management, attracted many 
R. L. MYERs. 





Rivoli and Rialto Theaters Present 
Artistic Features 


_Ben Bernie and the Rialto Gang in a 
diversified program at the Rialto have, 
as assisting artists, Fowler and Tamara, 
dance favorites, whose performances at 
George White’s “Scandals” and at the 
Casa Lopez have been enthusiastically 
received; Irving Kaufman, and Mar- 
guerite White, whose song interpreta- 
tions are unusual. Hy. C. Geis, organist, 
presents a novelty arrangement of “I’m 
Sitting on Top of the: World.” Oliver 
Strunk and C. Herbert MacAhan play 
regular organ numbers. The Rivoli pro- 
gram opens with the Rivoli divertisse- 
ments. Marion and Martinez Randall, 
who have been dancing to appreciative 
audiences for the past week at the Rialto, 
and the Rivolettes give a prologue diver- 
tissement to the feature. Harold Rams- 
bottom and Frank Stewart Adams alter- 
nate at the organ during the regular per- 
formances, : 





Marjorie Meyer Scheduled for Recital 


Marjorie Meyer, soprano, will be heard 
in recital on the evening of Dec. 10 in 
Steinway Hall. Miss Meyer’s program 
includes numbers by Mozart, Handel, 
Beethoven, Hummel, Schubert, Brahms, 
Dvorak, Wolf, Strauss, Schumann and 
Mahler. Frederick Persson will be at 
the piano. 





Sing “Elijah” at First Presbyterian 


Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” was sung be- 
fore a congregation which packed to the 
doors the First Presbyterian Church, 
New York, on the evening of Nov. 29, 
under the leadership of Dr. William C. 
Carl, organist and choirmaster of the 
Church. The soloists were Olive Mar- 
shall, soprano; Amy Ellerman, con- 
tralto; Ernest Davis, tenor, and Edgar 
Schofield, baritone. 


_ska as piano soloist. 


MINNEAPOLIS MEN CONTINUE PROGRESS 





High Ideals Manifested in 
Programs Given by 
Verbrugghen 


By H. K. Zuppinger 


MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 28.—The third of 
the Minneapolis Symphony’s series of 
Friday night concerts was given in the 
Lyceum Theater on Nov. 20 under the 
baton of Henri Verbrugghen, and with 
Cecilia Hansen, violinist, as soloist. The 
program: 


Overture, “Flying Dutchman”. ..Wagner 
Suite for Orchestra, Op. 19....Dohnanyi 
“Talia” RDADSOGY 2. ois 0 cesses Casella 
Concerto for Violin, No, 2........ Bruch 


The orchestra’s playing of the “Flying 
Dutchman” Overture served to empha- 
size the strides being made this year, 
not only in the ensemble, but also in the 
individual choirs. Under the untiring 
devotion of Mr. Verbrugghen, the fine 
body of musicians has found itself, and 
is indeed a force to be reckoned with 


in the musical life of the Northwest. 
Casella’s Rhapsody was played for the 
first time since 1921, and interest was 
added to this number by the fact that the 
composer will visit Minneapolis soon 
as guest of Pro Musica. 

For the second time Miss Hansen took 
a Minneapolis audience by storm with 
her fine playing, giving new life and 
color to Bruch’s somewhat dull music. 

The fifth Sunday concert was given on 
Nov. 22 with Gitta Gradova as piano 


soloist. The program was: 

Overture, “Bappno’...... 0+. 6s Goldmark 

Andante, “The Fjords,” from ‘Scan- 
dinavian’’ Symphony........... Cowen 

“Kamarinskaya,”’ Fantasy on Two. 
pO ee eee Glinka 

CONCSTtD IND. Bscsscccsees Rachmaninoff 

“Siavonic” Dance NG. 1........ Dvorak 


Not for many years have Sunday 
audiences heard such a sensational piano 
performance as was given by Miss Grad- 
ova. She has an ardent temperament, in 
addition to a fine technical equipment. 
The orchestra again gave a splendid ac- 
count of itself. The audience was large 
and responsive. 





LEGINSKA SOLOIST WITH 





Women’s Club Gives Program—Glee 
Club Is Engaged for Concerts in 
Other Cities—Local Artists Heard 


DayTON, Nov. 28.—Music by Brahms 
and Mozart was prominent on the pro- 
gram given on Nov. 23 in the Victory 
Theater by the Cincinnati Symphony, 
under Fritz Reiner, with Ethel Legin- 
The former com- 
poser was represented by his Symphony 
in C Minor, the latter by his Concerto 
in A. The orchestra gave its accustomed 
good account of itself. Miss Leginska 
showed satisfying virtuosity in the Con- 
certo. 

An afternoon program was given at 
“Runnymede,” the home of Mrs. Harry 
Talbott, when the Women’s Music Club 
members were guests of the head of the 
organization. Those taking part were 
Dr. Alois Bartschmidt, former dean of 


REINER’S MEN AT DAYTON 


the American Guild of Organists; Marie 
Hammer, Henrietta Owen Ludlow, Char- 
lotte Chambers, Clara Turpen Grimes, 
Edith C. Crebs, Alverda Sinks and Ruth 
Service. 

The Dayton Glee Club will fulfill en- 
gagements at London, Eaton, Xenia and 
other towns. Men from nineteen dif- 
ferent churches representing nine de- 
nominations make up its _ personnel. 
Mary Werner, a pupil of Henry A. 
Ditzel; who won a recent prize in an Ohio 
music memory contest, is the accom- 
panist. V. H. Hamm is manager, with 
E. B. Ganster as conductor. 

The Masonic Glee Club of Stillwater 
was heard before members of the 
Masonic Order and their friends at the 
Beckel Hotel on Nov. 24. 

A musicale was given as the Sprague 
music studios by two local artists, Euse- 
bia Simpson, pianist, and Lewis Henry 
Horton, baritone. H. EUGENE HALL. 





Crist Invited to Conduct Own Works in 
Bournemouth 


BOURNEMOUTH, ENG., Nov. 21.—Bain- 
bridge Crist, American composer, has 
been invited by Sir Dan Godfrey to con- 
duct his symphonic suite, “Egyptian 
Impressions” and the final dance from 
his choreographic drama, “Le Pied de 
la Momie,” with the symphony orchestra 
on Dee. 3. 


Ruth Breton to Appear in New York 


Ruth Breton, violinist, will give a re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall, New York, Dec. 10, 
including on her program a Corelli 
Sonata which has not been previously 
played in this country. The program 
will consist entirely of music composed 
for the violin, arrangements being 
barred. On Dec. 18 Miss Breton makes 
an appearance with orchestra in Balti- 
more. Her total of orchestral appear- 
ances this season now is seven, the cities 
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HARRIET SCHOLDER 


Concert Pianist 
Teacher 
Soloist: New York Symphony, Detroit Symphony, 
St. Louis Symphony, Metropolitan Opera House 


Announces the Reopening of Her Studio 
And Is Available for a Limited Number of Pupils 


being New York, Cincinnati, Springfield, 
Ill., Montclair, N. J., Duluth, Baltimore 
and Nashville. 





Isa Kremer to Give N. Y. Recital 


Isa Kremer, returned to New York 
after presenting her programs of inter- 
national ballads in Paris and London 
and elsewhere in Europe during the 
summer and autumn, will make her sea- 
son’s bow at the Manhattan Opera 
House on Sunday evening, Dec. 6, under 
the management of Universal Artists, S. 
Hurok, managing director. Among other 
novelties Miss Kremer will. present a 
new song by Cadman, which the Ameri- 
ean composer wrote especially for her. 





Laurie Merrill To Give Recital 


Laurie Merrill, soprano, will give a 
recital in Steinway Hall, on Dec. 16, with 
Richard Hageman as accompanist. Miss 
Merrill will be in costume. She will ap- 
pear in Wollaston, Mass., on Dec. 7. 


FACULTY MEMBER 
FOR NINE YEARS 
INSTITUTE OF 
MUSICAL ART 


STEINWAY PIANO 


Sal NN 


5 
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Goossens to Conduct Boston 
Symphony as Guest 


OSTON, Nov. 27.—Eugene 

Goossens, English conductor 
and composer, is to appear as 
guest conductor in three concerts 
of the Boston Symphony this 
winter. He will visit Boston for 
this purpose for the week of Jan. 
17, thus giving Serge Koussevitzky 
a mid-season rest, and will conduct 
the regular pair of symphony con- 
certs in Symphony Hall on Jan. 22 
and 23, and the concert in Provi- 
dence on Jan. 19. It is by courtesy 
of George Eastman, founder of 
the Eastman School of Music, that 
Mr. Goossens will visit Boston. 
Not long ago Mr. Goossens accepted 
an invitation to conduct the New 
York Symphony as guest for six 
concerts in January. These will 
directly precede his Boston engage- 
ments. W. J. PARKER. 











ST. LOUIS GREETS BAUER 





Teachers’ Educational Association 
Presents Pianist in Recital 


St. Louis, Nov. 28.—The Piano Teach- 
ers’ Educational Association presented 
Harold Bauer in a piano recital last 


night in the Sheldon Auditorium. Mr. 
Bauer played the Bach Partita B Flat, 
Beethoven’s “Pathétique”’ Sonata, Schu- 
mann’s Fantasie, Op. 17, and a group 
bracketing Brahms’ Rhapsody in E Flat. 
Debussy’s “Claire de Lune,” Ravel’s 
“Jeux d’Eau” and the Chopin Scherzo 
in C Sharp Minor. Mr. Bauer’s com- 
plete mastery of his instrument was a 
source of intense pleasure to an au- 
dience composed of students and sin- 
cere music lovers. 

The Apollo Club gave its first con- 
cert of the season last Tuesday night 
in the Odeon with Esther Dale, soprano, 
as soloist. Under Charles Galloway’s 
baton, the men gave zest to several good 
choral works. Miss Dale sang with 
artistry. Paul Friess accompanied. 

Tyrie W. Lyon, pianist, and Margue- 
rite Grace, violinist, were soloists at the 
regular monthly musical evening at the 
Town Club this week. 

HERBERT W. Cost. 





Professional Violinists Protect 
Their Instruments with 


KOVERITE CASES 





Lifton Mfg. Co. 
Gentlemen :— 


The violin case is a very fine piece of 
workmanship as well as a most attractive 
one. The device for drawing the moisture 
proof covering over the instrument is an 
excellent idea, effective and simple, and it 
should appeal without doubt to many violin- 
ists. 

Sincerely yours, 
JASCHA HEIFETZ. 

The only case that properly pvotects your val- 
uable instrument and prolongs its life. The 
covering pad cannot be misnlaced nor can the 
instrument fall out by improper closing. ‘The 
special arrangement keers it moisture- and dust- 
proof—improving the tone of the instrument. 

These famous violin virtuosos endorse 

Koverite Cases 
Rudolph Polk, Cecelia Hansen, Jacob Altschuler, 
Robert Heifetz, Bronislaw Huberman, Herbert 
Dittler, Head of Violin Department of Columbia; 
Ben Bernie, Paul Specht, Ernie Holz of the Vin- 
cent Lopez Orchestra, and many others. 





See It at Your Dealer’s Today, or Write 


LIFTON MFG. CO. 


40-46 West 20th St. New York City 
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MILWAUKEE HEARS 
SUITE BY DOHNANYI 


Stock Forces in Second Con- 
cert—Whiteman Gives 


Program 
By C. O. Skinrood 
MILWAUKEE, Nov. 28. — Frederick 
Stock, conductor of the Chicago Sym- 
phony, gave the following program at 
his second concert of the season in the 
Pabst Theater. 


“Schéhérazade” Suite.. Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Overture to “Bartered Bride”..Smetana 





Suite for Orchestra........... Dohnanyi 
(New) 

Prelude to ‘“Meistersinger”’...... Wagner 

Parts of “Schéhérazade” had been 


heard here previously, but this time Mr. 
Stock elected to bring the beauties of the 
entire Suite to the attention of his fol- 
lowers. Jacques Gordon, solo violinist, 
added more than a little to the interest 
in this work. 

Smetana’s Overture was given a char- 
acteristic reading. A high light on the 
program was the Dohnanyi Suite for 
Orchestra which gave a grateful oppor- 
tunity to six soloists, players of the 
violin, ’cello, viola, clarinet, English and 
French horns. One section of the Suite 
proved so effective that it had to be 
repeated. The “Meistersinger” Prelude, 
was interpreted in distinguished style. 
The concert was under the management 
of Margaret Rice. 

Paul Whiteman and his orchestra were 
heard in a concert at the Pabst Theater, 
under the management of Marion An- 
drews, before a large audience which 
manifested every sign of cordiality for 
the fare offered. The program included 
old favorites adapted to jazz rhythms ef- 
fectively, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Hymn to 


the Sun,” Kriesler’s “Caprice Viennois” 
and Zamenick’s “Indian Dawn.” 

M. L. Nemmers, of Holy Trinity 
Church, recently. celebrated his fiftieth 
anniversary as organist and choir direc- 
tor. The occasion was marked by a 
solemn high mass in his honor and spe- 
cial music. An honorary dinner was held 
at the close of the service. Mr. Nemmers 
is a graduate of the Teachers’ Normal 
Seminary at St. Francis. For seventeen 
years he taught in various schools and 
led church choirs. He has composed 
church music including several masses. 


SPECIAL MONTCLAIR MUSIC 








Koussevitzky Leads Boston Players and 
Damrosch Brings N. Y. Symphony 


MontTciair, N. J., Nov. 28.—Mont- 
clair music lovers crowded the audi- 
torium of the High School on two con- 
secutive days to hear two famous or- 
chestras play under the auspices of 
Unity Church. 


On Wednesday evening the Boston 
Symphony, under Serge Koussevitzky, 
gave a program comprising Bach’s 
Third “Brandenburg” Concerto, De- 
bussy’s “Aprés-Midi,” a Suite from 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Tsar Saltan,” and 
the First Symphony of Brahms. The 
famous conductor was applauded with 
enthusiasm, the Bach and Brahms num- 
bers evoking keen appreciation. It is 
doubtful if these compositions have ever 
been performed here in such style before. 

On Tuesday afternoon Walter Dam- 
rosch and the New York Symphony 
again drew a capacity house to the sec- 
ond of this year’s concerts for young 
folks. The Largo from Dvorak’s “New 
World” Symphony was given a par- 
ticularly sympathetic reading. <A _ spe- 
cial attraction was Widor’s “American” 
March, composed for Mr. Damrosch by 
the French organist. PHILIP GORDON. 





BROOKLYN WELCOMES NOTABLE EVENTS 


UTE LLL LLU LLL LL CULL ECL LL LLL LLL LLL 


ROOKLYN, Nov. 28.—The New York 

Symphony gave its first concert of 
the season at the Academy of Music on 
the afternoon of Nov. 21. The soloists 
were Leopoldine Damrosch, pianist, 
daughter of the conductor, and Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone. The orchestra 
was heard in two works by Fauré, 
Pavane, and “La Fileuse” from the 
“Pelléas et Mélisande” Suite; Brahms’ 
Fourth Symphony, and _ Saint-Saéns’ 
“Carnival of the Animals,” with Walter 
Damrosch and Miss Damrosch at the 
piano. Mr. Werrenrath was heard in 
music by Horatio Parker, Schubert, 
Brahms and Grieg. Herbert Carrick as- 
sisted at the piano. 
_The Boston Symphony, under Serge 
Koussevitzky, opened its Brooklyn sea- 
son at the Academy of Music on Nov. 
27. Tchaikovsky’s “Pathetic” Sym- 
phony received an inspired reading. 
Bach’s Third “Brandenburg” Concerto 
from string quartet, Debussy’s “After- 
noon of a Faun” and Dukas’ “Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice” made up the program. The 
concerts are given under the direction 


of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, 


Vetropolitan Forces in “Tosca” 


The second performance this season 

by the Metropolitan Opera on Nov. 17 
Was a brilliant “Tosca” with a cast in- 
cluding Maria Jeritza, Giovanni Marti- 
neiii and Antonio Scotti, and with other 
Toes sung by Messrs. Ananian, Mala- 
testa, Reschiglian, Paltrinieri and Picco, 
ani Mary Bonetti. Tuillio Serafin was 
al able conductor. 
‘he Hartmann Quartet, made up of 
r‘hur Hartmann, first violin; Bernard 
Ocko, second violin; Mitja Stillman, 
Vioia, and Lajos Shuk, ’cello, was heard 
In the Academy of Music on the after- 
noon of Nov. 15. The program included 
Compositions by Frank Bridge and 
Beethoven. Ernst von Dohnanyi as- 
sisted in a performance of his E Minor 
Quartet. 

‘he third concert by the Free Musiéal 


Society was given at the New Utrecht 
High School on Nov. 20. Soloists were 
Lucile Howard, soprano; Tobias Bloom, 
violinist; Eva Stern, pianist, and the 
New Utrecht High School Glee Club, 
under Peter J. Wilhousky. Leonard G. 
Hayton was accompanist. 

Marguerite C. Kaiser, exponent of the 
Virgil Clavier Method, gave a public re- 
cital of her pupils at Apollo Studios on 
Nov. 17 


Dayton Choir Heard 


The Dayton Westminster Choir sang 
at the Academy in an excellent concert. 
The program included works by Men- 
delssohn, Grieg, Christiansen, Ark- 
hangelsky, Noble, Lutkin and Dickinson 
given excellently under John Finley 
Williamson. 

Harold Bryson, baritone, and Alton 
Jones, pianist, were heard in recital at 
the Brooklyn Conservatory recently. 
Mr. Bryson sang songs by Deems Taylor, 
Haydn, Handel, Rontani, Hildach, Smith, 
Burleigh, Strickland and Morgan. Mr. 
Jones played numbers by Chopin, Liszt, 
MacDowell, Taylor and Bortkiewicz. 

The Fisk Jubilee Singers were heard 
at the Academy of Music recently. 

ARTHUR F. ALLIB. 





Boston Church Honors Patron Saint 


BOSTON, Nov. 28.—St. Cecilia’s 
Church in Belvidere Street celebrated 
the feast of its patron saint on Sunday 
last in a special musical program ar- 
ranged by John A. O’Shea, organist and 
director of music. Compositions by Mr. 
O’Shea were played during the mass, 
and a chorus of sixty voices sang Pietro 
Yon’s “Regina Pacis’ Mass. Gounod’s 
“O Salutaris” was sung at the offertory 
by the church quartet, comprising Joan 
Parsons, soprano; Nora Burns, con- 
tralto; Thomas A. Quinn, tenor, and 
William H. O’Brien, baritone. 

W. J. PARKER. 





Boston.—Claudine Leeve, soprano, 
recently appeared with success as _ solo- 
ist in a musical given at Ipswich, Mass. 





g HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


TRINITY COURT, BOSTON 








Maestro di Canto 
Tel. Back Bay 3181 
270 Huntington 


Avenue, Boston 








Gregorian Chants Ideal 


for Liturgical Music, 
Declares Dom Ferretti 
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Right Rev. Abbot Dom Ferreti. At His 


Right, Nicola A. Montani 


On a recent out-going ship there sailed 
for Italy the Right Rev. Abbot Dom 
Paulo M. Ferretti, president of the 
Pontifical Institute of Sacred Music in 
Rome, who returned to Europe after a 
few weeks’ visit in the United States. 
Before he left Rome last spring Dom 
Ferretti was given a private audience 
with the Pope, in which he was told 
to express His Holiness’ pleasure at the 
increasing appreciation for Gregorian 
chants now manifest in America. 

Dom Ferretti delivered a course of 
lectures in the Pope Pius X School in 
New York, then went to Philadelphia, 
where he was the guest of Nicola A. 
Montani, teacher of singing and con- 
ductor of the Palestrina Choir. He 
delivered an informal lecture on sacred 
music in the Catholic Girls’ High School. 
He delivered the Pope’s message, spoke 
at length on his own account. 

Said he: “It has been desired to 
emphasize Gregorian music above all 
other as most appropriate for the 
church. That is because essentially it 





Chiapusso Gives Waterloo Recital 


WATERLOO, IowA, Nov. 28.—Jan Chia- 
pusso, pianist, gave a recital to a well- 
filled house in East High Auditorium 
recently. His interpretations of Bee- 
thoven, Chopin. Liszt, César Franck and 
others were brilliant and won the hearts 
of Waterloo musicians. 


is prayer. The words ‘peace’ and 
‘glory’ have been the standard by which 
music has been judged as worthy to be 
sung in the house of God. If a com- 
position, no matter how finely wrought, 
does not give glory to God and peace 
to man, it is unfit for liturgical pur- 
poses.” 


BOSTON SYMPHONY OPENS 
SERIES FOR PROVIDENCE 


Koussevitzky Leads Notable Concert 
Before Throng—Resident Artists 
Heard in Programs 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Nov. 28.—The Bos- 
ton Symphony gave the first of a series 
of five concerts in Infantry Hall, on Nov. 
17. It was the forty-fifth season of con- 
certs by this orchestra in Providence. 
Never has a series opened more bril- 
liantly. 

Serge Koussevitzky was received with 
enthusiasm by the vast assemblage as 
he made his appearance at the conduc- 
tor’s desk. The Symphony was Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Pathetic.” So perfectly in 
accord with their leader were the play- 
ers that the audience was _ literally 
thrilled by the beauty and artistry of 
the performance. 

Other numbers on the program were 
Debussy’s Prelude to “L’Aprés-midi d’un 
Faune,” Weber’s Overture to “Eur- 
yanthe” and Dukas’ “Sorcerer’s Appren- 
tice.” 

The Chopin Club, Mrs. Edgar J. 
Lownes, president, held its November 
meeting and musicale in its new head- 
quarters, the ball room of the Narragan- 
sett Hotel on the morning of Nov. 19. 
More than 400 members of the Club 
were present. A delightful program of 
vocal and instrumental numbers was 
given. These included groups of songs 
by Amelia Strobel Hill, soprano, and 
Helen Shepherd Udell, contralto. Other 
numbers were given by Emma Winslow 
Childs, pianist; Ella Beatrice Ball 
Battey and Virginia Boyd Anderson, vio- 
linists, and Gertrude Joseffy Chase, 
pianist. 

Helen Hogan, organist of the Central 
Congregational Church, who has recent- 
ly returned from Europe, where she 
gave recitals in several cathedrals, re- 
cently concluded a series of recitals in 
the church of which she is the organist. 
The concluding recital was in memory 
of the late Marco Enrico Bossi, Italian 
organist and composer, with whom Miss 
Hogan studied in Rome in 1920 and at 
Lake Como in 1922. 

N. BISSELL PETTIS. 




















LILLIAN GUSTAFSON 


Soprano 


Available for Song Recitals, 


Lillian Gustafson sang the solo part 
in a voice so deliciously clear and 
pure that it was a sheer joy to listen 
to it. 
offhand, another voice today that is 
so bright and fresh. 
of freshness glistens on its tones. 


Oratorio Engagements, 
Concerts with Orchestra 


A Voice with the Dew on It 


We can scarcely call to mind, 
The very dew 


—I. W., New York Evening Journal, 
Feb. 25, 1925. 


Management 


Walter Anderson, 5 Columbus Circle, N. Y. 


By Special Arrangement 











Baritone 










In Annual 
New York 
Recital 
Town Hall 
Oct. 19th, 1925 


For Dates and 
Terms Address 













Management of 


James Woodside 


520 Steinway Bldg. 
113 West S7th St., 





James Woodside 


New York 











New York Herald 
Tribune: “James 
W oodside, who had made 
a very favorable impression 
here last January, repeated it 
last night. His artistic, 
economical use of his vocal 
resources resulted in a 
smooth, soft tone, an ex- 
cellent vehicle for 
expression.” 
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wae time immemorial it has been recognized 

that a remembrance in the form of care- 
fully selected reading matter is the loftiest 
form of intellectual tribute passing from the 
donor to the recipient. 

O other holiday memento carries with it 
such a year-long sense of gratitude to the 
recipient as a year’s subscription to MUSICAL 
America. Fifty-two times a year the recipi- 
ent will be reminded of your thoughtfulness. 


T HIS is what the presentee will receive: 


OMPLETE REPORTS, first hand, well-writ- 
ten, authoritative news of the musical world. 
To collect accurate information, MUSICAL 
America has the largest corps of trained 
musical writers, located in every part of 
the world, maintained by any musical pub- 
lication. 

TTRACTIVE ILLUSTRATIONS of celebrities 


and all impressive musical events. 


EVIEWS of the new operas produced in the 


leading musical centers. 


RITICISMS of all concerts in the largest 
cities, 
S PECIAL ARTICLES by famous musicians and 


authors. 


NTERVIEWS with the great and coming 
great. 


OLUMNS of wit, satire and sound advice on 
every possible phase of musical activity. 


a, so we might go on interminably. In a 

word, MusicaL America is the ideal Christ- 

mas gift because it performs a service no 

other gift can do; it informs, instructs and 

provides definite methods for musicians, 

teachers, students and music-loving laymen, 

to add to their sum of cultural and mental 

knowledge. To read Musica, AMERICA every 

week is to secure an artistic background 
obtainable in no other way. 


i lee make a Christmas gift of this character is 


to give a remembrance beyond actual price. 


We Send This 
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MUSICAL NEWSPAPER Cable Address: 


501 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Telephone: 820 Murrey Hill 
“Muamer” 





Dear Mrs. Brown: 

We take pleasure in conveying to 
you the greetings of the season from 
Mr. A. Smith of your city, who has en- 
tered your name upon our records fora 
full year's subscription to MUSICAL 
AMERICA. You will begin to receive 
MUSICAL AMERICA at once. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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PUEBLO INDIANS IN 
SAN FRANCISCO LIST 


Native Songs and Dances 
Given in Novel 
Program 


By Marjory M. Fisher 





SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 28.—A novel 
program was given before several hun- 
dred auditors by Pueblo Indians in the 
Fairmont Hotel on Nov. 11. After an 
introduction by Ernest Bloch, composer, 
a trio of Taos Indians sang their “Moon- 
light Song.” Two dancers from Tesuque 
Pueblo gave the Eagle Dance, a frag- 
ment of one of their ceremonies. John 
Collier gave an interesting explanation 
of the significance of the Pueblo dances. 
The Peace Dance of the Taos and a 
Comanche War Dance were given by the 
Taos dancers. Martin Vigil, acting Gov- 
ernor of Tesuque Pueblo, sang Navajo 
songs and one of his own compositions, 
to the rhythmical beating of the drum, 
which accompanied the dancers through- 
out the evening. 

Santiago Naranjo, the _ eighty-six- 
year-old ex-Governor of the Santa Clara 
Pueblo, addressed the audience in his 
native tongue, his brief talk being trans- 
lated by Sotero Ortiz of San Juan 
Pueblo. “What the Indian’s Religion 
Means to Him” was the subject of a 
forceful address by Mr. Ortiz, chair- 
man of the Council of All the Pueblos. 

The Snow Bird Dance—a prayer that 
the snow may be plentiful upon the 
mountains—the Buffalo Dance, given so 
that the buffaloes may be healthy, numer- 
ous and friendly to man, by the Tesuque 
Dancers, and the Hoop Dance by Juanito 
Lujan, preceded by a group of songs by 
Antonio Lujan, concluded the Indians’ 
part of the program. 

Charles F. Lummis was in the audi- 
ence, and in response to a request by Mr. 
Collier, representing the Indian Defense 
Association of Central and Northern 
California, he came to the platform and 
told facts about the Indians as he had 


grown to know.them through an associa- 
tion of thirty-five years. 

The Defense Association, composed of 
prominent people interested in the 
Pueblo Indians and their welfare, is 
making a plea for funds with which to 
obtain the necessary legal assistance to 
assure the rights of the Pueblo Indians 
in recovering their lands and to pro- 
tect them from molestation in their ex- 
pression of religious rites and form of 
government. 


KANSAS CITY WELCOMES 
CELEBRITIES IN RECITALS 








Schumann Heink Concert Draws Throng 
—Rachmaninoff Hailed in Recital— 
Whiteman Orchestra Heard 


KANSAS City, Mo., Nov. 28.—Many 
hundreds demonstrated their devotion to 
the art of Ernestine Schumann Heink, 
when the contralto appeared in a con- 
cert at Convention Hall on Nov. 6, under 
the local management of the Horner- 


Witte Concert Bureau. Florence Harde- 
man, violinist, whose work is well known 
in this city, was welcomed as assisting 
artist. Eleanor Scheib was at the piano. 

Sergei Rachmaninof?f’s recital, given in 
the Ivanhoe Auditorium, Nov. 19, was 
attended not only by the musical devotees 
of this city but.from surrounding ones. 
The artist played Bach’s Partita, No. 
4, in D Major, a Schubert-Rachmaninoff 
Impromptu and “The Brooklet”; Liszt’s 
“Consolation,” “Dance of the Gnomes” 
and “Heroica”; a “Fairy Tale” by Medt- 
ner; the pianist’s own Etude Tableau 
and popular Prelude, and his elaborate 
transcription of Kreisler’s ‘“Liebes- 
freud.”” Deeply impressive was his per- 
formance of the Chopin B Minor Sonata. 
The concert was given under the direc- 
tion of C. J. Foley of Boston. 

The popularity of Paul Whiteman and 
his orchestra was again proved when 
they appeared in the second event of the 
Ivanhoe Concert Series and thoroughly 
diverted a capacity audience. Particu- 
lar recognition was given the work of 
Harry Perrella, pianist. Many were un- 
able to gain admission to the auditorium. 
A return engagement has been an- 
nounced for January. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 


BRAHMS REQUIEM IS 
SUNG IN PITTSBURGH 


Sokoloff Conducts Work 
With Own Forces and 
Resident Chorus 


By William E. Benswanger 

PITTSBURGH, Nov. 28.—For the first 
time in many years, Pittsburgh heard 
the Brahms Requiem, on Nov. 20 and 21, 
when the Mendelssohn Choir, of which 
Ernest Lunt is leader, codperated with 
the Cleveland Orchestra, under Nikolai 
Sokoloff, in a noteworthy performance 
of this work. Mr. Sokoloff led his forces 
with an enthusiasm which was echoed in 
the audience. On Friday evening, the 
Requiem was prefaced by the Brahms 
“Academic Festival” Overture. 

On Saturday afternoon the Requiem 
was repeated, and the program also in- 
cluded the Overture to “Freischiitz,” 
and two excerpts from Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Fairy Tale of Tsar Saltan” and 
“Golden Cockerel.” 

Soloists in the Requiem were Grace 
Kerns, soprano, and Thomas Denijs, 
baritone, both of whom acquitted them- 
selves admirably. Besides Mr. Sokoloff’s 
fine leadership, Mr. Lunt deserves much 
credit in preparing the choir. : 

Gaylord Yost, violinist, and William 
H. Oetting, pianist, gave a program of 
sonatas for their instruments on Nov. 
23, the sonatas being those of Henri 
Edouard Woolett, John Powell, and Alex- 
ander Tcherepnin. 

Dallmeyer Russell, pianist, will play 
with the St. Louis Symphony, under 
Rudolph Ganz in St. Louis; and with 
the Minneapolis Symphony, under Henri 
Verbrugghen, in Minneapolis, in 
January. . 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell appeared in 
a recital of her husband’s music on Nov. 
23. The recital was given in the audi- 
torium of the Pennsylvania College for 
Women. : : 

Margaret Spaulding appeared in re- 
cital in Carnegie Music Hall on Nov. 
20. Her accompanist was Earl Mitchell. 





Kitty Cheatham gave a characteristic 
program in Carnegie Music Hall on Nov. 
22. Miss Cheatham’s appearance was of 
especial interest. 

Students of the music department of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology ap- 
peared in recital on Nov. 24. 


CANTON CIVIC OPERA IN 
“BARBER” WINS PLAUDITS 








Organization Presents Guests in Third 
Production Under Leadership of 
Rudolf Schuller 


CANTON, OHIO, Nov. 28.—In com- 
memoration of the first performance of 
the work in Italian in America 100 years 
ago, the Canton Civic Grand Opera 
Company, Inc., presented the “Barber 
of Seville,’ on Nov. 17, before about 
2000. This was the company’s third 
production. Last season Bachel Frease 
Green, of Canton, operatic soprano, or- 
ganized this company for the purpose of 
giving opportunity to Canton’s talented 
singers. Preparation is being made to 
present “Faust” in January. 

The réle of Rosina in “The Barber” 
was taken by a Canton girl, Virginia 
Jones, who is still in her teens. She 
carried out this part with the ability of 
a professional. 

The réle of Bartolo was taken by Cor- 
neille Des Bordes; Count Almaviva by 
Sergei Radamsky; the Music Master by 
Fred Patton, and the Barber by Georges 
Kanony, all New York artists. Each of 
these artists was of fine caliber both in 
acting and singing. Other rdles were 
taken by Canton artists, Ethel Robin- 
son, Thomas Ward and Paul Jones. 

A great deal of the successful work 
of this performance rested on the con- 
ductor, Rudolf Schuller, who was well 
equipped for his task. He has composed 
and published several operas. 

Elizabeth Fogle is secretary of the 
Canton Civic Opera, and Mrs. Green, 
president. 

The orchestra members were selected 
from the Cleveland Orchestra and local 
groups. With no more than one en- 
semble rehearsal, their work was finely 
done. RALPH L. MYERS. 
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“SHE PROVED A SINGER OF PERSONAL CHARM, WITH A 


INTELLIGENCE IN NO SMALL DEGREE.”—New York Sun, Nov. 20, 1925 
“SOPRANO WINS HER AUDIENCE.”—New York Times, Nov. 20, 1925 





SOPRANO 


LOVELY VOICE AND MUSICAL 


KATHERINE PALMER 


EMPHASIZES HER BOSTON, CHICAGO AND 
PHILADELPHIA SUCCESSES IN NEW YORK 
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AEOLIAN HALL RECITAL NOVEMBER 19, 1925 
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SOPRANO WINS HER AUDIENCE 


Katherine Palmer, who has a sweet soprano voice, 
gave a recital which had many pleasurable moments. 
The beautiful “Ave Maria” from Max Bruch’s can- 
tata, “Das Feuerkreuz,” warmed the audience to the 
point of sympathy with the singer. Her simplicity 
and sincerity were fully appreciated in the lieder of 
Hugo Wolf, Brahms and Strauss. . . . Her songs in 
English were sung with freedom and expression. Two, 
“The Sun at Last,” by Anne Stratton, who bowed 
her acknowledgments from the balcony, and “When 
Thou Art Nigh,” by Meta Schumann, who acted as 
accompanist, met with much favor. 

New York Times, Nov. 20, 1925 


* * * 


SHOWS VOICE OF PROMISE 


Katherine Palmer, a young soprano, gave her first 
local recital yesterday afternoon at Aeolian Hall, sing- 
ing in the standard four languages of recital. An un- 
familiar number of the German contingent on her pro- 
gram was “Ave Maria,” from Max Bruch’s cantata; 
“Das Feuerkreuz,” with an additional accompaniment 
furnished by Herman Rosen, violinist, and Oswaldo 
Mazzucchi, Philharmonic cellist. Meta Schumann, 
represented by “When Thou Art Nigh,” in the closing 
group English, was the accompanying pianist. 

Miss Palmer’s singing betokened potentialities, 
pe mee | and interpretative, and these have been recog- 
nized. 

. .. Her smooth, clear high notes were heard to ad- 
vantage in the sustained passages of Duparc’s 
“Phidyle.” 

New York Herald Tribune, Nov. 20, 1925 


Management of KATHERINE PALMER, c/o Musical America Co., 501 Fifth Ave., New York City 


. . . She proved to be a singer of personal charm, with 
a lovely voice and musical intelligence in no small 
degree. . . . She was able to deliver difficult pas- 
sages with complete smoothness and tonal clarity. 
She sang three Italian airs, the ‘‘Ave Maria’ from 
Max Bruch’s cantata, “Das Feuerkreuz,’”’ French and 
German songs and a group by Americans. 

She showed skill in depicting moods and senti- 
ments. . . . The German lieder were much liked by the 
audience. 

New York Sun (Miss a A. Dunn), Nov. 20, 1925 

* * 


° - One of those lyric soprano voices I used to read 
about in story books, and by that mean one of 
great warmth and sweetness, beautiful tone place- 
ment, perfect simplicity and, with no forcing what- 
ever, giving the impression of reserve tone and force 
behind it. This artist’s diction was also distinct 
and effortless. 

Theo. Stearnes, New ee eine Telegraph, Nov. 20, 1925 
+ * 


i . The lady has charm of presence and a truly en- 
gaging simplicity of manner. She possesses, likewise, 
a beautiful voice. Bis Fe Fe 

New York Telegram, Nov. 20, 1925 
* * * 

. . » Her voice was fresh and interesting, and she sang 

an exacting program with considerable a. 


New York World, Nov. 20, 1925 
aa « * 


The young soprano has talent, personal beauty and 
individuality. . Her musicianship was further en- 
hanced by good diction in Italian, French, German 
and English groups. 

Grena Bennett, New York American, Nov. 20, 1925 
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Do Critics Undervalue Tone in Song, 











concerts are to be given semi-monthly 
and are free to the public. 





Hartford Hears Schipa and Tibbett in 
Joint Recital 


HARTFORD, CONN., Nov. 28.—The first 
concert of the Robert Kellogg Series was 
given on the afternoon of Nov. 15 in 
the Capitol Theater. The occasion was 
a joint recital by Tito Schipa, tenor of 
the Chicago Civic Opera and Lawrence 
Tibbett, baritone of the Metropolitan. 
The theater, seating 3500, was filled to 
capacity. The auditors were extremely 
enthusiastic in their reception of the 
singers. Fifteen encores were given by 
both of these artists, who also sang two 
duets. José Echaniz was Mr. Schipa’s 
accompanist, and Arthur Warwick was 
at the piano for Mr. Tibbett. 

BURTON CORNWALL. 





Vera Poppé Plays in San Antonio 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Nov. 28.—Vera 
Poppé, ’cellist, was heard in the third 
concert in the course held annually for 
students and faculty at Our Lady of the 
Lake College. Commendation was given 
her playing of a program which com- 
prised Saint-Saéns’ A Minor Concerto, 
a Boccherini Sonata, Popper’s “Hunga- 
rian” Rhapsody and other works. A 
group of Miss Poppé’s own compositions 
were warmly received. Walter Dunham 
showed rare skill as accompanist at 
short notice. GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 








present idealization of expression above 
tone quality, which in the language of 
one of the foremost of their number was 
expressed as follows: “But even the 
tone quality of a voice, unless it be actu- 
ally forbidding, is in true singing a sec- 
ondary consideration.” 

Since the facts point conclusively to 
poor quality being the result of imper- 
fect vocal technic, does not criticism of 
this type encourage a singer to believe 
that any imperfections in tone quality 
are unimportant if only the expression 
be sufficiently developed? But imperfec- 
tions in vocal technic increase with ne- 
glect and can ultimately wreck the best 
of voices, this result being usually at- 
tained when the much lauded powers of 
expression are fully developed but the 
means of expressing them are no longer 
available. 

If critics wish to serve the singer and 
to aid him in attaining that excellence 
of technic which all serious singers seek, 
they will place a continual insistence 
upon matters of vocal technic, emphasiz- 
ing the fact that all imperfections such 
as poor quality, inaccuracy of pitch, etc., 
are invariably due to the method of pro- 
duction and that not only do they mar 
the singer’s performance, but their per- 
sistence can but lead to one end, vocal 
destruction. WILLIAM A. C. ZERFFI. 





CHICAGO.—Milan Lusk, Chicago vio- 
linist. has returned from a concert tour 
of Missouri and Nebraska, where he 
played in company with Allen McQuhae, 
tenor. 
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ence.” Buffalo Courier, Oct. 6, 1925. 


constant interest to her singing.” 
1925. 





Buffalo News, Oct. 6, 1925 


“Idelle Patterson has a lyric soprano voice of lovely 
crystalline quality. She sings with great intelligence and 
has the additional endowment of a charming stage pres- 


“Her powers of interpretation, her ability to project elo- 
quently the mood of every song she sings, coupled with her 
flawless enunciation, her evenness and purity of tone, lends 


Buffalo Express, Oct. 6, 


“Mme. Patterson held the close attention of her audience 
and, as usual, her performance met with such unanimous 
approval that several additions to her program were mad> 
neccessary.” Buffalo Evening News, Oct. 6, 1925. 

















Concert Management 
DANIEL MAYER 
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HOSE who follow the comments upon pianists and violinists are reviewed. 
song recitals and opera with care can The strange part of all this is that the 
oe alte 2 critics are more than justified in their . 
hardly fail to be impressed by the con- remarks, and that singers possessing in- evil 
tinued reference to the method of pro- telligence and musicianship only too an 
duction which singers employ. In this often exhibit features in their singing 1] 
respect it would almost appear as if no which are deplorably bad and for which to 
one escapes. No matter how satisfac- there seems little reason. But reason len 
tory the interpretation of the music may there is, and it is only astonishing that en 
be, it is almost invariably to be noted more determined attempts have not been om 
that fault is found with the manner in made to unearth the cause of this really , ens 
which the singer forms his tones. Even remarkable situation. Ba 
those who have succeeded in winning for 
success of the highest type are continu- Source of “Faulty” Production for 
ally criticized for the lack of certain : : opi 
qualities, a marked contrast to the man- _ To say that the voice production of a for 
ner in which the performances of singer is faulty is one thing, but many j the 
a singer realizes only too well that his she 
voice does not respond as it should and 
SAN CARLO SINGERS interferes with his ideas of interpreta- é 
tion. He may have spent years of his ' 
IN MEMPHIS VISIT life seeking to perfect himself, only to 3 
be tossed from pillar to post without Br 
being able to attain the goal of satisfac- of 
tory production. pos 
Four Operas Given Include — ‘he writer has heard many a singer Ja 
° ‘“ ” severely taken to task for not singing he 
English Hansel”—Hotel certain phrases in a song or aria softly, S Ju 
Musicales Launched when his production was of so faulty a a 
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By Babette M. Becker impossibility. How often is the tenor pri 
MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 28.—The San singing ~ eo — a = - 
: reating the last phrase of the Flowe 
Carte Opera Company completed “4 three Song pianissimo! But the tenor himself Ju 
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Biasi sang the réle of Mephistopheles; suggestions for the correction of the New York American, Nov. 18, 1925 sot 
ace’ Valle that of Valentin; Bernice faults which have been evidenced, and Sh 
El alker, Siebel; Philine Falco, Martha, constructive criticism cannot be given . : , , H M: 
Se ter’ bs aor children attended °X¢¢Pt by those who are fully acquainted “Her voice showed its naturally charming quality. Her en 
the matinée performance of “Hansel and Witt, ,#l! conditions which may be in- sense of delicate mood is pleasing and her artistic ambitions 2 
Gretel,” given in English, with Bernice Jt is without wishing to impugn the aspiring.” New York Sun, Nov. 18, 1925. fo 
ca alee a 4 angen neg Red esos knowledge which critics possess when ba 
drew a large audience. Bianca Saroya, pee itn cntlsaly dldelent — “Her voice had the charm of the lyric and the facility of 
ee ne, Phy Pgs MB es ter from his musicianship but no less her coloratura. Its natural beauty and flexibility was ap- 
rts. os - i eS ae ee parent. Mme. Patterson sang her quieter German and In 
ee re e singer’s musicianship cannot come to ‘ . > oN York Ti N 18 we 
I - full expression. French songs like a linnet. ew York Times, Nov. 18, oi 
> ee were offered by Naomi Allen Needless to say it will be advanced 1925 ‘ to 
aoe d a corps de ballet. Carlo Peroni that it is hardly possible for a critic to ° pane 
conducted the entire series. _ specialize in voice production to a degree ites ; . : th “ 
the fos oy a cabody Hotel inaugurated — which would enable him to make accur- Miss Patterson is an earnest and accomplished singer, wit | 
masicsles on Nov. 22. This series is tte Tamnoees of vocal dieultios; that is exceptionally effective interpretation, voice management, | 
being prepared under the direction of jit is necessary for the critic to realize diction and delivery.”’ New York American, Nov. 18, 1925. 
Louise Bowen, who is securing the ser- the causes of the deplorable conditions 
vices of local singers and instrumen- which exist in vocal matters and which TI 
—.. gl may Mre John are robbing intelligent and musicianly pe 
, ; / : » singers of more than half of their pos- 66 — ° ae Td “ 
mezzo-soprano; Mrs. Bowen, lyric so- ae 
prane; Heber ‘Moss, tenor, and Richard “iilities. Her Singing Disclosed Anew the Many Artistic 
Martin, bass, appeared. A _ delightful Expression versus Tone ° © 99 : 
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critic of the New York Musical Review 
and Gazette, who said: “The general 
impression we had, while listening twice 
to this opera, was that of an inordinate 
length. The work has the length of a 
grand tragic opera, while it is in itself 
only a melodrama, with very few 
ensemble pieces and some choruses. 
Ballads, songs, duets, occasionally a trio, 
form the staple of the opera, and this 
for almost four hours. In our candid 
opinion there would be no better chance 
for lasting success of the work, 
than, if both authors could agree to 
shorten it at least one half... .” 


A Picturesque Symphony 


Shortly after his operatic success 
3ristow, who during the brilliant career 
of Jenny Lind in this country held the 
position of concertmaster under Sir 
Julius Benedict and likewise engaged in 
the same capacity by Louis Antoine 
Jullien (1812-1860), wrote for the latter 
a Symphony in D Minor, for which he 
received $200. It was considered a large 
price in those days for a production by 
an American composer, and as an in- 
vestment proved profitable for Mr. 
Jullien. 

The performance of the Jullien Sym- 
phony, No. 2, in D Minor, Op. 24, by the 
New York Philharmonic Society took 
place on March 1, 1856, at Niblo’s Gar- 
den. The work reminded the critic of 
the New York Musical Review and 
Gazette of the so-called symphonies of 
Joseph Kiiffner (1776-1856) and similar 
composers, whose compositions were 
formerly played by some bands of 
amateurs or in some garden concerts. 

The next work of interest which the 
society gave was the Symphony in F 
Sharp Minor, Op. 26, at Niblo’s on 
March 26, 1859. It was based upon the 
emotions excited by the reading of some 
lines of poetry which appeared on the 
program. The symphony is divided into 
four movements, the first, an Allegro, 
based on the lines: 

“My soul is dark—oh! quickly string 

The harp I yet can brook to hear. 

And now ’tis doomed to know the worst 

And break at once—or yield to song.” 

In the second, which is a Scherzo to 
words which illustrate the innocent 
pleasures of the butterfly, it is difficult 
to see the relationship between the “dark 


soul” and the butterfly. 
“Gay wane. born to flutter through the 


ay; 
Sport in the sunshine of the present 


On the ewest rose thy painted wings 
display 
And cull the fragrance of the opening 
flower.”’ 

The third is a Nocturne and the finale 
an Allegro con fuoco on the verse: 
“Next Anger rushed, his eyes on fire, 

In lightnings owned his secret strings, 

In one rude clash he struck the lyre 

And swept with hurried hand the Strings.” 

Bristow’s first oratorio, “Praise to 
God,” was performed March 2, 1861, at 
Irving Hall by the members of the New 
York Harmonic Society—Marie _  S. 
Brainerd, Mrs. Jameson, Messrs. J. R. 
Thomas and Haselwood and an orches- 
tra of which the composer was the con- 
ductor. When given at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, it netted over $2,000, 
but the composer received only $25 for 
his services. The work consists of nine- 
teen numbers, including an instrumental 
introduction. There are choruses, duos, 
quartets and soli. Each number treats 
(ne same subject, “Praise to God.” 


Other Writings 


On Nov. 17, 1866, the “Columbus” 
Overture in D, was performed at Stein- 
‘vay Hall at the Philharmonic’s first 
coneert of the season. Carl Bergmann 

mducted. It is one of these works 
whose meaning is easily understood. 
The march, the hymn, the three cannon- 
ades on the big drum, the trumpet signal 
all defile before the audience in an ap- 
proved order; while the composer’s 
melodies possessed those features with 
which they were already well acquainted, 
the instrumentation giving evidence of 
his long orchestral experience. 

“Daniel,” Bristow’s second oratorio, 
was given under his own direction at 
Steinway Hall, Dec. 30, 1867, by the 
Mendelssohn Union. Mme. Parepa-Rosa 


assumed the leading réle. 

In 1869 H. G. Abbey of New York 
published 
collection of songs, 


It was a 
and 


“The Cantilena.” t 
duets, trios, 


quartets with pianoforte accompaniment 
which Bristow had adapted for the use 
of schools and choirs. 

In this same year he received a prize 
of $100 for a song of the hearth and 
home, words by the Reverend William 
Rankin Duryee, entitled “Dark Is the 
Night.” 

The “Arcadian” Symphony in E Minor 
given by the New York Philharmonic, 
at the Academy of Music, New York, 
Feb. 14, 1874, was composed as an in- 
troduction to “The Pioneer, or West- 
ward Ho!” an unfinished cantata by 
William Vincent Wallace, which Bristow 
completed. 

“The Great Republic,” an ode to the 
American Union, with words by William 
Oland Bourne, published in 1880, was 
given by the Brooklyn Philharmonic 
Society, May 10, 1879. Theodore Thomas 
conducted. Six organ pieces, Op. 45, 
were published in 1882. 

The last of Bristow’s more important 
works are the “Jibbenainosay” Overture, 
performed by the New York Harlem 


_ Philharmonic Society on March 6, 1889, 


with the composer conducting, and the 
symphony “Niagara” performed by the 
Manuscript Society during the season 
1897-1898. 


A Modest Musician 


Bristow, through his activities as an 
organist, an orchestral conductor, a 
choral drill master, a _ violinist, and 
teacher, exerted inexpressible influence 
upon the musical life in this country. In 
all these various branches of music he 
was most accomplished. Throughout a 
great part of his career he taught music 
in the public schools of New York. For 
many years prior to his passing away, 
on Dec. 138, 1898, Bristow, whose life, 
devoted to hard and conscientious work 
in the cause of music in America, had 
been most simple and uneventful, for he 
seldom went about in society, lived in a 
cottage in Morrisania. 

With a man of his character, it was 
not at all unusual that he did not seek 
notoriety and fame by commercial meth- 
ods. In fact, he disliked publicity and 
nevertheless both as a man and musician 
was greatly admired. His compositions 
were all written with great care and 
precision, being often revised. They are 
works showing purity of form and re- 
flect the noble and inspired soul of a 
composer whose name is_ perpetuated 
through compositions which are to some 
extent classics in American music. 

WALDEMAR RIECK. 





Stock Leads Native Works 
Heard at Washington Event 
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tiful Symphony were plaved with great 
beauty of tone and care of detail. 


Popular Concerts 


The Chicago Symphony continued its 
series of popular concerts by playing to 
a crowded audience Thanksgiving Night 
under Mr. Stock. The men were in ex- 
cellent condition. and Mr. Stock, in his 
customary good humor, bowed repeatedly 
after a cordially received performance 
of the Overture to “Mignon,” thanking 
his admirer for “an opportunity to ex- 
ercise after an excellent dinner.” Then 
the orchestra played Pierné’s Serenade 
as one of the numerous extra numbers 
the popular audiences always demand. 

The program also included Liszt’s 
Polonaise in E, Massenet’s “Neanvolitan 
Scenes,” Elgar’s “Wand of Youth.” 
Reznicek’s Overture to “Donna Diana,” 
the “Blue Danube” and the Largo from 
Bach’s Concerto for Two Violins. The 
last named item was admirably played 
by Mr. Gordon and Alexander Zukovsky, 
who share the first desk of the orches- 
tra, and who played with interesting 
tonal contrasts and familiar skill. 

EUGENE STINSON. 





Honolulu Symphony and Chorus Prepare 
Lists of Concerts 

Hono.tutv, Nov. 15.—The Honolulu 

Symphony, under the baton of Rex 

Dunn, began rehearsals on Nov. 9 for 


a season of four concerts, the first of 
which will be given early in December. 


The symphonic offering for the first 
concert is  Beethoven’s Fifth. The 
Honolulu Choral Society will open its 
season on Nov. 17 at Mission Memorial 
Hall with a miscellaneous song program 
by about fifty singers, under the direc- 
tion of Milton Seymour. Mrs. Dawson 
Olmstead is to be the soloist. A fea- 
ture of the program will be a group of 
Hawaiian songs by Hawaiian members 
of the Society. C. W. Best is the accom- 
panist. MARGARET GESSLER. 


HERTZ FORCES PLAY 
“ENIGMA” VARIATIONS 


San Francisco Students 
Attend Free Concerts— 


Bloch Lectures 

By Marjory M. Fisher 
SAN FrRAncisco, Nov. 28.—The San 
Francisco Symphony was led by Alfred 
Hertz in the season’s third pair of con- 
certs on Nov. 20 and 22 in the Curran 








Theater. The program was as follows: 
Overture, “In der Natur”....... Dvorak 
“Enigma’’ Variations, Op. 36...... Elgar 
Symphony No. 1 in C Minor..... Brahms 


The Elgar Variations had not been 
played here before. They proved most 
interesting and revealed a side of the 
composer’s gift hitherto unsuspected by 
the majority of the auditors. 

The Overture was superbly played, 
and the Symphony was given a char- 
acteristic reading, with especially beau- 
tiful work in the second movement, in 


which Mr. Piastro, the concertmaster, 
won additional honors for his exquisite 
playing of the solo passages. The or- 
chestra played better than at any time 
this season, surpassing its record for 
consistent excellence. 

San Francisco claims to be the only 
city in which the Board of Education 
engages its symphony orchestra to give 
a series of free concerts to the school 
children. Seven thousand pupils from 
the junior high schools and the grammar 
school graduating classes heard a sym- 
phony program in the Civic Auditorium 
on Tuesday afternoon as part of the 
work in music appreciation. The high 
school students heard programs later in 
the week. These concerts are held in 
school time and are compulsory in so far 
as the students are concerned. The stu- 
dents are taught to listen intelligently, 
owing to the work of Estelle Carpenter 


‘and her assistants in the music depart- 


ments of San Francisco’s schools. 

Ernest Bloch addressed a large gather- 
ing in the San Francisco Conservatory 
on “Interpretation and Musical Taste.” 
Mr. Bloch urged a study and under- 
standing of the life of the composer and 
the period in which he worked as a 
necessary preamble to intelligent inter- 
pretation. He amusingly demonstrated 
how different masters would treat the 
same theme, giving apt illustrations and 
analogies. 

Twenty thousand dollars have been 
subscribed in the campaign for a $50,000 
endowment fund for the San Francisco 
Conservatory. 

Victor Lichtenstein spoke in Chicker- 
ing Hall on Friday morning on the 
question “Are the English a Musical 
Nation?”, tracing the course of England 
in relation to musical history. The his- 
torical sketch was by way of preamble 
to a consideration of Elgar’s Variations, 
which the Symphony played that after- 
noon. 

Scottish Rite Hall was filled to capac- 
ity last Friday night when Eleanor 
Shaw, pianist, assisted by Juanita 
Tennyson, soprano, gave a program rep- 
resentative of the early Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, the middle and latter parts of the 
Nineteenth, and of the present. Miss 
Shaw played solos by Bach, Haydn, 
Beethoven. Chopin, Liszt, Rachmaninoff, 
Dambois, Debussy and Saint-Saéns, and 
other numbers .in conjunction with the 
Duo-Art. Miss Tennyson sang a group 
of songs by Mendelssohn and traditional 
Trish and French melodies, with Miss 
Shaw at the piano. The concert was 
presented by Sherman Clay and Com- 
pany. 





George Schnéevoigt Honored by King of 
Norway 


Osto, Nov. 21.—King Haakon of Nor- 
way recently bestowed on Géorg Schnée- 
voigt, conductor, the Cross of the Order 
of St. Olaf, in recognition of his dis- 
tinguished services to music. 
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Private study with. Mr. 
Stephens and attendance. at 
Open Lessons where his 


work may be observed. 


MARGARET KILLIP 


36 West 73rd Street 
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PLAUDITS STOP 





tion Since Marshall’s “Aida” 
_ Triumph; Voice a Revelation. 





UELLA MELIUS was acclaimed. 
by the Chicago public an omer- 





(}made one realize that fact when sh 
iran a scale with a lightness that no 


| oletto’’ performance. 


r 
Appearing in the role in ‘which, : 


| Galli- Curci scored her sensational. 


success eight years ago, she duplii 


cated that an all that pers 
— to the public's demonstration}. 


of enthusiasm gnd surpass 
a wide mar } t 


e art of. Song, 


co 


a lyric voice and all of the color- 


replace. 


musical instrument. Mine. Melius 





PERFORMANCE 


New Star Wins Greatest Ova-/ 


BY GLENN DILLARD GUNN. |; 


one star of the first magnitude, tie : 
ning coloratura, of the moment }: 
last night at the Civic Opera's “hig: |. 


She has he 8 that her f 4 
mous predecessor had. The tone 1g}: 
_| exquisite, with all the warmth off. 
atura’s agility. She has the onl 
Nperfect trill that I haye heayd on 

e Auditorium stage since the days 
jagainst the pitch, after the manner /; 


the diva she seems destined to |. 


The human voice is the greatest |’ 








ute-co ma with a 
a ter st woul ind 
cult to ual. en a voicé s0, 
perfectly controlled hag the fresh, 
luscious, youthful quality that is 
ers the ultimate in yocal art has 
en reached, in one direction 


vantages that attach toa youth- 

ul appearance. She is not precisely 
slim, but she is far from that curse 
f corpulance that most prima 
onnas struggle under. In the second 
ct’s electric moonlight she really 
ooked theafragile girl of er amet 
ith ‘her fresh and, perfect voice to 


* s 
ME. MELIUS has also the aa-} 


Bustain its noble melody, the ‘ } 


ome;’ was _ somethin 




















m s er 
elin one, a - 
ol jimpid s es, Cap’ =| 
n_ ettortie t) ‘brought |: 
e able ovation 











ublic shouted ig enthusiasm, 


rmance stopp 
@ cade me. 


. Even aite 
had to bow 














her acknowledgment for several min- j: 


utes and when she trilled her way 
up 'the stair and vanished, stil] trill- 
ing, the applause followed her, called 
her back and again made conductor, 
horus and orch “ 


























vit-es while e multitude 
re_ hav } sg 
rations : ditoriu 
we ive yea 
alll-Curci earn 





i second came to Marshall three yearg 


» when he broke up an “Aida” 
performance that hardly under 


iy with a delivery of the ‘Celeste 
Alda” that has since then become 
tional at tlre Civic Opera. Mme. 
Melius. stepped into distinguished 


company 
Not the’ least gratifying aspect of [! 
her suecess is found in the fact that 
he has been honored pby her fel- 
low townamen as highly as any for- 
ign star who has come to us, His- 
tory has repeated itself and it would 


em that managément’s lon 
t for a ‘suc . I 


end, 
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MELIO! 


PROCLAIMED 


NEW QUEEN of SON 
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Melius as ‘Gilda’ Takes Operagoers | by Stop 


AT 
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bo nad ‘a 


















| STEIN WAY PIA#O 








GLENN DILLARD GUNN in CHI 
HERALD-EXAMINER: “She has r thin 
only perfect trill 1 have heard since }ftrazzi 


HERMAN DEVRIES in the es GO J 
ICAN: “I am ready to go on record! javowi 
I have never in all my life heard a gore ex 
a more remarkable trill in any humaiilvoice- 
the fleetness, accuracy and quality of} Kreis 
—her coloratura is a veritable cascade |ff beau 


MAURICE ROSENFELD ir th CH! 
DAILY NEWS: “Madame Melius scoted on: 


recorc 






most sensational successes that has 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company siice its 
zation.” 


EDWARD MOORE in the CHICAG) TRi. 


“There was a quality of voice of thelfind tc 
love with; a range that made light the 
a flexibility that made them seem lik@the fir 


ciples of singing. She is an astonishit€ colo 
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has eerything—the 


ince brazzini.”” 


7 GO AMER- 


ord t Javowing that 
‘d afore exquisite, 
yumal| Voice —it has 


ty oft Kreisler trill 
scade iif beauty.” 


n the CHICAGO 
1s scoted one of the 


recorded with 
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HELUIS INDEBUT HERE 
SCORES Ble SUCCESS! 


Soprano Who Began Training 
in Chicago Returns 
as Opera Star. 





——_- 
; 


+ 





BY MAURICE ROSENFELD. 


Back to-the citv to which she owes 
her early musical training, ‘Luell&} 
Meluis, coloratura soprano. came last 
¢vening and made her operatic’ debut 

‘§ as Gilda in the repeated performance 
of Verdi’s opera, “Rigoletto,” at the 
Auditorium theater. 


(ON DE IS who appeared asi 
Fucst scored one of the most Senea~ 1 

















fisnal ances 
hicago Opera co 
ince S_ organization... m 
: emén- 
o is ov on t ceived after the 
ac 
, ing a r w of her per- 
“formance Ww m 
ve se eS rfec 


as she has, er voice is of dell- 
uality. It has a remark. 
able ‘lexibility, which in scale * pas: 
es is not. only agile but also of so 
ine tonal. texture that not merely. are 
‘notes sung” but’ they have a definite}. 
timbre. : 
Has Excellént Stage Presence. & 
With these vocal gifts she also has 
the operatic stage manner, a vieasant 
ease of movement, a certain well-poised t 
carriage and a comeliness of pengon 
She sang the “Care Nome” with artis- 
tic detail, With vooal clarity. It was 
musical phrasing and claritv. It was’ 
indeed an indisputable arrument for 
American operatic artists, and inj, 
Mme. Melfiis we possess another star/p 
who belongs to -us, and varticularly |; 
f 

u 


Ue 


to Chicago, where she began her mus- 
fecal career, and where she was first 
taught the art of singine 

The cast_g’ 
fame 
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Luella Melius 


>| Acclaimed at 
Debut in Opera 























Triumph Climax of Visits 


Here in Concert. 





BY EDWARD MOORE. 
For nearly eight years Amelita Gallir 
Curci has been an alrhost unqualified 
| Operatic admiration of mine. Last 
‘night another artist came near to tak- 
ing her’ place in my professional af- 
fections. She is a Chicagoan, at least 
.| 2 former Chicagoan, named Luella 
Meluis. Curiously enough, the event 
took place in the same opera, Verdi's 
“* Rigoletto.” 
( In former days Luella Meluis went 
by the name of Luella Chilson Ohr- 
man. Uhder tlie one name or the 
e@; Other she used to make concert’ ap- 
gs/| Pearances hereabouts, and she was 
good. In fact, she was uncommonly 
good. Since that time she has beaten, 
| apparently successfully, at the oper- 
atic doors of Europe. Last night she 
made her American operatic debut at 
the Auditorium, 
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It often has been noted that the Cht 

| cagoan who aspires to operatic. hon- 
' ors has just about the hardest time 
' of his or her lite when the hour comes 
,to sing opera in Chiragn, I do p3t 
believe that Mme. Meluis had any less 
ordeal than any of the others.: Yo one 
can deny that in her first appearance, 
the svene between he: and Cesaré For. 
mic¢hi in the second act of the opera, 
& \she was preoccupied, not to say 
> j breathless.’ 
But as she attained serenity, got ‘her 

*: second wind, as we say in athletics, 
‘ {Here was much the same sort of thing 

as happened when Galli ‘Curct mange 
hor first appearance here. : 



































y 
1er scene with Charilés 
Hackett and had embarked on’ the 


justly fanious “Caro Nome,” the on 


pning was one of the Cauley “i ° 
i vents @ 8 Or an 
son. 
a do not Wish to take up your and 
my time discussing technical matters 


of singing, but Mme. Meluis is a quite 
astonishing coloratura singer, Cascad- 
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LIMITED NUMBER OF 


ENGAGEMENTS 
for 


CONCERTS and RECITALS 
Now Available 


BEFORE RETURN TO EUROPE 

















ing displays pour out with' the 
discaintul ease; her trill is something, 
to marvel at Tor its accuracy and q 
ity, And everything is delivered ‘in 
this warm, caressing voice of hers. 
Wherefore, as nearly as can be told 
from the first {tem of an at present 
} unknown repertoire, another Chicago 




















singer arriy ed without argumént. 
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AWisconsin Girl] 
¢ Accorded Great 
a Opera Ovation 
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BY HERMAN DEVRIES. 
j Another Américan singer mgdé 8 
triumphant éntry into local operatic 
bat Night—a wingér fresh from 
| successes in Europe—ahd who halls 
from the lovely, but unsung town of 
Appleton, Wis. 

Her name is Luella Meiuls, known 
many years fn this section of the 
world as Lyella Chileon. 

It is such a pleasure to record the 
success of an American artist, that ! 
believe a iiftle biographical data for 
the encouragement of ambitious ss- 
pirants to fame, might not be atniss. 
i Luella Chileon was fot several years i 
a, “free scholarship” at the Chicago 
Musical College, where she graduated 
with the highest honors under the 
direction of a local teacher of that 
institution, yndér whosé auspices wé 
remember that she “nobly” survived 
test of her ability by a performance 
of Micaela in “Carmen” at the Audil- 
torlum Theater, and later sang 
Philine in “Mignon.” when Arthur 
Bissell put on the opera at the JIL 
nois Theater. 

PUPIL OF DE RESZKE. 

Then Miss Chilson went tu Paris 
and studied under the guldance 0 
the late Jean dé Reszke. 

For hér first appearance here, she 
chose a very diffieult role—that o 
Gilda in “Rigolétto,” ‘which’ démands 
a voice possessing both coloratura 
and lyric character, range, agility, 
endurance and the plasticity to f 
flect ¢motion. 

‘ Let me say linmediately that Miss 
Meluis' recéption by the publke was 
a prolonged ovation after the céle-4 
brated “Caro Nome,” by whith UL 
Qallj Cure! leaped into sudden famé, 
TRIBUTE UPON TRIBUTE, 
‘ THe audience appldudéd’ het only 
that arla, but every conderted num 
ber wherein Miss Meluis had a par 
—and curtdin calls were a series oF 
tributes that left no dowbt of the {maim 
pression she had made upon yf 
hone too easy to please patrons 0 
the Auditorium. 

For my part f am _ ready to go 0 
record as avowing that 1 have never} 
Tn all my Wife heard a more éxquisite 
a more remarkable trill in any hu 


‘man vgice, ]t has the fleetness, the 


accuracy, and th tiat ae: : al. 
iets OF 4 reser ont. Yer colora- 
ra js a veritable casvade of bedut 


—and the quality of thi8 sopfano 4# 
very pure; clear, fresh afid astonish 
gingly girlish. 

In fact, Miss Meluis’ entire —— 
you 









































































































































personality has undentable 

and temperament. 

ACTING IS INTELLIGENT. 
Iler acting shows decided freedony™ 

trom stilted convention—it is intel} 

leont, analytical. She Mlyminates 


the famillar traditions with a va 
riety of indit{dual touches that give 
character a more human sémblance 
and leys that of a marionette. 

Besides all this, her evident dé¢sire 
tu pleaye, her whole-hearted zea] andj 
sincerity, might have won the pub 
lic oyon if she had been lesa the; 
artist, j 

Notwithstanding her very cértain 
triumph, I venture to suggest afte? 
hearing the third «ect, that Miss 
Meluis would be doubly succeesful 
in roles of the pure coloratura type. 

There wad no change in the re- 
mainder df the excellent cast. oe 
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PRIMITIVE MUSIC 
ARALLELING the impulse which has turned 
the practitioners of the graphic arts and sculp- 

ture back to the early beginnings of art in the 
search for a new vitality to replace the one weak- 
ened by sophistication, many modern composers are 
adopting certain characteristics of primitive music, 
notably its rhythmic urgency, in the endeavor to 
find freshening formulas. Faced by the apparent 
exhaustion of material that has been worked over 
and over, they are trying to discover by new com- 
binations of basic elements a principle of revivifi- 
cation. 

So far the results have been interesting rather 
than encouraging, but one feels that the searchers 
are working in a field that may at any moment 
prove fruitful. Man was first compelled to artistic 
expression by an inner necessity, and an examina- 
tion of early methods of expression may disclose 
principles of great value. 

There are those who deny that there is such a 
thing as primitive music in existence, the actual 
beginnings of the art having been lost beyond re- 
covery. They declare that the music of savages, 
whatever its stage of crudity or development, is 
already a tribal tradition and as such has lost its 
primitive quality. 

In their argument they employ the analogy of 
speech, declaring that the most rudimentary type 
of verbal communication existing today has its 
grammatical rules distinguishing it from the primi- 
tive speech that preceded it. The very fact that 


rules of any kind are in force, they say, implies the 
complete vanishment of the spontaneous utterance 
that first brought speech about. In their view, 
music cannot be primitive as long as it bears any 
evidence of crystallization into forms. 

Their contention has force, but not enough to 
prove their point. Granted that the language of 
“any savage tribe, as we know it today, has a degree 
of formalism and usage that separates it remotely 
from its incoherent beginnings, the fact remains 
that primitive music, as observed and collected by 
investigators, does not show a parallel hardening. 
It retains a spontaneity that constantly breaks 
through tradition. 

While the music of one tribe may be distin- 
guished from that of a neighboring tribe by cer- 
tain traits, those traits are entirely spiritual— 
expressions of the group psychology. One tribe 
may be peaceful and the other aggressive, and the 
music in each case reflects the collective mood of 
the group. And no examination of contemporary 
primitive music has brought to light the existence 
of any harmonic or melodic rules. 

Primitive music is transmitted from one gener- 
ation to another by precept and example, and does 
therefore constitute a tradition. But it is a tradi- 
tion that is not bound and hampered by rules of 
composition. The absence of formal procedure 
leaves the primitive composer free to express him- 
self within the limitations of his knowledge. He 
may know no other scale than the pentatonic, but 
he is conscious of no rule that forbids him to use 
more than five tones. 

Moreover, all primitive music is not traditional. 
New songs are being made today by the Indians of 
our Southwest—by the roving Navajo, by the Hopi 
and the Zuni in their pueblos. For song with primi- 
tive peoples is a part of their daily life, an accom- 
paniment of occupation. The dance, and dance and 
song combined, they use for rituals that always 
have religious significance. The lyric impulse, 
however, is free for any use, and may be released 
by any incident. 

It is in the rich stores of primitive music that 
we moderns are delving in the hope of uncovering 
things that we have forgotten. We are turning 
from the self-consciousness to the unconscious, 
from the complex to the simple, from sophistication 
to starkness of statement. 
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CREDITING THE POET 


URING recent years, some singers have been 

so ordering their printed programs as to give 
credit to the poet as well as to the composer for the 
combined art product that we call a song. This 
commendable procedure shows a tendency toward 
the correction of a discourtesy to which habit has 
accustomed us. 

The composer of instrumental music may or may 
not receive his inspiration from a tangible source 
—a poem, a book, a painting or a natural landscape. 
Usually his development of the idea extends far 
beyond: the particular object that gave rise to it. 
The song composer, on the other hand, is not only 
indebted to the writer of the text for the spark that 
kindles his inspiration, but also limits himself to 
musical expression of the spirit of that text. He 
is a collaborator with the poet. 

As long as the song is the joint product of two 
minds, it is only just to recognize the joint author- 
ship. Yet the usage has been to mention the name 
of the composer on the program, while omitting 
the poet as of no consequence. The exceptions have 
been so few as to emphasize the common practice. 

To the suggestion that we adopt a uniform 
courtesy in this matter, the objection may be made 
that in the case of a large number of familiar 
songs, such as Schubert’s Hark! Hark! The Lark, 
the name of the poet is so well known that it would 
be superfluous to mention it. To this one may re- 
tort that the name of the composer is equally well 
known and might as well be passed over for the 
same reason. 

When we consider new songs, there can be no 
question as to the desirability of giving the poet 
his due prominence. One notes with approval that 
more programs are appearing with the poet shar- 
ing honors with the tonal expounder of his text. 
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LTHOUGH our age does not claim that it takes 
nine tailors to make a man, nine committees 
were necessary to cope with the knotty points in 
the argument between radio broadcasters and own- 
ers of music copyrights at the fourth national con- 
ference in Washington. He who first called a tune 
an air was an unwitting punster. 
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Pianist and Friends in Hong Kong 


Mischa Levitzki’s concert tour of the Far East recently 
took him to Hong Kong, where he has become popular 
with a circle of artistic and other prominent members 
of the white colony. The pianist appeared in the lead- 
ing cities of China and Japan, and recently concluded 
a tour of Java before large audiences. Shown in the 
photograph, from left to right, are: Mr. Chichgar, 
manager of the Repulse Bay Hotel; Mr. Levitzki; Mrs. 
Zhemchuzin, singer; Mrs. da Horta; Mr. Zhemchuzin, 
a Russian engineer; and Mr. da Horta, Portuguese 
Consul-General in Canton. 


Leginska—Entertaining in honor of Ethel Leginska, 
who gave a piano recital in the Elks’ Auditorium there 
recently, the Tuesday Morning Music Study Club of 
Erie, Pa., gave a reception following the performance, 
in the home of Dr. and Mrs. Maxwell Lick. Autumn 
flowers formed a pleasing setting for the attractive 
event, to which members of the club had invited their 
friends who were especially interested in music. 


Schwab—Versatile to an unusual degree, The New 
York String Quartet has arranged for its tour several 
programs in which this ensemble appears not only as 
the conventional two violins-viola-’cello combination, 
but also as a piano quartet, Ludvik Schwab, the viola, 
“doubling” as a pianist. Mr. Schwab first appeared 
before American audiences as accompanist for Jan 
Kubelik, and is an ensemble pianist of attainments. 


Kassel—An athlete who is also a musician is found 
in Charles Edwards Kassel, familiarly known on the 
campus as “Chuck” and also as “the Kangaroo,” one 
of the best left ends the University of Illinois has pro- 
duced. He is one of the few football players in Amer- 
ica at present who are serious violinists. Mr. Kassel 
tries to keep his violin practice secret at the Delta Chi 
House, but news does leak out now and then! 


Rappold—“Friday the thirteenth” seems not to be 
unlucky for Marie Rappold. The soprano sang that 
evening in November under the auspices of the 
Women’s Club in Bethlehem, Pa., to one of the largest 
audiences that ever assembled for a concert in that 
city. The audience heartily acclaimed her work, and 
such gracious hospitality was extended to Mme. Rap- 
pold that she has designated the day, not “Black Fri- 
day,” but a “red-letter” day in her calendar. 


Tarasova—Nina Tarasova, soprano, who returned to 
this country last month after spending the summer 
abroad, gave recitals in London and Paris during her 
European sojourn. In the latter city the soprano sang 
for General Foch at the Cercle Interallies and at the 
Trocadero gave a program with Anna Pavlowa, at 
which members of the American Embassy were pres- 
ent. At her London recitals many notables were in the 
audience, among whom were the Queen of Spain, the 
Duke of Connaught, the Earl of Shaftesbury, the Duch- 
ess of Rutland and others. 


Schipa—When asked for the secret of his success 
with varied languages, Tito Schipa replied: “Vocal ex- 
ercises. When I was studying as a boy with Gerunda I 
had to concentrate mind and ear on every tone. If 
single tone was wrong, I had to repeat it until it w: 
correct. It cost me many weary hours. many a heari 
ache. But I was learning more than the tones I ha 
to practice, though I did not know it then. When 
began to study foreign languages, French, Spanish, 
English, German, I found that the acute listening I 
had done to master single tones was exactly what I 
had to do in mastering the enunciation of sing!¢ 
words.” 


on | ae 


Gabrilowitsch—Ossip Gabrilowitsch, during his vis't 
to Philadelphia as soloist with the Stokowski forces, at 
the concert commemorating the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the institution, made a second impromptu ap- 
pearance late that same evening while visiting the Cur- 
tis Institute of Music. He found Leopold Stokowski, 2s 
director of orchestral training, in the midst of a rehear- 
sal of the student orchestra. Mr. Gabrilowitsch, who !5 
a member of the advisory board of the Institute, listene( 
to the players as they rehearsed the Rubinstein Piano 
Concerto in D Minor. “Why not bring out a piano and 
I’ll play it,” Mr. Gabrilowitsch suggested. Immediately 
a concert grand was wheeled into the rehearsal hall 
from the office of William E. Walter, the executive 
director. Although ten years had elapsed since he 
played it last, Mr. Gabrilowitsch went through the Con- 
certo entirely from memory. 
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Dot and Counterpoint 





By Cantus Firraus. Jr 








What They Ate and Why 


ee 


MONG the lurid news items in a London Observer, issue of 1825, 


ReAGM was one to the effect that Rossini had nearly met death in 





CN “| 
cry P 
Ss) time.” 
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his future compositions!” 

The favorite food of the great is not 
to be questioned. (To be sure, some of 
the best composers at times were forced 
to go without any). Miirger’s Bohe- 
mians, however, were no more prodigal 
than Schubert and others of his period 
in the Viennese chop-houses. 

Wagner preferred his victuals some- 
what scented, and he found, also, that 
a rarebit went well with a satin coat in 
a silk-eanopied workroom. We can’t re- 
member any prolonged dinner scene in 
his works except the curious meal in the 
first act of “Walkiire,” which seems 
usually to consist of declamation and 
an empty wine-horn. 

* * * 


Gourmand Music 


HE Italians are more prodigal with 

liquid refreshment. The opera that 
doesn’t contain a brindisi and a prayer 
may be counted as lost. The Rossinian 
flair for eatables extended, according to 
legend, also to lobster. And spaghetti a 
la Rossini (to say nothing of Verdi and 
Caruso) is still encountered in European 
cafés. 

Beethoven, when he wasn’t dining at 
princely tables or at a tavern during 
his wanderings in search of themes, sub- 
sisted we are led to believe—largely on 
sandwiches thrust under his chamber 
door by solicitous housekeepers. 

* * * 


HAT we are curious about is—what 
foods furnish the tables of our 
modern composers of “hypergrales” and 
kammersonatas? 
5 * * 


Sure Cure 


ANAGER: “Bunkins used to think 
the opera was demoralizing.” 
“Has he changed his views?” 


“Yes. I converted him.” 
“How?” 
“Sent him a pass.” 
5 * * 
“Onward... .” 


¢¢é7T)\ID you sing a hymn at Sunday 
school?” asked the polite visitor. 

“Oh, yes, we sang the one about 
doctoring,” said little Elizabeth. 

“About doctoring?” said the puzzled 
visitor. 

“Yes, you know that nice marchy one 
about ‘one in hope and doctoring, one 
in chairs and tea’.” 

* * * 


Monogamy 
HE manager of a workingmen’s club 


who desired to instruct as well as to 
amuse arranged to give a lecture on 


Paris “by foolishly undertaking to eat fifty-two ices in a given 
The correspondent alleges that the composer of ‘“Wil- 
made away with only fifty. He adds, not without 
malice, that “after so much ice, we must expect less fire in 





Bible scenes with lantern slides. Of 
course, the place to begin was with 
Adam and Eve. He also obtained a 
phonograph to play music suitable to 
each picture. 

But he was nonplused at the very 
start. He couldn’t think of any music 
suitable to the picture of the first man 
and woman. 

Suddenly an inspiration came to him, 
and to the delight of everybody the 
phonograph squeaked out, ““There’s Only 
One Girl in the World for Me.” 


* * * 


Wagnerian Wickedness 


CORRESPONDENT sends in the 

following student gem, from a test 
paper in music, dealing with the charac- 
ter of Wotan in the “Ring:” 

“Finally, when he has done about 
everything a god should not do—steal, 
kill, marry two women, and many other 
things—he burns up.” 


* * * 


A Warm Place 


IGHBROW MUSICIAN—Of course, 
there’s a place for jazz— 
Jazz Enthusiast—So delighted to hear 
you say so, professor! 
H. M.—But I refrain from naming 
it in your presence, madam. 
—Dennison, Ohio, Paragraph. 
* oe OK 


Effective 


HE daughter of a country minister 

taught the choir boys a new tune, to 
be sung on the following Sunday. 

“Well, Jimmie,” she said to one of 
them on Sunday morning. “I hope you 
haven’t forgotten the tune.” 

“Naw, I ain’t forgot it, miss,” was 
the reply. “I’ve been skeering the crows 
with it all week.” 

* * * 


Provided For 


RS. WAGGS: “This magazine says 
a formal dinner is incomplete with- 

out nuts.” 
Wagegs: “Well, my dear, you always 
invite some of your musical —— - 


you?” 
* * * 


Precocious 


E (gushingly): You must be musi- 
cal—your hands show it! You must 
have played on something when a child! 
She: Yes, I played on the carpet a 
good deal. —Alameda Star... 
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| yp iemens KRAFT, tenor, was born in 
Buffalo, N. Y., moved at an early 
age to Chicago, where he entered the 

public schools. At 


" the age of seven 
he started his 
musical career 
as choirboy in 
St. Chrysostom’s 
Church. For 
thirteen years he 
sang in this 
choir, associating 
with able musi- 
cians, among 
whom was_ the 
late Dr. Charles 
E. Allum, choir- 
master. After 
leaving high 
school, Mr. Kraft 
studied law. He 
was subsequently 
admitted to the 
Bar, and practised for two years with 
his brother. During this period he be- 
gan to study voice with the late Profes- 





Arthur Kraft 


sor Merescalchi, and oratorio with Dr. 
Allum. Later he worked with Arthur 
Burton and Frank La Forge. He 
abandoned law as a career, and threw 
himself whole-heartedly into the study 
of music. Mr. Kraft accepted a promi- 
nent church position in Chicago, ful- 
filled mumerous concert engagements 
throughout the North, South, East and 
Middle West. Mr. Kraft served in the 
United States Army from 1917 to 1919, 
and helped entertain soldiers with his 
singing. After returning to civil life, he 
resumed his concert and church work. 
In October. 1922, he accepted a position 
with St. Bartholomew’s Church in New 
York, where he is now soloist. He sings 
annually at music festivals in Ann 
Arbor, St. Louis, Hays, Pittsburgh, 
Lindsborg and Lawrence, Kan. During 
June and July he teaches at the La 
Forge-Berimen studios; and during 
August and September at his summer 
home in Watervale, near Frankfort, 
Mich., where he conducts a class of 
special voice students. During the 
winter Mr. Kraft makes his home in 
New: York. 
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STEINWAY 


The possession of a 
Steinway places the 
seal of supreme ap- 
proval upon the 
musical taste of the 
The music 
world accepts the 
name Steinway as 
the synonym for the 
highest achievement 
in piano building. 


‘The Instrument of the Immortals” 
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musicians, cannot be considered. 


NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department. Musica 
AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters. 
of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, not for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. Address Editor, The Question Boz. 





Matters 










Flue Pipes 


Question Box Editor: 

What are “flue pipes?” J. MM. 

Duluth, Minn., Nov. 18, 1925. 

Organ pipes in which the column of 
air is set in vibration by being forced 
against a sharp edge in the opening. A 
penny whistle is an excellent example of 


a flue pipe. 
? 2% 


<“— 37" 
Question Box Editor: 
What is the significance of “K. 37” 
after a Mozart composition? H. B. 
Detroit, Nov. 26, 1925. 
It refers to the number in Koechel’s 
definitive catalogue of Mozart’s works, 


published in Leipzig in 1862. 
7 9 9 


“Tod und Verklarung”’ 


Question Box Editor: 

Is there any story connected with 
Strauss’ “Tod und Verklarung?” I mean 
was it inspired by any particular poem? 

Hoboken, Nov. 27, 1925 , 

Not so far as is generally known. The 
poem usually published on the program 
with the work is by Alexander Ritter, a 
friend of the composer, but it was not 
written until after the musical work. 

. 2 
The Ghazel 
Question Box Editor: 

Please define the form “ghazel.” J. S. 

Eau Claire, Wis., Nov. 25, 1925. 

The ghazel is a poetic form and not a 
musical one. It is a Persian in origin, 
and is a short poem in which the rhyme 
of the first two lines is repeated in every 


line throughout the piece. 


alternate 
Hiller wrote a piano piece in which a 
phrase occurs as a refrain somewhat in 
the manner of the rhyme in the poetic 
ghazel. 


24 


A Gilbert Quotation 


Question Box Editor: 

Can you tell me from what light opera 
the following lines are: “The House of 
Peers throughout the war, did nothing 
in particular and did it rather well?” 
I seem to remember it in one of the 
Gilbert & Sullivan works. R. F. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 28, 1925. 

It is in “Lord Mount Arrarat’s” song 
in the second act of “Iolanthe.” 


; 224 


. 


The Stump 


Question Box Editor: 

What was the antique musical instru- 
ment called the stump? H. 

New. York City, Nov. 29, 1925. 

Beyond the fact that this instrument 
was one with wire strings, nothing is 
is known of it save that it was invented 
by Daniel Farrant. Farrant was a musi- 
cian and the son of Richard Farrant, 
one of the Gentlemen of the Chapel 
Royal in the reign of Edward VI. 


ie ae 


Hadley’s “‘Locandiera”’ 


Question Box Editor: 

Can you tell me who wrote the original 
play from which Hadley’s “The Inn- 
keeper” is taken? J. M. 

Richmond, Va., Nov. 25, 1925. 

The libretto is founded upon Goldoni’s 
play, “La Lecandiera.” 
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Wagner Master-Works Dominate M 
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First “Parsifal” and First 
“Meistersinger” Have 
Afternoon Performances — 
“Mefistofele”’ Begins Len- 
night That Also Includes 
“Boheme,” Double Bill and 
Repetitions of ‘Vestale” 
and ‘“‘Gioconda”’ 


most colossal contribu- 
tions to the lyric drama, 
assumed the place of 
leadership among the 
composers whose operas 
made up last week’s répertoire at the 
Metropolitan. 

“Parsifal” and “Die Meistersinger” 
had their first performances, both at 
matinées, the former on Thanksgiving 
Day, the latter on the succeeding Satur- 
day. Casts of singers familiar in their 
réles gave admirable representations of 
the Festival drama of the Grail and the 
oor melodious comedy of Old Nurem- 

erg. 

Other operas of the week included the 
first “Mefistofele,” with Feodor Chalia- 
pin, Beniamino Gigli and Frances Alda; 
repetitions of “Gioconda” and “La Ves- 
tale,” and, for lovers of the latter-day 
Italian music, the “Cavalleria’-“Pagli- 
acci” combination and Puccini’s “Bo- 
héme.” 

The Thanksgiving “Parsifal”’ 

The first of the two or three days in 
which a devout inner brotherhood of the 
larger Wagnerian Order walks in the 
clouds was reached in the musical cal- 
endar Thursday, with the result that the 
Mystic Band of Parsifalians filled the 
Metropolitan for the rites of the “conse- 
crational festival drama’ which once 
was, but no longer is, profaned by being 
treated as an everyday opera of the 
répertoire. Now the Grail is revealed 
only at matinées on Thanksgiving Day 
and Good Friday (with probably no New 
Years Day performance this year), and 
save for Mr. Urban’s debatable scenery, 
Mr. Bodanzky’s controversial cuts, and 
sundry peccadillos of insufficiently ex- 
alted artists (whoever they may happen 
to be), the pluperfect Wagnerite has 
nothing to mar his happiness. 

The Thanksgiving Day “Parsifal” pre- 
sented no departures from other repre- 
sentations of recent memory. There was 
perhaps more than the usual poignancy 
in Clarence Whitehill’s utterance of the 
sufferings of Amfortas for those who 
Knew that he was singing in keen per- 
sonal discomfort as the result of a stage 
accident which compelled him to go on 
with one shoulder in bandages. It was, as 
always, a noble and deeply convincing 
characterization, one of the finest on the 
lyric stage today. Paul Bender’s Gurne- 
manz had the mellow humanity which 
has distinguished it on other occasions, 
and Curt Taucher’s Parsifal, if on a less 
poetic plane, must be commended for its 
earnestness and sincerity, as well as for 
its routine surety both in the music and 
its picturization of the witless redemp- 
tionist. - 

Margarete Matzenauer’s treatment of 
the three-faced réle of Kundry remains 
that of an artist and a personality. Few 
interpreters now available are apt to 
surpass her in the first scene, or that of 
Klingsor’s castle, even though the music 
at times forces her to sing notes beyond 
her proper compass. The dark color of 
the voice, however—entirely aside from 
questions of high tones that should be 
sung only by a _ soprano—militates 
against the best effect in the seduction 
episode of the magic gardens. Here she 
again wore the costume that has been 
variously described as “the musical 
glasses,” “the bead-portiére,” and the 
“Hawaiian glass skirt,” by means of 
which her every movement was provided 
with an accompaniment over which Con- 
ductor Bodanzky had no authority or 
control. 

Others in a cast of general excellence 
were William Gustafson as Titurel, Gus- 
taf Schutzendorf as Klingsor, Marion 
Telva as the Voice, and in the minor 
parts of squires, knights and solo flower 
maidens, Angelo Bada, Carl Schlegel, 
Ellen Dalossy, Louise Hunter, George 
Meador, Max Altglass, Marcella Roesler, 
Nanette Guilford, Raymonde Delaunois, 
Laura Robertson and Charlotte Ryan. 





the drama, £E£va’s 


Mr. Bodanzky conducted an orchestral 
performance that was eloquent and en- 
chanting withjn the limitations noted at 
previous performances. 


The First “Meistersinger” 


The magic of the music which Wagner 
devised to breathe forth the mellow spell 
of a summer night in many-gabled old 
Nuremberg, with its scent of elder blos- 
soms under a benignant moon, its lyrical 
craftsmen and its lovers’ bowers, exer- 
cised a never-waning charm when “Die 
Meistersinger” was accorded its first 
representation of the season on Saturday 
afternoon. 

With this unparalleled picture of noc- 
turnal beauty went the processional pomp 
of the Guilds in the final contest of song, 
ever one of the most brilliant of operatic 
pageants, and the wealth of pictorial in- 
cident which intervenes between the 
churchly opening and Hans Sachs’ final 
stirring panegyric of German art. With 
the usual cuts and abridgments to 
shorten the afternoon, there remained 
four hours and fifteen minutes of music 
of the highest genius—music of which 
the ear seems never to tire, save for the 
omnipresent “Prize Song,” which is 
eclipsed in inspiration by many another 
melody of the score. 

The performance had many admirable 
qualities, though it dragged—as nine in 
ten “Meistersinger” representations do— 
in the dramatically stodgy first act. Mme. 
Rethberg’s singing of Eva was of great 
beauty, and rightly lifted into high re- 
lief, as perhaps the supreme moment of 
outpouring of her 
gratitude to Sachs, evocative of the 
famous quotation from “Tristan und 
Isolde.” Clarence Whitehill’s Sachs had 
the tenderness, the geniality and the hu- 
manity the réle demands and was Diirer- 
esque in appearance. Vocally he was 
at his best in the first scene of last act, 
but this apparently left his voice some- 
what wearied for the long apostrophe at 
the opera’s conclusion. Paul Bender’s 
Pogner dominated the opening act, in 
spite of some roughness of tone—a 
Sachs-like Pogner that recalled this 
singer’s own impersonation of the cob- 
bler poet. Rudolph Laubenthal’s Wal- 
ther was prepossessingly youthful and 
fair vocally. 

Marion Telva’s Magdalene was attrac- 
tive in voice, appearance and action. 
Other chief parts were entrusted to the 
singers who have been honorably identi- 
fied with them since the restoration of 
this masterwork two seasons ago. Gustav 
Schiitzendorf’s Beckmesser and George 
Meader’s David were again characteriza- 
tions worthy of high praise. Arnold 
Gabor’s Night Watchman deserved a 
word of its own, as did Carl Schlegel’s 
Kothner. The other Meistersinger were 
Max Bloch. Angelo Bada, Max Altglass, 
Giordano Paltrinieri, Frederick Vaida, 
Paolo Ananian, James Wolfe and William 
Gustafson, good guildsmen all. 

Mr. Bodanzky’s orchestra had fervor 
and sensitiveness, with sometimes an ex- 
cess of zeal on the part of drums and 
brass. The stage pictures, save perhaps 
that of the riot episode—which is still 
open to the objections that have been 
raised with respect to the inactivity of 
most of the chorus—were tributes to the 
art and skill of Mr. Von hei snee 


e 
The First “Mefistofele” 


Boito’s “Mefistofele” was given for the 
first time this season on Monday night 


of last week. It was a thrilling, in- 
candescent performance with every 
member of the cast in good voice and all 
acting to the top of their bent. Feodor 
Chaliapin was Mefistofele, Beniamino 
Gigli, Faust; Frances Alda, Margherita; 
Frances Peralta, Elena; Merle Alcock, 
Pantalis; Kathleen Howard, Marta; 
Angelo Bada, Wagner, and Giordano 
Paltrinieri, Nereo. Tullio Serafin con- 
ducted and, save for some moments 
when the orchestra seemed overpower- 
ingly loud, did wonderful work with his 
forces. Mme. Alda sang her death scene 
with lovely tone and trilled as few 
singers nowadays are able to do. Mme. 
Peralta was a regal and dramatic Elena. 
Mr. Chaliapin was in superb voice, be- 
sides being in an elfish humor, so that 
his performance was without peer. Mr. 
Gigli sang with tone of haunting beauty 
and was acclaimed with shouts. Mme. 
Alcock with perhaps the first authentic 
Greek costume that has been seen on this 
particular stage in many moons, looked 
charming and sang her slight part with 
excellent tone. Miss Howard’s Marta 





TT 


was inimitable as always. 
feld’s fussy settings were as formerly. 
J. A. H. 


“Gioconda” Again 


The season’s second “Gioconda” was 
the opera on Wednesday night and, as 
was the plan for the opening night, the 
principal feminine réles were entrusted 
to three Americans. Rosa Ponselle gave 
her now familiar interpretation of Gio- 
conda and_ sang admirably. Marion 
Telva and Merle Alcock gave creditable 
performances as Laura and La Cieca. 
Léon Rothier was impressive as Alvise. 
Beniamino Gigli, as the sea-going Enzo, 
sang beautifully, receiving much spon- 
taneous applause for “Cielo e Mar.” 
Other members of the cast were Giu- 
seppe Danise, Vincenzo Reschiglian, 
Giordano Paltrinieri, Paola Ananian and 
Arnold Gabor. The ballet was again 
one of the greatest attractions of the 
opera. Mr. Serafin conducted with 
vigor. KE. A. 


Thrills in Pairs 


Double bills seem likely to reach a 
new total this season at the Metropoli- 
tan because of the number of short works 
among the dozen novelties promised. But 
no amount of new combination seems to 
interfere seriously with the linking of 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliac- 
ci,’ which may jointly claim the dis- 
tinction of setting the fashion for the 
others to follow. Thanksgiving night 
saw them in tandem for the second time 
this season, each with its own cast of 
favorite singers, but with Gennaro Papi 
conducting both works. 

Maria Jeritza gave the lustre of her 
personality to the highly emotional réle 
of Santuzza, sang and acted with much 
intensity, and rolled down the steps with 
her accustomed virtuosity. Armand 
Tokatyan was a lyrical Turridu, Mme. 
Bourskaya a competent Lola, and the 
new baritone, Mario Basiola, a Turridu 
who could sing as well as crack a whip. 
Grace Anthony completed the cast as 
Mamma Lucia. 

The “Pagliacci” cast was an entirely 
familiar one, with Giovanni Martinelli 


Week 


Mr. Anis-— 


as a thrilling Canio, Lucrezia Bori as 
a Nedda worth fighting over, Giuseppe 
DeLuca as a Tonio who could be humor- 
ous as well as sinister, Lawrence Tibbett 
as a Silvio who not only looked young 
but was, and Giordano Paltrinieri, the 
only rival Angelo Bada has as the opera 
house’s chief indispensable, a harlequi- 
ading Beppe. As an aftermath for tur- 
key, it was a desert crammed with high 
notes of the sort that make the railbirds 
consider Garcia a more important 
figure in American history than Colum- 
bus, De Soto, Frobisher and the whoie 
band of Pilgrim fathers. B. B. 


“La Vestale” Again 


Spontini’s revived and glorified “La 
Vestale” had its second performance on 
Nov. 27, with the same cast that gave 
distinction to its Metropolitan premiére 
a fortnight before. The music, so singu- 
larly prophetic of Rossini, went its thin- 
ly orchestrated way with classical dig- 
nity of movement under the guidance of 
Tullio Serafin, but remained an item 
subsidiary to the pomp and circumstance 
of the mise-en-scéne. 

In the eventual résumé of the season, 
“La Vestale” will take its place as a 
notably beautiful and elaborate spectacle 
and as the pedestal for Rosa Ponselle’s 
artistry. The young soprano has reached 
in the lyric-dramatic réle of Giulia a 
point of accomplishment that is a satis- 
faction to those who have been hope- 
fully watching her progress. Her fine 
voice is warming with new emotional! 
hues and wields a growing power of 
appeal. While losing no whit of dra- 
matic strength, she is tempering her 
tone into lovely refinements of color. 
The ovation she received at the end of 
the second act was fully merited. 

The best and most effective of Spon- 
tini’s melodic lines fell to Miss Pon- 
selle. Her colleagues were Edward 
Johnson as Licinio, Margaret Matze- 
nauer as the High Priestess, Giuseppe de 
Luca as Cinna, José Mardones as the 
Pontifex Maximus and Paolo Ananian 
as A Consul. B ©. B. Be 
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Town Hall, 121 West Forty-third Street 








Thursday Evening, DEC. 10 | 
At 8.15 
VIOLIN RECITAL 
— 


Roderick 





White 


Assisted by 


HARRY KAUFMAN, Pianist 





PROGRAM 


1. Sonata in F Minor, Op. 120, No. I.... 


(a) Allegro appassionata 
(b) Andante un poco adagio 
(c) Allegretto grazioso 


(d) Vivace 


MR. WHITE AND MR. KAUFMAN 


no 


. Conoerte in B MING? ..cescccsecsscess 


(a) Grandioso, moderato e sostenuto— 


Lento 
(b) Finale, allegro 


ne 


4. (a) Legmende Naive .....ccccccccecves 
Ch) PRGA: 6.66 coco sede cswcsetscees 
(c) In a Chinese Temple............. 
(d) Scherzo-Tarantelle ..........+.-- 


STEINWAY PIANO 





SEAT SALE NOW OPEN AT TOWN HALL BOX OFFICE 


Orchestra, $2.20, $1.65. 


Balcony, $1.10, 83c. 


Boxes, $16.50. 


Mail orders to H. Godfrey Turner, 1400 Broadway 


3. Prelude and Fugue in G minor (for violin alone) ........e cece ee eeee veces Bach | 
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New York's Week of Concerts and Recitals 


ail! 
[Continued from page 9] 





saises and the Waltz in A Flat. Her 
last group had in it “Two Fairy Tales” 
by Medtner, Tchaikovsky’s Berceuse, 
Rechmaninoff’s two “Etudes Tableaux”’ 
and the Rachmaninoff arrangement of 
Moussorgsky’s “Hopak.” She was en- 
thusiastically received. P 
E. A. 


Harriet Eells Again 


Harriet Eells, mezzo-soprano, who 
hails from Cleveland and who made a 
recital début in Aeolian Hall last sea- 
son, re-appeared in the same auditorium 
on the afternoon of Nov. 24, with Kurt 
Schindler at the piano. Miss Eells’ per- 
formance made the same impression as 
at her former hearing. The voice is 
clear and well trained but more soprano 
than mezzo in quality. After a few 
moments of nervousness she quickly re- 
gained her poise and sang with fine 
tone throughout the program. The first 
group of lieder by Schubert, Brahms 
and Strauss lacked somewhat in con- 
viction as these are songs for the ex- 
perienced artist. Of higher interest was 
the second group in French and Italian 
by Debussy (whose “La Chevelure” was 
especially well sung), Chausson and 
Respighi. The final group was of En- 
glish songs by Bax, Griffis, Carpenter 
and Horsman. Miss Eells’ audience was 
very appreciative of her singing and she 
was loudly applauded throughout the 
recital. 

a. D; 


Daisy Kennedy Returns 


Daisy Kennedy, violinist, who was 
heard in New York alone and with other 
artists several years ago, returned in 
recital on the afternoon of Nov. 24, with 
Walter Golde at the piano. The pre- 
dominant characteristic of Miss Kenne- 
dy’s recital was the program, the like of 
which, for cleverness of choice and in- 
terest, has not been heard in the land 
for many moons. 

A Sonata by an anonymous composer, 
found in the library of the ex-King of 
Saxony, opened the program and this 
was followed by a group of unaccom- 
panied dances from various suites of 
Bach. The Joachim Introduction-Theme- 
Variations and Finale in E Minor ended 
the first part of the program. The sec- 
ond part was of delightful Folk songs 
and dances arranged by Harold Craxton, 
Burmester, Halvorsen and Goossens and 
others. 

Miss Kennedy’s playing is unique. 
While one cannot say that her tone is 
particularly luscious, she plays with vim 
and vitality, with a perfect sense of 
phrase, absolute intonation and obvious 
grasp of the meaning of which she is 
about. It would be difficult among so 
many exceedingly fine bits of playing to 
pick any as particularly good, and it 
suffices to say that throughout it was 
of an unusually high order. 

S: yy B. 


Ernest Hutcheson Plays 


_Ernest Hutcheson, long admired for 
his sterling pianism by Aeolian Hall au- 
diences, moved to the greater and more 
open spaces of Carnegie, Tuesday eve- 
ning of last week, for his only New York 
recital of the season. Mr. Hutcheson 
may be pardoned for limiting himself 
t. one appearance since seven historical 
recitals were accomplished by him last 
season, 

_ The program, a generous one, had, as 
\"s mainstays, Moussorgsky’s “Tableaux 

‘une Exposition,” a Beethoven Sonata, 
‘d the Liszt transcription of Bach’s 
intasia and Fugue in G Minor. The 
‘'oussorgsky work Mr. Hutcheson played 

perbly, exhibiting as many moods as 

‘re were numbers in the set, which is 
it should be. With each entrance of 
© Promenade Mr. Hutcheson was a 
‘ferent personality. He made a ter- 
iiying witch of “Baba Jaga,” and an 
mposing edifice of the “Gate of Kieff.” 
, The Beethoven Sonata was “quasi una 

ntasia” and numbered Op. 27. It was 
not, however, the C Sharp Minor, but the 

FE Flat Major essay that the pianist had 
‘osen, and which he played with utmost 
simplicity and with a structural sense 
‘hat made the whole coherent, no small 
feat in itself. 

‘ Mr. Hutcheson’s arrangements of the 
Scherzo from “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” and of the “Ride of the Val- 
‘yries,” excellent transcriptions both, 
concluded a program which was consid- 
erably augmented. Ws 


n 


tha 


New York String Quartet 


Ottokar Cadek, Jaroslav Siskovsky. 
Ludvik Schwab and Bedrich Vaska, who 
constitute the New York String Quartet, 
played in Aeolian Hall on Nov. 24. The 
program consisted of Smetana’s auto- 
biographical E Minor Quartet, Five 
Pieces for String Quartet by Erwin 
Schuloff and Beethoven’s F Major Quar- 
tet from Op. 18. 

Versatility was necessary in present- 
ing works of such stylistic contrast, and 
the musicians were not wanting in that 
quality. They applied to Smetana’s 
score a rugged vigor for the boisterous 
sections that smack so strongly of the 
soil and a manly tenderness for the pas- 
sages of retrospective sentiment, keep- 
ing the entire work in the folk-music 
genre. 

They exercised more restraint of at- 
tack and emphasis in the Beethoven 
Quartet, producing a smoother texture 
and a better balance of tone. The musi- 
cianly craftsmanship of the players was. 
at its best in this part of their program. 
The five modern pieces they interpreted 
in a sophisticated vein that was a little 
dry at times. 

Erwin Schulhoff, a young composer 
of Prague, writes with a harmonic 
eccentricity characteristic of the “ex- 
pressionist” school. These five pieces of 
his, entertaining parodies of a Viennese 
Waltz, a Serenade, a Czech dance, a 
Tango and a Tarantella, remind one of 
the early paintings of Kandinsky. He 
applies his colors with what seems at 
first a hit-or-miss method, but the ap- 
parent confusion resolves itself upon 
examination into patterns of definite 
significance. BR. ©. B. B. 


The Mature Sol Ruden 


Early in 1916, a young violinist of 
thirteen, was heard in a benefit concert 
in the Harris Theater. From then, he 
was incommunicado as far as the concert- 
going public is concerned until he re- 
appeared in the Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 24, with Harry Kaufman 
at the piano. In the ten intervening 
years, five of which have been spent 
abroad, Mr. Ruden has matured from a 
promising boy to a violinist of distinct 
ability. The program began with a first 
performance of a Sonata in B Minor by 
Tibor Serly, a young American pupil of 
Kodaly. Following this, came the Pag- 
anini-Wilhelmj Concerto, the unending 
Bach Chaconne and a group of familiar 
short pieces. 

Mr. Serly’s Sonata is a pleasant piece 
of music sufficiently modern not to be 
reactionary, but with an interestingly 
melodic slow movement and a charac- 
teristically Hungarian dance for its clos- 
ing one. The Paganini Concerto was 
well played and parts of the deadly 
Chaconne were made endurable. Ach- 
ron’s arrangement of the Mendelssohn 
“On Wings of Song” was a lovely piece 
of tone-color and the Bazzini “Ronde des 
Lutins” brought the program to an effec- 
tive close. a. Ae 


Paderewski’s Re-entry 


To attend a Paderewski recital is to 
expect moments when the former Pre- 
mier of Poland will transcend the art 
of which he is a human symbol, and 
transport his audience to the heights 
he walks as peculiarly his own. The 
one question to be answered is, will there 
be much or little of this Alpine splendor, 
for it may never be in quite the same 
proportion at any two concerts. 

Wednesday afternoon, Nov. 25, Mr. 
Paderewski played in New York for the 
first time in two years, with Carnegie 
Hall sold out and standees at the back 
of the house. There was the now fa- 
miliar tribute on the part of the audi- 
ence, which rose to its feet to greet him 
as he entered. That it applauded each 
number rapturously, and that it de- 
manded a supplementary program of ex- 
tras almost.as long as the printed list, 
need scarcely be stated. 

At the very outset of his program, 
unknown to his audience, the artist split 
a finger. If this caused him any diffi- 
culty, he concealed it stoically, and he 
met each of the many technical problems 
of Beethoven’s thoroughly uninteresting 
Thirty-Two Variations boldly. Certainly 
there was no sparing of either hand in 
the pianist’s characteristic assaults on 
the keyboard in quest of a power of 
tone that can only be described as Her- 
culean. Details such as lack of co- 


ordination between them in chord-play- 
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ing and occasional dropped notes were 
not new with this program. 

But to return to the question as to 
how much of the transcendent there was 
in this recital, it is to be chronicled that 
the “Waldstein” Sonata had a true 
Beethovenian breadth and depth, and 
that the Rondo was all, in the way of 
an experience, that the most ardent 
thrill seeker could have wished. So, 
too, the Chopin E Flat Minor Polonaise, 
Opus 26. It flamed with such forebod- 
ings as the world knew in the weeks 
which preceded the fateful movement of 
armies in August of 1914. Is there 
another who could have given it such 
a super-musical intensity? 

There were arresting, compelling mo- 
ments, too, in the Schumann “Carnival,” 
but they were often driven out of mind 
by distortions and thunderings that 
forced the instrument beyond its pos- 
sibilities of musical resonance. The 
three-note downward phrase, which in 
the “Pierrot” episode is repeated a half- 
dozen times with distinct emphasis, was 
made the object of what seemed a par- 
ticularly hostile and savage attack. 

Aside from the Polonaise, the Chopin 
group has fared better at the hands of 
lesser artists. It included the Nocturne 
in E, Opus 62, the Mazurka in G, Opus 
50, and the inescapable A Flat Waltz, 
Opus 34, none of which were memorable 
for tonal caress, though they had a 
virility—even a muscularity—that is 
often denied them. 

More sensitive was the playing of 
Ernest Schelling’s charming “Nocturne 
a Ragusa” and Sigismund Stojowski’s 
graceful “By the Brookside,” in which 
the pianist did honor to a friend, in one 
instance, and a friend and former pupil 
in the other. Before the deluge of en- 
cores began, there was a Liszt Rhapsody 
—the thirteenth, according to one of the 
many who remained for the supplemen- 
tary recital after the reviewer’s tasks 
had called him elsewhere. ee ig’ 


Vilma and Gruppe in Recital 


Adelaide Vilma, coloratura soprano, 
and Hazel Gruppe, pianist, gave a joint 


recital in the Town Hall on Wednesday 
evening, Nov. 25. Both young women 
were deservedly well received. Miss 
Vilma exhibited the flexibility and 


-clarity of her voice in such pyrotechnical 


standbys as Bishop’s “Lo! Here the 
Gentle Lark” and “Caro Nome” from 
“Rigoletto.” She was also heard in a 
group of songs by Americans. Miss 
Gruppe’s numbers ranged from _ the 
Schumann “Papillons,” Liszt’s “Ricor- 
danza” and Schubert’s “Erlkénig” to 
works of such modern composers as De- 
bussy, Ravel, Albeniz, and Grovlez. The 
pianist displayed taste and imagination 
throughout and adequate if not brilliant 
technic. D. J. 


Mme. Rosanoff, ’Cellist 


The musical credo has it that the 
’cello is an instrument of limited ap- 
peal, a ’cello recital an affair of inevit- 
able dullness, and a woman ’cellist the 
ultimate straw which breaks the pub- 
lic’s back. Marie Roemaet Rosanoff, who 
gave a recital at Aeolian Hall on Wed- 
nesday night, Nov. 25, disproved the 
general verdict on all three counts. 

Miss Rosanoff’s tonal palette was rich 
not only in the sombre hues native to 
her instrument but bright with the 
lighter, happier colors usually denied 
the ’cello. Her program was largely 
classic in character, including the Va- 
lenti Sonata, the Bach unaccompanied 
Suite in D, a Haydn Concerto, and 
shorter numbers by Cassado, Fauré, 
Godowsky, and Popper, but her interpre- 
tative powers brought variety and in- 
terest to the familiar music. Without 
affectation or effort, Miss Rosanoff 
demonstrated the austerity of Bach, the 
quiet charm of Haydn, and the elegance 
and lightness inherent in the last group 
of tidbits before an audience unfailing 
in its interest and appreciation. As for 
the superstition that a woman ’cellist 
is a necessarily graceless object, Miss 
Rosanoff’s appearance was as agreeable 
visually as her playing was gratifying 
aurally. Raymond Baumann was at the 
piano. D. J. 


Angelina Triulzio Concert 


Angelina Triulzio, soprano, gave a con- 
cert at Town Hall, Nov. 26, assisted by 
Maria Caccamo, pianist, Giuseppe 
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ICH-&-BACH 


> Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


New York 


77 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST UPON REQUEST 


Beautiful 
TONAL 
QUALITY 


e 


I am very happy to 
possess one of your 
magnificent pianos 
—unexcelled in the 
beautiful quality of 
its tone and splen- 
dor of structural 
line. 


— JULIA 
CLAUSSEN 


Mezzo-soprano, 
Metropolitan Opera 
Co. 


16 West 125th St. 
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mal course for music teachers, under 
the auspices of the Art Publication So- 
ciety of St. Louis, was held in this city 
from. Sept. 23 to Nov. 27. It brought 
together a corps of music teachers whose 
enthusiasm speaks well for the stand- 
ardization of texts as a modern method 
of teaching music. Mens 

Lola Stone Evans, of the St. Louis 
Teachers’ College of Progressive Series, 
had charge of the work at Houston. Con- 
cerning her class plans, Mrs. Stone 
Evans said: “Teachers today are using 
a class plan of instruction which is 
stimulating to class interest and class 
spirit, and by means of which funda- 
mentals in music can be introduced to 
children in a more pleasing way. We 
use texts, because we find that, by having 
a reference to read, children learn twice 
as fast as by oral instruction.” 

It is a matter of record, she said, that 
a standardized system of instruction in 
music does not in any way destroy the 
child’s individuality. On the contrary, it 
enhances his mental perception into a 
keener understanding of methods and 
working out of the principles of music, 
through the constructive material con- 
tained in the texts. 

Correlation of the text lessons with 
technical material was emphasized in 
class presentations. Each teacher was 
given the opportunity to follow plans 
prepared during the normal course and 
to present them at the practice-teaching 
periods. 

Music pedagogy today stresses the ne- 
cessity of class instruction for beginners, 
according to Mrs. Stone Evans, who says 
concerning this phrase of work: “A 
musical education is the birthright of 
every child. I wish we might make this 
a slogan of every music group in 
America. Statistics prove that children 
who are pursuing a definite course of 
study in music pass a higher grade in 
school subjects than others,” 


Varied Subjects Presented 


Some of the subjects discussed and 
studied during the session were “Har- 
mony and Melody Composition,” ‘Ear 
Training,” “Responsive Wrist,” ‘“Inde- 
pendence of Fingers,” and “Interpreta- 
tion.” 

The subject of “Studio Administra- 
tion” found ready response from the 
teachers in attendance, inasmuch as it 
is recognized that the successful con- 
duct of a studio depends largely upon 
the adoption of correct business princi- 
ples. Instruction was given in such sub- 
jects as how to select suitable location 
for a studio; how to equip and arrange 
it; the best methods to obtain pupils; 
how to advertise effectively; how to plan 
recitals that will be well attended. 





LEADER AND CLASS IN. TEXAS SERIES 


Normal Course for Teachers Held in Houston 


OUSTON, TEX., Nov. 28.—A nor- 


™~ 


Inset, Lola Stone Evans, of the St. Louis Teachers’ College of Progressive Series, Who Had Charge of the Sessions. The Larger Picture 
Shows a Group of Those Attending the Events 


A review of this significant normal 
course would not be complete without 
reference to the men who originated the 
idea of standardizing music through a 
series of progressive texts. These are 
J. P. Blake and Roman S. Waldron, who 
dedicated themselves to an organization 
of an enterprise that would be accepted 
as a standard by leading musicians. 

The plan met with the approval of 
parents as well as of music teachers, 
who saw no reason why, if standardized 
school subjects were considered a modern 
method of teaching, the same thing could 
not be said of a standardized method of 
teaching music. 

With Leopold Godowsky as editor-in- 
chief and forty other eminent musicians, 
including Josef Hofmann, Emil Sauer, 
Edgar Stillman Kellev. Emerson Whith- 
orne and Ernest Kroeger, contributing 
their knowledge of music and pedagogy 
to the enterprise. the Art Publication 
Society, with Mr. Blake and Mr. Waldron 
as business managers, received an impe- 
tus in the beginning that assured recog- 
nition from the public. 

But the real cause of success, accord- 
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SCHUMANN 


Teacher of Voice and Coach 


ACCLAIMED IN NEW YORK RECITAL 
AEOLIAN HALL, NOVEMBER 19, 1925 


What the Critics said of 


KATHERINE PALMER 


“. . . Great warmth and sweetness, beautiful tone placement, perfect sim- 

plicity and, with no forcing whatever, giving the impression of reserved 

The artist’s diction was also distinct and effort- 

less.”—Theodore Stearnes, New York Morning Telegraph, Nov. 20, 1925. 

“. . . She was able to deliver difficult passages with complete smoothness 

. . She showed skill in depicting moods and sentiments.” 
Sara A. Dunn, New York Sun, Nov. 20, 1925. 


“ ... Her songs in English were sung with freedom and expression.” 


“ . . Her smooth, clear high notes were heard to advantage in the sustained 
New York Herald Tribune, Nov. 20, 1925. 


Appointments with Miss Schumann for Voice Trials (Gratis) 
at her studio: 28 West 76th St., New York City 


*Phone Endicott 7831 
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New York Times, Nov. 20, 1925. 














ing to Mrs. Stone Evans, is the fact that 
the Progressive Series of Piano Lessons 
meets a long felt need for a more 
modernized and effective method of 
teaching music. 

The music teachers present bore testi- 
mony that certain methods had failed to 
develop desired results; that, while they 


had been taught properly to execute dif- 
ficult compositions, they had not always 
been instructed how to teach effectively. 
And so they accepted the course out- 
lined at the sessions as an innovation 
and an effective presentation of the fun- 
damental principles of music. 
Dora WELCH. 












































FREDERIC DIXON 


On Tour Season 1925-1926 


Mason & Hamlin 


EXCLUSIVELY 


“<The effects of color, emotional expression, dyna- 
mic range of tone, and finest artistic phrasing 
that are obtainable from that super pianoforte, the 
Mason ¢ Hanilin, are limited only by the ability 
of the artist himself to express these effects.”’ 


FREDERIC CIXON 
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Choral Works for Christmas Lead New Publications 
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By SYDNEY DALTON 


O season of the church 
year has been celebrated 
in more beautiful music 
than the Christmas sea- 
son, which we are now 
approaching. Not even 
the tragic scenes and setting of the 

crucifixion have made so powerful an 

appeal to the imagination of compos- 
ers as the simplicity and beauty of 

Jesus’ birth. And of all the music 

that has been written about this cen- 

tral idea, none has surpassed, in its 
naive appeal, the ancient carol, or its 

modern imitation. For more than 300 

years these melodies have been popu- 

lar, and people in this busy age are 
listening to them with as keen enjoy- 

ment as when they were sung of a 

Christmas Eve about the streets of 

Europe, under the pale, uncertain rays 


of lantern light. 
* * * 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
whose music is always 

















New Issues and 
Reprints of 


Christmas interesting, has com- 
Music posed a carol-anthem, 

entitled ‘Around the 
Manger,” with text by Robert Davis, 


that partakes of the atmosphere of the 
carol and has much beauty and charm. 
Like so many of this composer’s works, 
it has a rare quality of balance between 
beauty of melodic line and freshness of 
harmony. There are three short verses, 
sung a cappella, with slight variations 
of harmony in the third. A. Walter 
Kramer’s “This is the Day the Christ 
is Born” is another brief and effective 
carol-anthem in the true Christmas 
spirit; a piece that would adorn any 
service. 

Among Christmas anthems not of the 
carol type, but of the same seasonal na- 
ture, is one by Cedric W. Lemont, en- 
titled “It Came Upon the Midnight 
Clear.” There are short soprano and 
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Words by RUDYARD KIPLING 


CINCINNATI 





baritone solos, and the writing is smooth 
and not difficult. H. Alexander 
Matthews’ “Sing, Christmas Bells,” a 
setting of a poem by Eugene Field, is 
more elaborate. It has the verve and 
freshness of this composer’s work and 
deserves -the attention of particular 
choirmasters. There is a soprano solo 
with obbligato. These works are all for 
mixed voices, but George B. Nevin’s 
“The Blessed Lullaby” is for women’s 
voices, in three parts, with soprano solo, 
and is short and tuneful. Finally, from 
the same press, (Oliver Ditson Co.) 
there comes a set of “Ten Traditional 
Carols for Christmas,” arranged for 
men’s voices by Charles Fonteyn 
Manney. These carols have long been 
favorites and show no signs of diminish- 
ing in popularity. They are entitled: 
“QO Come, all Ye Faithful,’ Mendel- 
ssohn’s setting of “Hark! the Herald 
Angels Sing,” “God Rest You, Merry 
Gentlemen,” “The First Noel,” ‘Good 
King Wencelas,” “Silent Night, da “Shep- 
herds! Shake off Your Drowsy Sleep,” 
“Here a Torch, Jeannette, Isabella,” “O 
Little Town of Bethlehem” and “We 
Three Kings of Orient Are.” 
x ok OO 
Further additions to 
newly published an- 
thems for the Christ- 
mas season include two 
for mixed voices. Cuthbert Harris is 
the composer of one, “Lo! the Manger 
where He Lies,” which has a pastoral 
atmosphere. It opens with a short so- 
prano solo, and later there is an equally 
brief quartet, unaccompanied. “I Sing 
the Birth,” by F. Leslie Calver, is a 
short, bright number, unaccompanied. 
There are two verses, set to the same 
music. From the same press (Arthur 
P. Schmidt Co.) come “Three Christmas 
Carols,” by C. H. Kitson, Sydney 
Northeote and Arthur G. Colburn, pub- 
lished together and for three-part wo- 
men’s chorus; and, also for women, but 
in two parts, a harmonization and ar- 
rangement, by Purcell James Mans- 
field, of a traditional air, used for E. H. 
Sears’ “It Came upon the Midnight 
Clear.” There is also a harmonization 
and arrangement, by the same composer, 
of a Fifteenth Century melody, “Good 
Christian Men, Rejoice.” 

* * * 
New Words and Composers have found 
Arrangement the “Londonderry Air” 
for an Old Air an_ excellent medium 

through which to exer- 
cise their imagination with arrange- 
ments and elaborations. Frequently the 
melody has been in no way enhanced by 
these editions. There is one of recent 
date that has something worth while to 
tell us, however. It is entitled “My 
Love of Londonderry,” (Harold Flam- 
mer) and in it there is a new lyric, 
written by Helen Bordman Knox, who 
has also arranged the music, adding 
an effective accompaniment. In order 
that singers of both sexes may use it 
there are optional verses. 
ce Ss 
Anna Priscilla Risher 
and Duet by has composed a setting 
A. P. Risher for Fanny J. Crosby’s 

hymn, “Jesus is Call- 
ing” (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) which the 
publisher has issued in two keys and also 


More Anthems 
for Christmas 
Festivals 


A Sacred Song 


Music by CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


DID YOU? 


‘‘A worthy successor to ‘Danny Deever’ and ‘On the Road to Mandalay’ ”’ 


PUBLISHED BY 


The John Church Company 


NEW YORK 


‘‘The House Devoted to the Progress of American Music’’ 





in a duet version for two high voices, 
with another for two low voices. The 
sentiment of the words is in the style 
of the gospel hymn and, consequently, 
the composer has carried out the idea in 
her music. She has, however, enhanced 
the melody somewhat by adding an ac- 
accompaniment that is rather better 
bg the gospel hymn harmonies are apt 
to be. 


A Song for 
the Church by 
Will Callinan 


* * * 


Both words and music 
of a song entitled “O 
Sacred Heart” are by 
Will Callinan (Pub- 
lished by the composer in Bangor, Me.). 
The composer has conserved space and 
paper by adding the words below the 
top voice of the organ accompaniment. 
Mr. Callinan’s harmonies and modula- 
tions are limited in range. The melody 
and words are the best part of his song. 
Both accompaniment and voice part are 
extremely simple, and the range is for 
a medium voice. 

* * * 

Among recent examples 
of teaching material 
there is a little piece 
by David Nyvall, “The 
Quarrel,” that is sufficiently fussy in its 
rhythmic outline to fulfill its title. 
Pupils in the second grade will find it 
tricky and interesting to play. Vivien 
Bard’s “Playing Tag” is a particularly 
well written fast, staccato number, musi- 
cally well worth while and good training 
for second or third grade pupils. Other 
pieces from the same publisher (Clay- 
ton F’. Summy Co.) include an imagina- 


Piano Pieces 
for Pupils in 
Early Grades 


tive little fancy, entitled “Peter Pan,” 
by Bernice Benson Bentley, which uses 
instructive examples of both staccato 
and legato touch. A little Suite of five 
pieces, published together, is “From a 
Child’s Day,” by Eyvind Hagerup Bull. 
The moods of the music show its Scan- 
dinavian origin. Teachers and students 
will enjoy these numbers, as they possess 
imagination and are well written. The 
separate titles are: “Playtime,” “Tears,” 
“Let’s Dance,” “Grandfather’s Tale” and 
“Joy.” They are about third grade ma- 
terial. Finally, there is a march for 
school use, by Cyrus S. Mallard, entitled 
“Automobile Race.” It is of average 
merit among marches of its kind and is 
easy to play. ae a 


Songs from Of three new songs 


the Pen of from the pen of Dag- 
Dagmar mar de Corval Rybner, 
Rybner entitled “Bid Me to 


Live,” “A Song” and 
“Chanson de Grand-Pére,” I much pre- 
fer the last mentioned. Miss Rybner has 
considerable ability as a song writer. 
Her technic is skillful, and she makes 
good use of her ideas. But the ideas 
are not infrequently dull, and there is 
a feeling, too often, that she is clever 
rather than natural. But the third of 
these songs, “Chanson de Grand-Pére,” 
which is a setting of a Hugo poem, trans- 
lated into English by Alice Mattullath, is 
a natural, spontaneous number that has 
both charm and originality, without a 
hint of laboriousness. It is essentially 
for lyric sopranos and is dedicated to 
Mme. Namara. (Carl Fischer). 





Lewis Salter Heard in Oklahoma City 


OKLAHOMA City, Nov. 28.—Lewis S. 
Salter, professor of piano and theory of 
music at the University of Oklahoma, 
provided the feature number of the pro- 
gram at the November meeting of the 
MacDowell Club of Allied Arts, in 
Harding Memorial Hall. Mr. Salter 
gave a lecture-recital on MacDowell’s 
piano style and works, included a brief 
sketch of the life of the composer. At 
the close of the lecture, Mrs. Edward E. 
Cornelius sang “Deserted,” “Constancy” 
and “Fair Springtide.” She was accom- 
panied by Mrs. J. S. Frank. Marry Sue 
Patterson presented a dance interpreta- 
tion of “To a Wild Rose.” Enid Jack- 
son Fulton read an interesting descrip- 
tion of life at Peterboro, written by Earl 
Sparling. Mr. Sparling was winner of 
the Club’s 1925 scholarship to the Peter- 
boro Colony. C. M. CoLe. 





New Choral Club Sings in Albany 


ALBANY, Nov. 28.—Pupils of A. Y. 
Cornell, vocal teacher; Edward Morris, 
piano instructor, and Ford Hummel, 


violin teacher at the Holy Name Acad- 
emy, gave a recital recently in the Acad- 
emy Hall. A new choral club, organized 
by Mr. Cornell, was heard for the first 
time. W. A. HOFFMAN. 





Francis Macmillen Plays in Sedalia 


SEDALIA, Mo., Nov. 28.—Francis Mac- 
millen, violinist, inaugurated the Phil- 
harmonic winter concert course on Nov. 
16, playing a return engagement in the 
auditorium of the new Smith-Cotton 
High School. Ralph Angell was at the 
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piano. Mr. Macmillen played, by re- 
quest, Charles E. Dawes’ “Melody” and 
“Cariole” by Ellis Levy of St. Louis. A 
composition of his own, “Barcarole,” 
and “Gigue” by Rust supplemented the 
printed program. 

LOUISE DONNELLY. 





Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet Appears in 
Roanoke, Va. 


ROANOKE, VA., Nov. 28.—The Pavley- 
Oukrainsky Ballet appeared in the city 
auditorium Monday evening, Nov. 23, 
opening the concert series sponsored by 
the Thursday Morning Music Club. It 
was the occasion of the Club’s first de- 
parture from an all-musical series and 
the result was highly gratifying. The 
orchestra was under the leadership of 
Adolph Schmidt. BLANCHE DEAL, 
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Choral Works for Christmas Lead New Publications 





Ae 
By SYDNEY DALTON 


O season of the church 
year has been celebrated 
in more beautiful music 
than the Christmas sea- 
son, which we are now 
approaching. Not even 
the tragic scenes and setting of the 
crucifixion have made so powerful an 

appeal to the imagination of compos- 
ers as the simplicity and beauty of 

Jesus’ birth. And of all the music 
that has been written about this cen- 
tral idea, none has surpassed, in its 

naive appeal, the ancient carol, or its 

modern imitation. For more than 300 

years these melodies have been popu- 

lar, and people in this busy age are 
listening to them with as keen enjoy- 

ment as when they were sung of a 

Christmas Eve about the streets of 

Europe, under the pale, uncertain rays 

of lantern light. 

* OK * 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
whose music is always 
interesting, has com- 
posed a carol-anthem, 
entitled “Around the 
Manger,” with text by Robert Davis, 
that partakes of the atmosphere of the 
carol and has much beauty and charm. 
Like so many of this composer’s works, 
it has a rare quality of balance between 
beauty of melodic line and freshness of 
harmony. There are three short verses, 
sung a cappella, with slight variations 
of harmony in the third. A. Walter 
Kramer’s “This is the Day the Christ 
is Born” is another brief and effective 
carol-anthem in the true Christmas 
spirit; a piece that would adorn any 
service. 

Among Christmas anthems not of the 
carol type, but of the same seasonal na- 
ture, is one by Cedric W. Lemont, en- 
titled “It Came Upon the Midnight 
Clear.” There are short soprano and 
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baritone solos, and the writing is smooth 
and not difficult. H. Alexander 
Matthews’ “Sing, Christmas Bells,” a 
setting of a poem by Eugene Field, is 
more elaborate. It has the verve and 
freshness of this composer’s work and 
deserves the attention of particular 
choirmasters. There is a soprano solo 
with obbligato. These works are all for 
mixed voices, but George B. Nevin’s 
“The Blessed Lullaby” is for women’s 
voices, in three parts, with soprano solo, 
and is short and tuneful. Finally, from 
the same press, (Oliver Ditson Co.) 
there comes a set of “Ten Traditional 
Carols for Christmas,” arranged for 
men’s voices by Charles’ Fonteyn 
Manney. These carols have long been 
favorites and show no signs of diminish- 
ing in popularity. They are entitled: 
“OQ Come, all Ye Faithful,’ Mendel- 
ssohn’s setting of “Hark! the Herald 
Angels Sing,” “God Rest You, Merry 
Gentlemen,” “The First Noel,” ‘Good 
King Wencelas,” “Silent Night,” “Shep- 
herds! Shake off Your Drowsy Sleep,” 
“Here a Torch, Jeannette, Isabella,” “O 
Little Town of Bethlehem” and “We 
Three Kings of Orient Are.” 
*” * * 
Further additions to 
newly published an- 
thems for the Christ- 
mas season include two 
for mixed voices. Cuthbert Harris is 
the composer of one, “Lo! the Manger 
where He Lies,” which has a pastoral 
atmosphere. It opens with a short so- 
prano solo, and later there is an equally 
brief quartet, unaccompanied. “I Sing 
the Birth,” by F. Leslie Calver, is a 
short, bright number, unaccompanied. 
There are two verses, set to the same 
music. From the same press (Arthur 
P. Schmidt Co.) come “Three Christmas 
Carols,” by C. H. Kitson, Sydney 
Northcote and Arthur G. Colburn, pub- 
lished together and for three-part wo- 
men’s chorus; and, also for women, but 
in two parts, a harmonization and ar- 
rangement, by Purcell James Mans- 
field, of a traditional air, used for E. H. 
Sears’ “It Came upon the Midnight 
Clear.” There is also a harmonization 
and arrangement, by the same composer, 
of a Fifteenth Century melody, “Good 
Christian Men, Rejoice.” 

* * * 
New Words and Composers have found 
Arrangement the “Londonderry Air” 
for an Old Air an_ excellent medium 

through which to exer- 
cise their imagination with arrange- 
ments and elaborations. Frequently the 
melody has been in no way enhanced by 
these editions. There is one of recent 
date that has something worth while to 
tell us, however. It is entitled “My 
Love of Londonderry,” (Harold Flam- 
mer) and in it there is a new lyric, 
written by Helen Bordman Knox, who 
has also arranged the music, adding 
an effective accompaniment. In order 
that singers of both sexes may use it 
there are optional verses. 
* * * 
Anna Priscilla Risher 
and Duet by has composed a setting 
A. P. Risher for Fanny J. Crosby’s 

hymn, “Jesus is Call- 
ing” (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) which the 
publisher has issued in two keys and also 
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in a duet version for two high voices, 
with another for two low voices. The 
sentiment of the words is in the style 
of the gospel hymn and, consequently, 
the composer has carried out the idea in 
her music. She has, however, enhanced 
the melody somewhat by adding an ac- 
accompaniment that is rather better 
than the gospel hymn harmonies are apt 
to be. 

ok * * 

Both words and music 
of a song entitled “O 
Sacred Heart” are by 
Will Callinan (Pub- 
lished by the composer in Bangor, Me.). 
The composer has conserved space and 
paper by adding the words below the 
top voice of the organ accompaniment. 
Mr. Callinan’s harmonies and modula- 
tions are limited in range. The melody 
and words are the best part of his song. 
Both accompaniment and voice part are 
extremely simple, and the range is for 
a medium voice. 

* ok + 

Among recent examples 
of teaching material 
there is a little piece 
by David Nyvall, “The 
Quarrel,” that is sufficiently fussy in its 
rhythmic outline to fulfill its title. 
Pupils in the second grade will find it 
tricky and interesting to play. Vivien 
Bard’s “Playing Tag” is a particularly 
well written fast, staccato number, musi- 
cally well worth while and good training 
for second or third grade pupils. Other 
pieces from the same publisher (Clay- 
ton F. Summy Co.) include an imagina- 
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tive little fancy, entitled “Peter Pan,” 
by Bernice Benson Bentley, which uses 
instructive examples of both staccato 
and legato touch. A little Suite of five 
pieces, published together, is “From a 
Child’s Day,” by Eyvind Hagerup Bull. 
The moods of the music show its Scan- 
dinavian origin. Teachers and students 
will enjoy these numbers, as they possess 
imagination and are well written. The 
separate titles are: “Playtime,” “Tears,” 
“Let’s Dance,” “Grandfather’s Tale” and 
“Joy.” They are about third grade ma- 
terial. Finally, there is a march for 
school use, by Cyrus S. Mallard, entitled 
“Automobile Race.” It is of average 
merit among marches of its kind and is 
easy to play. rier 


Songs from Of three new songs 


the Pen of from the pen of Dag- 
Dagmar mar de Corval Rybner, 
Rybner entitled “Bid Me to 


Live,” “A Song” and 
“Chanson de Grand-Pére,” I much pre- 
fer the last mentioned. Miss Rybner has 
considerable ability as a song writer. 
Her technic is skillful, and she makes 
good use of her ideas. But the ideas 
are not infrequently dull, and there is 
a feeling, too often, that she is clever 
rather than natural. But the third of 
these songs, “Chanson de Grand-Pére,” 
which is a setting of a Hugo poem, trans- 
lated into English by Alice Mattullath, is 
a natural, spontaneous number that has 
both charm and originality, without a 
hint of laboriousness. It is essentially 
for lyric sopranos and is dedicated to 
Mme. Namara. (Carl Fischer). 





Lewis Salter Heard in Oklahoma City 


OKLAHOMA City, Nov. 28.—Lewis S. 
Salter, professor of piano and theory of 
music at the University of Oklahoma, 
provided the feature number of the pro- 
gram at the November meeting of the 
MacDowell Club of Allied Arts, in 
Harding Memorial Hall. Mr. Salter 
gave a lecture-recital on MacDowell’s 
piano style and works, included a brief 
sketch of the life of the composer. At 
the close of the lecture, Mrs. Edward E. 
Cornelius sang “Deserted,” “Constancy” 
and “Fair Springtide.” She was accom- 
panied by Mrs. J. S. Frank. Marry Sue 
Patterson presented a dance interpreta- 
tion of “To a Wild Rose.” Enid Jack- 
son Fulton read an interesting descrip- 
tion of life at Peterboro, written by Earl 
Sparling. Mr. Sparling was winner of 
the Club’s 1925 scholarship to the Peter- 
boro Colony. C COLE. 





New Choral Club Sings in Albany 


ALBANY, Nov. 28.—Pupils of A. Y. 
Cornell, vocal teacher; Edward Morris, 
piano instructor, and Ford Hummel, 
violin teacher at the Holy Name Acad- 
emy, gave a recital recently in the Acad- 
emy Hall. A new choral club, organized 
by Mr. Cornell, was heard for the first 
time. W. A. HOFFMAN. 





Francis Macmillen Plays in Sedalia 


SEDALIA, Mo., Nov. 28.—Francis Mac- 
millen, violinist, inaugurated the Phil- 
harmonic winter concert course on Nov. 
16, playing a return engagement in the 
auditorium of the new Smith-Cotton 
High School. Ralph Angell was at the 
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piano. Mr. Macmillen played, by re- 
quest, Charles E. Dawes’ “Melody” and 
“Cariole” by Ellis Levy of St. Louis. A 
composition of his own, ‘“Barcarole,”’ 
and “Gigue” by Rust supplemented the 
printed program. 

LOUISE DONNELLY. 





Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet Appears in 
Roanoke, Va. 


ROANOKE, VA., Nov. 28.—The Pavley- 
Oukrainsky Ballet appeared in the city 
auditorium Monday evening, Nov. 23, 
opening the concert series sponsored by 
the Thursday Morning Music Club. It 
was the occasion of the Club’s first de- 
parture from an all-musical series and 
the result was highly gratifying. The 
orchestra was under the leadership of 
Adolph Schmidt. BLANCHE DEAL. 
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Adami, violinist, with Teresa Mauro ac- 
companist. Miss Triulzio is crippled 
with paralysis yet is able to take an 
interest in singing and to write verse, 
one of her pieces called “Close to My 
Heart” being on the program. The con- 
cert was well attended. G. F. B. 
Letz Quartet 
The Letz Quartet (Hans Letz and 
Edwin Bachmann, violins; William 
Schubert, viola, and Horace Britt, 
’cello) gave a concert on Nov. 26 in 
Aeolian Hall. The program, entirely 
French in provenance, consisted of the 
string quartets of Debussy and Ravel, 
and Gabriel Fauré’s Piano Quartet in G 
Minor, with Clarence Adler assisting. 
The string players were in excellent 
form and treated with discrimination the 
contrasted styles of the three composers. 
To the Debussy work they applied an 
impressionistic technic, deft in delica- 
cies of shading and tonal softness. In 
the handling of the Ravel, they were 
pointillists with sure touch and a fine 
sense of color juxtapositions. The Fauré 
was in a flowing romantic vein tempered 
by the restraint of Gallic elegance. 
| a Pee 8 


Maier and Clemens 


Guy Maier, pianist, completed his 
series of three concerts for young people 
in Aeolian Hall on Friday morning, Nov. 
27, when he shared honors with Clara 
Clemens, mezzo-soprano. Mr. Maier has 
done a real service for the cause. He has 
contrived to give programs that were 
within the comprehension of his youthful 
listeners and which were made up, 
nevertheless, of first quality music. It 
is just as easy to cultivate good taste 
as bad, Mr. Maier thinks to himself, 
and proceeds to do the former. The at- 
tention and the enthusiasm registered by 
his audience attested to the success of 
his undertaking. 

Mme. Clemens’ numbers, sung with 
her customary taste and intelligence, in- 
cluded a Swedish Lullaby. Schuman’s 
“Friihlingsnacht,” Schubert’s “Tod und 
das Madchen,” Reger’s “Maria Wiegen- 
lied,” and numbers by Brahms, Rach- 
maninoff, Wolf, and Arensky, to which 
Mr. Maier contributed artistic accom- 
paniments. 

Mr. Maier brought his portion to a 
close with a stirring performance of the 
Schubert-Liszt “Erlkénig,” preceded by 
Chasins’ “Rush Hour in Hong Kong,” 
two numbers from Stevens’ “Robinson 
Crusoe,” and compositions of Bach, 
Weber, MacDowell, and Fauré-Maier, all 
excellently played. An encore was East- 
wood Lane’s “Crapshooter’s Dance.” 

W. S. 


Roland Hayes, Artist 


Roland Hayes, a living refutation of 
Rossini’s overquoted dictum on the re- 
quirements of a singer, enthralled an 
immense and distinguished audience in 
Carnegie Hall last Friday night. Mr. 
Hayes perhaps has less of voice, voice, 
and voice than two-thirds of the singers 
now holding forth, but he has easily 
three times the amount of soul, taste, 
and intelligence owned by any of that 
majority. In repose his utterance is 
limited in power and range and it is 
not to be compared with the gifts be- 
stowed upon many an empty head. When 
called into action, however, Mr. Hayes’ 
voice can respond to anything. His 
loftiness of conception finds cooperation 
in his means, and phrases of unsur- 
passed beauty, poignancy, and dramatic 
power are his when he so desires. 

Lilli Lehmann has said that, regard- 
less of limitations, the true artist will 
always find what he wants. Mr. Hayes 
ean thunder like ten thousand angels 
or, by artistic use of mezza-voce and 
falsetto, he can give forth sustained pas- 
sages of matchless lyric beauty. 

Friday’s program began with Mozart’s 
aria, “Tali e contanti sono,” delivered 
with distinguished style and fine fluency. 
Four Hugo Wolf lieder followed—love 
songs frank, beautiful and fervent and 
the divine spark of the composer, caught 
by the artist, found warm response in 
the heart of the listener. Mr. Hayes 
simple and lovely exposition gave pre- 
cious joy. Intuitive delicacy and taste 


marked here, as elsewhere, the superb 
artist. 

Three songs of Griffes came next— 
a drop after the heights of Wolf one 
must admit, but sung with love and 
tenderness, and, 


“Come Love, Across 
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the Sunlit Land,’ with splendid en- 
thusiasm and spirit. 

A group of Spirituals, for which Mr. 
Hayes had the assistance of the Negro 
String Quartet playing arrangements 
made by Leo Rosenek, completed the 
printed list. This combination proved 
effective to a most unexpected degree. 
Those who had thought string accom- 
paniment would prove too sophisticated 
for the naiveté of the Spiritual were 
agreeably disillusioned, for tenor voice 
blended with quartet to produce an un- 
earthly beauty, the work of the en- 
semble being perfectly sensitive. 

Encores were many and of quality. 
They included the “Réve” from “Manon,” 
“As All Things Fade” by Rachmaninoff, 
“Murmuring Zephyrs” by Jensen, Bur- 
leighs “Didn’t It Rain,” the heart-rend- 
ing “Crucifixion Melody,” and “Way Up 
In Heaven” by Hall Johnson, viola of the 
Quartet, whose other members are Felix 
Weir, Arthur Boyd and Marion Cumbo. 
William Lawrence’s accompaniments 
were ideal. W. 


Hyman Rovinsky Makes Contrasts 


Hyman Rovinsky, pianist, gave a re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall on the evening of 
Nov. 27, with the intention, so the au- 
dience was informed by programs notes 
by Sigmund Spaeth, “of illustrating the 
futility of the historical or chronological 
approach to music.” To this end, Mr. 
Rovinsky bracketed a Gavotte and Va- 
riations by Rameau with Debussy’s 
“Hommage & Rameau”; Three Preludes 
by Chopin, with Casella’s “Hommage a 
Chopin” and “Anti-Grazioso”; contra- 
puntal pieces by Bach and César 
Franck; Beethoven’s G Major Sonatina 
with Six Roumanian Dances by Bela 
Bartok (a first performance) and Satie’s 
“Sonata Bureaucratique,” two _ liquid 
pieces in Liszt’s “Au Bord d’une Source” 
and Ravel’s “Jeux d’ Eau,” and to close, 
Liszt’s “Mephisto Valse” and Scriabine’s 
“Poéme Satanique.” 

This, it is easily seen at a glance, is 
an interesting scheme of things and one 
calculated to keep the interest piqued 
throughout an evening, though naturally 
some attention was distracted to the 
program and from the playing thereof. 
Mr. Rovinsky made his contrasts very 
definite and consequently, very obvious 
and his choice of pieces showed both dis- 
crimination and discretion. His _ best 
pianism was displayed in the Bach- 
Franck group. His tone was best in 
these pieces and he had more of repose 
and less of an explosive tendency 
which marred other parts of the pro- 
gram. 

In fine, a vote of thanks is due Mr. 
Rovinsky for his program and his play- 
ing of it. It was a clever experiment 
well carried out. a & Es 


Katherine Bacon in Recital 


Katherine Bacon, pianist, whose play- 
ing is not unknown to New York au- 
diences, and who was heard with the 
Philharmonic a week or so ago as one 
of the Stadium audition winners, gave 
a recital in Aeolian Hall on the after- 
noon of Nov. 28. 

Miss Bacon chose a program of num- 
bers well contrasted and played them 
well. Three Fugues from the Well- 
Tempered Clavichord, those in D and G 
from Book II, and C Sharp Minor from 
Book I began the recital. These she fol- 
lowed with the F Minor Sonata of 
Brahms, the A Flat Ballade of Chopin, 
the E Flat and B Flat Preludes of Rach- 
maninoff, two Eighteenth Century tunes 
arranged by Harold Bauer and Liszt’s 
“Feux Follets’” and “Mephisto Valse” to 
close, the last having its second hearing 
in twenty-four hours. 

Miss Bacon’s playing grows in grace. 
Her tone, best perhaps, in her quieter 
moods, has gained in sweetness and is 
very lovely, though in the louder spots, 
she was somewhat inclined to force it. 
The Bach Fugues were models of play- 
ing both as regards tone and thematic 
differentiation. The mighty Brahms, 
had its moments of uplift and the An- 
dante was a fine example of singing 
tone. The two pieces from Bauer’s 
Eighteenth Century Suite were very de- 
lightful, especially “Ye Sweet Retreat.” 
The Liszt numbers had their reason for 
being in the opportunity given for tech- 
nical display which the artist more than 
realized. There were numerous encores 
after from an audience that was not 
only numerous but enthusiastic. 

J. D. 


Hart House Quartet Program 


Four musicians of Toronto, compris- 
ing the Hart House String Quartet, were 


heard in a program of considerable in- 
terest in Aeolian Hall last Saturday 
evening. The ensemble, which is now 
engaged in a tour of the eastern United 
States, is made up of Geza De Kresz, 
Milton Blackstone, Harry Adaskin and 
Boris Hambourg. The visitors demon- 
strated a pleasing degree of musician- 
ship. Beginning with the Debussy Quar- 
tet in G Minor, Op. 10, a work which is 
fairly familiar to audiences, the players 
showed at the start a gratifyingly flexi- 
ble style of bowing and a teamwork 
which could hardly have been excelled. 
The tone of the Quartet is, perhaps, not 
so golden as that of some major organ- 
izations of the type, but it is finely fused. 
Their attacks, save for one or two mo- 
ments of raggedness, were all that they 
should have been. The second movement, 
with its intricate pizzicato pattern, in 
which the composer seems at moments to 
secure an orchestral timbre from the 
instruments, was a skillful piece of vir- 
tuosity, and the Andantino movement 
was performed with a noteworthy ten- 
derness and restraint. The performance 
as a whole was admirably proportioned 
and achieved with suitable contrast. 
The feature of the evening was the 
performance of Bela-Barték’s Quartet, 
No. 1, Op. 7, a labor of love on the part 
of the players, if not their happiest 
essay. It is undeniable that the atten- 
tion of the audience tended to waver at 
the last. The composer, in brief, ex- 
ploits folk material of so genuine a 
vitality that it is at moments reminiscent 
of the profoundly individual Mous- 
sorgsky. Bartd6k’s system accepts all 
scales, whether major or minor, and of 
whatever intervals, as related, and his 
instruments perform simultaneously the 
most original rhythmic and harmonic 
patterns. There seemed material enough 
in the work for six quartets of revolu- 
tionary value, and the final impression 
gained was that of a greatly sincere in- 
novator who, at least in this score, has 
not exercised enough of selection. There 
were the compensating virtues of no dis- 
play for the sake of virtuosity. The 
cruelly difficult work left the players a 
little dishevelled, but their achievement 


of the task made a thrilling half-hour 
of music that had a searching beauty 
and expressive simplicity far removed 
from all charlatanry. 

The final work, Beethoven’s Quartet 
in F Major, Op. 135, seemed very grat: 
ful by contrast. Here the players had 
full opportunity to display their merit 
The performance was finely modelle:. 
The applause received at the end fully 
testified to the favorable impression 
made by the players. Their abilities 
should make them welcome visitors in 
future. R. M. K. 


Maurice Brown, ’Cellist 


Maurice Brown, ’cellist, gave a recital] 
Sunday afternoon, Nov. 29, in the Town 
Hall, playing with rare skill and splendid 
tone a program that demanded much of 
him. He acquitted himself admirably 
in his first two numbers—Boccherini’s 
Sonata in A and d’Albert’s Concerto in 
C—but his talents were displayed io 
the best advantage in the Bach Suite in 
G which he played unaccompanied, 
surely, vigorously and with understand- 
ing. The rest of his program included 
Granados-Cassad6é’s Intermezzo, Klen- 
gel’s Mazurka, Reinecke’s Scherzo, 
Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei’ and Poppers “E]- 
fentanz.’ Harry Kaufman was an able 
accompanist. V. M. 


Marie Morrisey, Contralto 


Marie Morrisey, contralto, gave a re- 
cital Sunday afternoon, Nov. 29, in 
Aeolian Hall. She sang intelligently and 
with true depth of feeling a comprehen- 
sive program well chosen to exhibit her 
excellent equipment. Her first group, 
devoted to early Italian songs, included 
Peri’s “Invocazione di Orfeo,” “Falcon- 
ieri’s “Non piu d’amore,” Torelli’s “Tu 
lo sai’ and Paisiello’s “Chi vuol la zin- 
garella.” In her second group of Ger- 
man lieder she revealed a splendid purity 
of tone and showed herself a master of 
mood with vivid interpretations of songs 
as different as Brahms “Sappische Ode” 
and Richard Strauss’ “Cacelie.” Her 





[Continued on page 29] 
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METROPOLITAN HAS 
CENTENARY CONCERT 


Coming of Italian Opera to 
New York Marked by 
Gala Program 


{In celebration of the centenary of 
Italian opera in New York, the Metro- 
politan gave a gala testimonial concert 
last Sunday evening, in which many of 


the most prominent artists of the com- 
pany took part with the orchestra, un- 
der five conductors. The auditorium was 
crowded for the concert and the standees 
outnumbered those on “popular” opera 
nights. 

The orchestra, under Gennaro Papi, 
opened the long list with a performance 
of Rossini’s “William Tell’? Overture, in 
honor of the composer whose “Barber 
of Seville” was presented by the Garcia 
troupe on the historic first night in 1825. 

Paul Bender sang Wotan’s “Farewell” 
from “Walkire” in stirring manner, 
with Giuseppe Bamboschek at the con- 
ductor’s stand. Elisabeth Rethberg 
then appeared to give beautiful voice to 
the Prayer, from ‘“Freischiitz,”’ under 
the same leader. 

Giuseppe de Luca sang with inimitable 
mastery of the text the rapid-fire “Largo 
al Factotum” from “The Barber of 
Seville,” Mr. Papi conducting. 

Lucrezia Bori and Edward Johnson 
gave suave accents to the duet from the 
Balcony Scene of “Roméo et Juliette,” 
with Louis Hasselmans leading. Gi- 
ovanni Martinelli, in magnificent voice, 
paired with Giuseppe Danise in a duet 
from “Forza del Destino,” which stirred 
the audience in unusual degree. 

A feature of the presentation of the 
Prelude and a trio from Verdi’s ‘Lom- 
bardi” by Rosa Ponselle, Beniamino 
Gigli and José Mardones, was the solo 
playing of the new _ concertmaster, 
Eugene Dubois. The singers’ voices 
blended with fine effect under the 
galvanizing baton of Tullio Serafin. 

The “Vespri Siciliani” Overture of 
Verdi was led by Giulio Setti, and the 
Prelude to Act III of Catalani’s “La 
Wally” and the “Cenerentola” Overture 
of Rossini, by Mr. Serafin, the last- 
named work having formed an item in 
the Garcia répertoire. 

Maria Jeritza sang dramatically the 
aria, “Adieu, Foréts,” from Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Jeanne d’Arc,” her colorful voice 
blending well with Mr. Serafin’s orches- 
tral accompaniment. 

A note of comedy was added when 
Frances Alda and Mr. Martinelli, who 
had sung the first-act arias from “Bo- 
héme,” walked slowly off stage during 
the concluding duet, “O soave fanciulla,” 
with the accompanying action. Mr. 
Papi led this and the subsequent pair 
of numbers. 

Rosa Ponselle had a merited ovation 
after her singing of the brilliant Cava- 
tina from “Ernani,” in which her hero- 
ism of voice and rich mezzo tones were 
displayed without stint. 

Mr. Gigli reappeared to sing the aria 
“M’Appari” from “Marta,” an example 
of the popular tenor’s smooth and 
stirring legato style. 

The concluding numbers were the 
Trio from the Prison Scene of “Faust,” 
sung by Mme. Alda, Armand Tokatyan 
and Mr. Mardones, under Mr. Hassel- 
mans’ leadership, and the ‘Rakoczy” 
March, by Berlioz, played under Mr. 
Bamboschek. The program extended 
until a little past midnight, with many 
bursts of applause for favorite singers. 

R. M. K. 





Week of Opera 
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Second “Boheme” 


‘In recognition of the first anniversary 
ol the death of Giacomo Puccini the pre- 
lude to ‘Manon Lescaut’ will be played 
Previous to Act III.” Thus ran the le- 
d on the program of “Bohéme” Sat- 
urday night at the Metropolitan. In all 
other respects, however, the evening’s 
performance proceeded on_ thrice-fa- 
Millar lines. The house was, of course, 
acked with the usual “popular night” 
am of standees. The cast, while dif- 
ferent from that of the first “Bohéme” 
oi the season, nevertheless presented a 
vell known combination to opera-goers 
Of previous years. lLucrezia Bori was 
the visual and vocal type for the pa- 
thetic Mimi and in her “Addio” particu- 


1S 
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“Not Into 


larly made one forget that the little 
girl of Montmartre had not really died 
and would blow kisses to the audience a 
few minutes later before the curtain. 
Beniamino Gigli, too, again and again 
won “braves” with his Rodolfo and An- 
tonio Scotti, his usual exuberant self as 
Marcel, played up delightfully to the 
coquetries of Yvonne D’Arle as Mu- 
setta. Mr. Papi conducted. = 





Concerts and Recitals 


of Week in New York 
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French group, equally well done, in- 
cluded Rhené-Batén’s “Il pleut des 
pétales,” Moret’s “Joli berger,” “Du- 
pare’s “La vague at la cloche” and Saint- 
Saéns’ “L’attente.” Her English songs 
were: Quilter’s “Go, Lovely Rose,” 
Davies’ “When Childer Plays,” Hage- 
man’s “Christ Went Up Into the Hills,” 
Hadley’s “My True Love” and Carpen- 
ter’s “Serenade.” She was most cor- 
dially greeted by a friendly audience. 
Richard Hageman was an excellent ac- 
companist. G. H. M. 


Rachmaninoff Plays 


The exception to the rule that creators 
are poor executives is certainly Serge 
Rachmaninoff. As a composer he is 
without doubt in the front rank of con- 
temporaries. And there is apparently 
nothing that Mr. Rachmaninoff is unable 
to do with the piano. He is first an 
exceptional, a really great musician, and 
second, a pianist whose gifts are un- 
deniable and many. Mr. Rachmaninoff 
appeared in his dual réle for the first 
time this season last Sunday afternoon 
in Carnegie Hall and gave a huge audi- 
ence thrill upon thrill with the quality 
of his artistry. 

Three parts from Bach’s D Major 
Partita, given with exquisite and toneful 
clarity, began the program, followed by 
freshly made transcriptions of two 
Schubert numbers, of which “The Brook- 
let”? was the best liked and which Mr. 
Rachmaninoff repeated. The concoction 
seemed about four parts Rachmaninoff 
to one of Schubert. 

To Chopin’s B Minor Sonata Mr. Rach- 
maninoff gave a truly immense line, 
luscious, caressing tone, and, in the 
Finale, impetuous, super-brilliance. This 
work had no less than fifteen perfor- 
mances last season, and Mr. Rachmani- 
noff’s rejuvenation of it was by way of 
being a miracle. 

Technical wizardry held sway in three 
Liszt pieces, but no amount of artistry 
could possibly make a “Fairy Tale,” by 
Medtner, interesting. Mr. Rachmaninoff 
closed with an Etude Tableau, a Prelude 
(not the Prelude—that came later) and 
his transcription of Kreisler’s “Liebes- 
freud.” W. S. 


Aram-Anghinelli Concert 


Zabelle Aram, a young Armenian colo- 
ratura soprano, who made her début in 
New York two seasons ago, creating a 
very favorable impression, was heard 
again in Aeolian Hall on the evening of 
Nov. 29, in joint recital with Edoardo 
Dino Anghinelli. Italian, pianist. Miss 
Aram’s singing has much to recommend 
it. Her very high notes in the sfogato 
register, are much fuller than one 
usually hears and her scale work is clear 
and fluent. The best part of the voice, 
however, as far as quality is concerned, 
is the middle register, which is very 
lovely. The program was a comingling 
of good things and others less good, but 
the singing of it was excellent. In the 
final group, of Spanish songs sung in 
costume, Miss Aram had the assistance 
of Julian Huarte in two of his songs and 
one by Pagans One Greek Folk Song 
and two Armenian were interesting. 

Mr. Anghinelli played well Liszt’s 
“Hommage a Chopin” (this seems to have 
been “Homage Week!”) two pieces by 
himself, “On the Alps” and “Serenade 
of May” grouped under the collective 
title of “Clavis Poésis,” and the C Sharp 
Minor Nocturne of Chopin. He also ac- 
companied Miss Aram, who had the as- 
sistance of Frederico Di Salle, flutist, 
for the obbligato in the “Mad Scene 
from Lucia.” J. & BF. 


Eileen Glane, Dancer 


Eileen Glane, assisted by Alfred 
Meunier, pianist, gave a dance recital 
on Monday evening, Nov. 23, in Stein- 
way Hall. Her program included 
“Dawn” done to Rossini’s ‘“Pastorale,” 
“Youth,” to Raff’s “Cavatina,” “Lead Us 
Temptation” to Grieg’s 


“Watchman’s Song” and “Mary Magde- 
len” to the Meditation from “Thais.” A 
“Maori Poi” dance in the Hula-hula 
manner, Hans Christian Andersen’s 
story of the “Red Shoes” to music by 
Liszt, and after a well-earned inter- 
mission, as a betailed Pan she cavorted 
her way through Diaz’ “Mariposa,” 
ending the program with Irish tunes 
by Percy Grainger and the Tchaikovsky 
“Flower Waltz.” Mr. Meunier was quite 
adequate as a pianist. Mm. as Bs 





Pupil of Zeta V. Wood Gives Recital 


Mary Meyer, contralto, was heard in 
recital in the Steinway Hall studio of 
her teacher, Zeta V. Wood, Sunday, Oct. 
18. Her program consisted of two arias 
from “Elijah,” Schubert’s “Wohin,” “Irr- 
licht,” “Du Bist die Ruh” and “Morgen- 
stindchen”’; Massenet’s “L’Ame_ des 
Fleurs”; ‘“Canonzetta,”’ “Rosa” and a 
Seotch folk-song, “Farewell to Locha- 
ber,” arranged by Reimann. Miss Mey- 
er’s voice and the interpretation of these 
numbers gave much of pleasure to the 
invited guests. 





Orchestras in New York 


Present Varied Programs 
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[Continued from page 4] 
MacDowell and was also associated with 
him and with Cornelius Rybner at 
Columbia, where he has been Mosenthal 
Fellow. He is also well known as an 
organist. The Symphony is in four 
movements, with the subtitles “Puck and 
Titania,’ “Ophelia,” ‘“Perdita” and 
“Romeo and Juliet.” 

Franz Bornschein has been a member 
of the faculty of the Peabody Conserv- 
atory in Baltimore for a number of 
years, teaching violin and harmony. His 
entire musical education was acquired 
in Baltimore. He is well known as a 
composer of choral works and pieces of 
violin and has won numerous prizes for 
works in both forms. Mr. Lambord was 
a prominent New York organist and in 
1912 founded .the choral organization 








which in 1914 became the Modern Music 
Society. The work was presented on 
Saturday by Mr. Ward, who was an 
associate at Columbia of Mr. Lambord. 

In all four numbers the orchestra 
played with extraordinary finish in view 
of the fact that all four works were 
read at sight and from manuscript. The 
next reading-rehearsal will be _ held 
either on Dec. 19 or 26. 





Lynnwood Farnam Appears in West 

Lynnwood Farnam, organist, left New 
York on Nov. 16, for a three weeks’ trip 
to California. His dates include the 
opening of the new organ in the College 
of the Pacific, in Stockton, and recitals 
in Pasadena and Stanford University. 
He will also visit his family in Glendale. 
Mr. Farnam will return to New York 
early in December to begin his Monday 
evening recitals in the Church of the 
Holy Communion. Special features of 
these programs will be performances of 
manuscript works by American com- 
posers, including Bruce Simonds’ Dorian 
Prelude on “Dies Irae,” Seth Bingham’s 
“Rhythm of Easter,” Howard R. 
Thatcher’s “Legend” and H. L. 
Baumgartner’s “Divertissement.” Louis 
Vierne’s new Fifth Symphony will re- 
ceive two performances. 





Joseph Singer Plays for Club 


Joseph Singer, violinist, whose play- 
ing is not unknown to New York audi- 
ences, was heard in recital by the junior 
branch of the Washington Heights Mu- 
sical Club in the Rodin Studios on the 
afternoon of Nov. 28. Mr. Singer 
played the first movement of Viotti’s 
Concerto No. 22, and Lipinski’s Concerto 
Militaire in D, besides shorter numbers 
by Dancla, Tchaikovsky, Vieuxtemps, 
Spohr and Ries. Ruth Barrett played 
admirable accompaniments. 

James Wolfe Will Make Recital Début 

James Wolfe makes his New York re- 
cital début on Monday evening, Dec. 14, 
in opera arias for bass and songs in 
French, German, Russian and English. 
On Dec. ‘23, Mr. Wolfe will be soloist 
with the Schola Cantorum in “Sadko.” 
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Music School Heads Set Standards in Chicago Meet 
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Guests at the Dinner Given by the National Association of Schools of Music and Allied Arts of Which Kenneth M. Bradley Is President, at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on Nov. 


MUSICAL EDUCATORS FOREGATHER AT BANQUET 
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The Dinner Was a Feature of the Meeting Held by the Executives to Determine Standards for Study in Music Schools and Conservatories 


CHICAGO, Nov. 28.—A large group of 
leading American musical educators as- 
sembled here today for the second annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Schools of Music and Allied Arts, held 
at the Hotel Sherman. 

The chief business was a discussion of 
requirements for the degree of doctor 
of music. It was finally voted to leave 
the requirements to be fixed by the 
committee on curricula. It was the con- 
sensus of opinion, however, that the de- 
gree should be issued only by univer- 
sities. 

For the master of music degree, it was 
decided that requirements be extensive 


theoretical work, in addition to technical 
proficiency, and with two years’ interval 
following the award of the degree of 
bachelor of music. For the latter de- 
gree it was agreed to require a minimum 
of one year of residence study at the 
school issuing the degree, and a total 
schooling of four years or their equiv. 
lent in summer session. 

Executives of the past year were re- 
elected on Nov. 28 as follows: Kenneth 
Bradley, president; Harold L. Butler, 
William MacPhail, Arthur W. Mason 
and Edwin J. Stringham, vice-presi- 
dents; Charles N. Boyd, treasurer, and 
Burnet C. Tuthill, secretary. John J. 
Hattstaedt and Edgar Brazleton were 
elected to the committee on curricula. 
Charlton Lewis Murphy was added to 


the committee on ethics. Mr. Tuthill 
was asked to join the committee on pub- 
licity, and to the advisory committee 
were added Harold Randolph and Kate 
S. Chittenden. 

Other business included the distribu- 
+ion of the report of the committee on 
« hics to be observed by members of the 
Association. 

The general convention was preceded 
by group meetings and a banquet held 
in the Hotel Sherman on Nov. 27. At 
the former function, problems relative 
to the best general administration of the 
music school were informally discussed. 

At the banquet there were addresses 
by distinguished guests, and the aims 
of the Association were outlined for the 
benefit of new members. 


Dean Carman of Lewis Institute, 
speaking on the development of the 
North Central Educational Association, 
voiced: a warning against some of the 
pitfalls which are to be met by such an 
organization. 

Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, pianist, 
emphasized the importance of theoretical 
work as a requirement in courses in 
which instrumental or vocal work con- 
stitute the major subject. 

Dr. Frank Damrosch indorsed the 
aims of the Association, expressing the 
hope that its efforts hasten the “disap- 
pearance of dishonest music schools.” 

Other speakers were Howard Hanson, 
director of the Eastman School; Peter 
C. Lutkin, Louise St. John Westervelt, 
Mr. Boyd, and Mr. Tuthill. 





Hollywood Bowl Will Be 
Improved with Big Surplus 
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age only forty-one cents. Altogether 
250,740 people attended the thirty-two 
programs between July 7 and Aug. 31, 
on Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, Satur- 
day evenings. 

Although the artistic achievements 
have been recounted and summarized 
before, it is noteworthy in connection 
with these figures that thirty-two com- 
positions were played for the first time 


in Los Angeles at these concerts. Con- 
ductors and guest leaders were Sir 
Henry Wood, Alfred Hertz, Rudolph 


Ganz, Fritz Reiner, Willem van Hoog- 
straten, Walter Henry Rothwell, Ethel 
Leginska, Ernest Bloch, Howard Han- 
son, Edgar Stillman Kelley and Samuel 
Gardner. 


In keeping with the non-profit policy 
of the Bowl Concert Association, some 
$20,000 will be expended on new seats 
and other improvements of the large 
amphitheater in the Hollywood foothills. 
Anent office salaries, it should be re- 
called that this item applies only to 
clerical help, because none of the officers 
of the organization receive any re- 
muneration whatever, but donate their 
services for the good of the cause. 

A longer series is projected for next 
summer, with guest appearances by 
noted American and European  con- 
ductors. BruNo DAvip USSHER. 


Cadman Honored at Omaha Reception 


OMAHA, Nov. 28.—A_ reception and 
tea were given for Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, composer, by his cousin, Mrs. 
George Tunison, of this city, on the 
afternoon of Nov. 23, in the Fontenelle 
Hotel. Mr. Cadman was en route to Chi- 
cago, where he will direct rehearsals for 


his opera, “The Witch of Salem,” which 
will soon be presented in that city. The 
Fortnightly Club and many of the lead- 
ing musicians of Omaha attended the 
reception. Louise Jansen Wylie, so- 
prano, sang a group of Mr. Cadman’s 
songs, with the composer at the piano. 
Mr. Cadman played several of his piano 
compositions, among them Romance in 
G; “To Charlie Chaplin” from the 
“Hollywood” Suite, and “Caravan” from 
“Omar Khayyam.” 
MARGARET GRAHAM AMES. 





Military Mass with Special Music Has 
Annual Celebration 

CoLuMBuSs, GA., Nov. 28.—The fifth 
annual military mass was celebrated 
on the morning of Thanksgiving Day 
by the personnel of Fort Benning in 
the gymnasium of the military station. 
Music was furnished by a choir of 
forty-two singers, from the Infantry 


School Glee Club and vocalists from 
several Columbus churches. The Rev. 
Father Joseph E. Moylan, of Columbus, 
offered for the occasion the _ services 
of his thirty altar boys. This military 
mass has been held annually at the local 
station since 1921. Chaplain Lennan 
originated the custom. 


Memphis Organist Gives Forty-eighth 
Public Recital 
MEMPHIS, Nov. 28.—Adolph Steuter- 
man, organist at Calvary Episcopal 
Church, gave his forty-eighth public re- 
cital on Nov. 17. Mr. Steuterman’s pro 
gram included compositions by Wagner 
Rachmaninoff, Bach, Tchaikovsky, Bon- 
net, Yon and Dethier. Mrs. Emerson 
Bailey sang “I Will Extol Thee,” from 
Costa’s “Eli.” These organ recitals have 
proved one of the most popular musica! 
institutions in the city. 
BABETTE M. BECKER. 
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Normal] Classes as follows:— 


Wash. 


Arnold School of Music. 


N. C. Normal Classes, 


and Feb. 
Detroit, Mich. 
mont Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 
Portiand, Ore. 





MRS. ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard Bidg., 
KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, 93 Madison St., Tiffin, Ohio. 
ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas. 1; 
ELIZETTE REED BARLOWE, 48 George St., New Bern, 


18 Vance Crescent, 
N. C., July. 1701 Richardson Place, Tampa, Fla., Nov. 


CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 Collingwood Ave., 
BEULAH B. CROWELL, 201 Wellston Bidg.; 1506 Hodia- 


160 East 68th St., 


DUNNING SYSTEM 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED—WHY ? 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, ORIGINATOR, 8 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
HARRIET BACON MACDONALD. 825 Orchestra Bldg., 


Spokane, 


ADDA Cc. EDDY 
Ohio. Miami, Fla., April 


BEATRICE S. EIKEL, 


Asheville, 
Texas. 


IDA GARDNER, 17 East 6th Street, Tulsa, Okla. 
GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 


rillo, Texas. 


CARRIE MUNGER LONG, 608 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, 
itl, Normal classes. Dallas, Texas, Oct. and Dec.; (Five 
(Three months’ classes). 


weeks’ classes) 


DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall. New York City; Pouch 
Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., N. Y. 


136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine. 
14; St. Petersburg, Fla., June 
Cincinnati Conservatory, July 27. 


Kidd-Key College, 


Chicago, lil. 


Brooklyn, 
1925; Jan. 4, 


Sherman, 


1605 Tyler Street, Ama- 


MRS. H. 
City, Okla. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


of IMPROVED MUSIC STUDY 
for BEGINNERS 


1926. 
MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 
Portland, Ore. 


MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 5011 
Dallas, Texas. 


MRS. U. G. PHIPPEN, 1536 Holly St., Dallas, Texas. 
VIRGINIA RYAN, 940 Park Avenue, New York City. 
ISOBEL M. TONE, 626 S. Catalina St., Los Angeles. 
MRS. S. L. VAN NORT, 224 Tuam Ave., Houston, Texas. 
R. WATKINS, 


Normal classes, Dallas, Texas.—Oct. 1, 


North 16th Street, 


Worth Street, 


124 East 1lth St., Oklahoma 
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PHILADELPHIA HEARS 
SOCIETIES IN DEBUTS 


San Francisco Chamber 
Association and New 
Orchestra Appear 


By W. R. Murphy 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 28.—The week 
began with a busy Sunday of music. Of 
special interest was the introduction to 
Philadelphia of a sterling string organ- 
ization, the San Francisco Chamber Mu- 
sic Association, consisting of Elias 
Hecht, flute; Louis Persinger, violin; 
Louis Ford, second violin; Nathan Fire- 
stone, viola, and Walter Ferner, ’cello. 
The players gave a program of marked 
musical value at the second meeting of 
the Chamber Music Association in the 
Bellevue-Stratford. The Brahms A 
Minor Quartet was magnificently per- 
formed. Ravel’s Quartet in F was given 
with perfection of intonation—in which 
the organization excels—and delicacy of 
feeling. For a novelty there was a 
group of “Medallions” for strings and 
flute by Domenica Brescia, which im- 
parted piquancy to the program. 

Olga Samaroff was the soloist at a 
Sunday night concert in the Academy of 
Music, which marked the début of an 
enterprising amateur ‘body, the Beet- 
hoven Orchestra and Chorus, under the 
baton of Theodore Feinman. The chorus 
numbered about eighty and the orches- 
tra nearly as many. The chorus was 
very good, and the orchestra, despite 
occasional slips in intonation, did credit- 
able work in the Overture to the 
“Marriage of Figaro,” in the Chopin 
Funeral March, played in memory of 
Judge Patterson, honorary president of 
the organization, and in other numbers. 
Its accompaniments to some of the 
choral numbers were effective. 

Mme. Samaroff gave a movement of 
the Schumann Concerto, and a number 
of smaller pieces, of which the “Sparks” 
of Moszkowski was particularly brilliant. 

The Main Line Orchestra, under 
Adolf Vogel, opened its third season 
auspiciously in the Ardmore Theater 
last Sunday afternoon. The orchestra 
is a body of fifty musicians, mostly 
amateurs, who have been drilled to a fine 
response. They were heard in the Over- 
ture to Gluck’s “Iphigenia,” Luigini’s 
“Egyptian” Suite and the “Dance of the 
Archers” of Borodin, among other num- 
bers. The soloist, Rosetta Samuel 
French, gave an effective reading of the 
G Minor Concerto of Saint-Saéns and 
was also heard in shorter numbers. 

On Monday evening Tito Schipa was 
heard in recital with members of the 
Philadelphia Forum. He sang superbly 
a program including arias and simpler 
items of rare charm. The concert was 
given in the Metropolitan Opera House, 
which was crowded. 








Louise Alice Williams in Recital 


Louise Alice Williams, Southern ra- 
conteur, appeared in a recital of Negro 
dialect stories and plantation songs, as- 
sisted by Berthe Imelda Georges, har- 
pist, in the Ambassador on the after- 
noon of Nov. 17. Miss Williams gave 
log cabin stories, an old Negro’s ser- 
mon, “Gib Me a Lil’ Time to Pray,” 
“Jedgement Day,” “Shout Song,” and a 
group labelled ‘“‘Famous Old Love Songs 
Read to Music.” Miss Georges played 
a “Southern” Fantasia, Zabel’s ‘“Foun- 
tain,” and “Tenderness” by Stefano. 


Clubs Give Programs in Wichita 


WICHITA, KAN., Nov. 28.—The Wichita 
Musical Club gave the first program of 
its season, Nov. 12, in MacDowell Hall at 
the high school. The topic was “Three 
Centuries of American Music.” Those 
ippearing on the program were Mrs. 
Harvey Grace, Leona Davidson, Mrs. 
John Burbank, Mrs. Howard Kohn, Mar- 
‘ia Higginson, Pauline Drew and Lester 
Weatherwax. The opening concert of 
the Saturday Afternoon Musical Club on 
Nov. 14 took place at the Elks Club, re- 





arrangements being made necessary by 
inclement weather. On the program ap- 
peared Laura Reed Yaggy, violinist, of 
Hutchinson; Marian Withrow and Mrs. 
J. C. Newman, pianists, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Montie Blum, vocalists. 


T. L. KREBs. 





Six American Works Given 


Under Hanson in Rochester 
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University in 1917, is a post-graduate 
of Chicago Musical College and holds 
the degree of Doctor of Music from the 
same school. 

The Symphonic Poem, “Outside the 
Tent,” is one of three sketches for or- 
chestra inspired by Synge’s play, “Deir- 
dre of the Snows,” and is love music 
that is very attractive and not too 
modernistic in character. The composer, 
Walter Edward Howe, was born in Bos- 
ton and was supervisor of music in 
public schools of Norfolk, Va., and 
conducted some choral societies there. 
He organized the music courses at Wil- 
liam and Mary College, and is at present 
director of music at Abbot Academy, 
Andover, Mass. 

The Andante Lamentabile from a 
Symphonic Suite by Jeanne Boyd was 
inspired by viewing Lake Michigan at 
dusk on an autumn day. It is subdued 
restful music, withal graceful, and with 
the necessary contrasts. Miss Boyd 
comes from Fremont, Neb., where her 
early training in music was given her 
by her mother, supplemented later by 
courses at the Frances Shimer School, 
Mount Carroll, Ill. Miss Boyd won the 
Emil Liebling medal for piano in 1914, 
and is now on the faculty of the Bush 
Temple Conservatory at Chicago. 

The last number on the program was 
a symphonic poem, “S.P.D.S.,” by A. C. 
Kroeger. The music is described as a 
glimpse into the emotional life of a 
man as prophet, lover and hero, but who 
has a sense of humor, and who regards 
himself humorously in all these 
aspects. The music is strong with the 
tang of elemental forces, very vivid, 
rhythmic and flowing with plenty of 
melody and color. Mr. Kroeger is a 
Rochester resident, having come from 
Germany at the age of four. He received 
his musical education here, studying 
piano first with Rosa Stoll and later 
violin with Ludwig Schenck, and com- 
position with Selim Palmgren. He has 
written a number of piano compositions 
and his works for orchestra have been 
winning increasing attention, one of 
them being played at the North Shore 
Festival at Evanston, IIl., last summer. 

The program was repeated after an 
intermission in order to give the audi- 
ence a better idea of the compositions. 
During the intermission Dr. Rush Rhees, 
president of the University of Rochester, 
presented Mr. Kroeger with the Lillian 
Fairchild Award for the most meritori- 
ous work of art produced by a Rochester 
resident within the year. The award is 
a yearly event, the interest on $2,000, 
given by Professor Fairchild, of the 
University of Rochester, in memory of 
his daughter, who died in 1910. It is 
given without regard to sex or color 
every November to the Rochesterian who 
has produced the best in either litera- 
ture music, painting or sculpture. 

After the concert the composers were 
entertained at an informal luncheon at 
the Sagamore Hotel by Dr. Rhees, the 
guests including also Dr. Howard Han- 
son, Eugene Goossens, conductor of the 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, visit- 
ing critics from other music centers, 
local newspaper men and others. 

MARY ERTZ WILL. 


Leslie Hodgson will give a piano re- 
cital in Freeport, Long Island, on Dec. 8. 


Early Appearances in America Paved 
Road to European Success for Bonelli 
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(Portrait on front page) 
LTHOUGH Richard Bonelli’s début 
with the Chicago Civic Opera at a 


special matinée of “Traviata” on Nov. 
8 brought him recognition as an impor- 
tant addition to the company this Ameri- 
can baritone has been accorded stirring 
receptions both in America and Europe 
in the last several years. 

His latest previous appearances in 
opera had been as a member of the 
Garden-Longone company, which gave 
performances in Paris last May and 
June. Just preceding this engagement 
he had toured with an Italian company 
through Germany. The latter tour pre- 
vented Mr. Bonelli from opening the 
Paris season with Mary Garden and 
Fernand Ansseau in “L’Amore dei Tre 
Re.” Miss Garden had heard of his 
success at the Monte Carlo Opera, and 
was eager to have him in her opening 
bill. 

Mr. Bonelli was born in Port Byron, 
N. Y., lived in Syracuse, and made his 
début as Valentin in a performance of 
“Faust” given in the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music by the Aborn Opera company 
on April 21, 1915. He still carries a 
watch given him on this occasion. En- 
graved in the case are the opening notes 
of the réle in which he appeared. In 
1922 he learned leading baritone parts 
in “Forza del Destino,” “Otello” and 
“Madama Butterfly” in five weeks’ time, 
in order to accept an engagement at 


Houston, Tex., given by a company for 
which George De Feo was seeking an 
Iago. Riccardo Stracciari was in the 
company, and, hearing Mr. Bonelli’s re- 
hearsal as lago, called out from the 
darkened theater, “Bonelli, go to Italy!” 

The following summer Mr. Bonelli 
sang in Baltimore with the De Feo or- 
ganization. Two years ago in Havana 
Mr. Bonelli was a member of a company 
in which Titta Ruffo was prominent. 
Mr. Ruffo gave Mr. Bonelli cordial 
praise. 

Going to Europe in 1923, Mr. Bonelli 
was introduced by Leon Bakst to Raoul 
Gunsbourg, the director of the Monte 
Carlo opera, for whom he sang. Mr. 
Gunsbourg broke off the audition before 
the recitative preceding “Vision Fugi- 
tive” had been completed, engaging Mr. 
Bonelli for four performances at Monte 
Carlo. Before singing there, the young 
baritone made his début at Modena. 
There he sang in “Aida” and Catalani’s 
“Dejanice.” He made his Monte Carlo 
début in “Pagliacci” with Lucien Mura- 
tore on Jan. 18, 1924, and created the 
title réle of Schumann’s “Faust” in its 
first performance as an opera. 

After a season in Nice, Mr. Bonelli 
was prevented by illness from fulfilling 
a contract to sing at La Scala. When 
his health was regained Mr. Bonelli 
toured Germany, appearing with success 
in Darmstadt, Niiremburg, Munich, 
Baden-Baden, Wiesbaden, Frankfort, 
Bremen, Hamburg, Dresden and Berlin. 





FORT DODGE PUPILS PLAY 


Alice W. Hackett Presents Programs 
Covering Wide Range 

Fort DopGe, Iowa, Nov. 28.—Alice 
W. Hackett, pianist and teacher, pre- 
sented a number of her pupils in reci- 
tal at the Wahkonsa Hotel on Saturday 
afternoon, Nov. 21. 

Among those participating were Ruth 
Thompson, Betty Ann Garlock, Rose- 
mary Chase, Delight Nelson, Marjorie 
Gilday, Gertrude Sayles, June Nelson, 
Betty Burnquist, Robert Joselyn, James 
Thompson, Kathryn Joselyn, Lorraine 





Hoevet, Helen Swanson, Katherine 
Sayles, Nellie . Thompson, Elizabeth 
Hamilton, Ruth Zuerrer, Gertrude 


Robinson, Welch Seibel, Frances Hine, 
Beda Smith, Nancy Vincent, Helen 
Thompson, Genevieve Strauss and Alice 
Oleson. 

An interesting program was given and 
the young players were enthusiastically 
greeted. 

On Nov. 7 Miss Hackett presented her 
pupil, Genevieve Strauss, in recital at 
her studio. The program included num- 
bers by Bach, Haydn, Chopin, Schubert, 
Debussy, Moussorgsky and Cyril Scott, 
which were well played and displayed 
nimble fingers as well as a good under- 
standing of dynamics. 

Miss Hackett recently gave a success- 


ful program for young people, in which 
were included Rameau’s “Cuckoo,” Bee- 
thoven’s “Rage Over the Lost Penny,” 
MacDowell’s “March Wind,” Milhaud’s 
—T and Goossens’ “Hurdy-Gurdy 
Man.” 





Rata Présent Heard in Memphis 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 28.—The 
Bolling-Musser School of Music pre- 
sented Rata Présent, pianist, in a pro- 
gram at the Chisca Hotel. The program 
consisted of Liszt’s transcription of 
Bach’s Organ Fantasie and Fugue, Men- 
delssohn’s “Variations Serieuses,” six 
Chopin préludes, Etude Op. 25, No. 1, 
and the Ballade in C Minor; and works 
of Cyril Scott, Albeniz and Palmgren. 
Miss Présent will conduct a series of 
master classes at the Bolling-Musser 
School until the end of this month. - 
BABBETTE M. BECKER. 





Althouse and Middleton Cordially Re- 
ceived in Honolulu 


HONOLULU, Nov. 18.—Paul Althouse 
and Arthur Middleton, tenor and bari- 
tone, appeared in concert recently in the 
New Princess Theater, giving a _ pro- 
gram of operatic arias and _ simpler 
songs which was received with much 
enthusiasm. 
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INDIANAPOLIS MUSICIANS 
APPEAR IN HAPPY EVENTS 


Athenaeum Male Chorus and Opera 
Study Club Present Programs— 
Children Hear Marine Band 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 28.—The 
first concert of the Athenaeum Male 
Chorus was given on Nov. 16, De Witt 
Talbert conducting. Edna Swanson Ver 
Haar, Swedish contralto, appeared as 
soloist. Miss Ver Haar sang an aria 
from “Jeanne D’Arc” by Bemberg and 
songs by Rachmaninoff, Powell Weaver, 
Sulcer, Densmore, Collan and Schumann. 
Paula Kipp and Walter Flandorf were 
the accompanists. 

At the second meeting of the Har- 
monie Opera Study Club, held at the 
home of Mrs. Bernard Batty on Nov. 16, 
the “Jewels of the Madonna” was re- 
vived by Helen Warrum Chappell. The 
opera was illustrated by Mrs. Reid 
Steele, Mrs. John Devon, Mrs. Robert 
Blake, Mrs. James Lowry, Mrs. John 
Hutchings, Mrs. H. P. Barnes, Mrs. 
Clyde Titus, Mrs. S. E. Fenstermaker, 
Mrs. Virgil Moon, Mrs. L. Phillips, Mrs. 
Robert Bonner, Gertrude Gutelius, Helen 
Smith Folz, Mary Ann Porter, Pauline 
Schellschmidt, Berenice Reagan, Loretta 
Gudelhofer, Margarite Billo and Berta 
M. Ruick. The illustrations included 
choral numbers, solos, duets, an inter- 
mezzo for strings and piano, and the 
Apache dance. 

The United States Marine Band, 
brought here by the Kiwanis Club, at- 
tracted two large audiences at the Cadle 
Tabernacle on Nov. 17. A matinée pro- 
gram was given for pupils from high 
schools, eighth grade pupils and children 
from the Riley Hospital and various 
orphan homes, who were guests of the 
Kiwanians. The evening concert was 
attended by 4000 people who thoroughly 
enjoyed a splendid program under the 
baton of Capt. William H. Santelmann. 
The soloists were Robert E. Clark, trom- 
bonist, and Wilbur D. Kiefer, xylo- 
phonist. PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 


Toledo Applauds Sigrid Onegin 


TonEepDo, OHIO, Nov. 28.—In the second 
concert of the Rivoli Series, managed by 
Grace Denton, the Toledo public heard 
Sigrid Onegin, contralto, in an almost 
perfect recital program. She has a rich, 
resonant voice of surpassing beauty, 
high and low registers being equally 
developed. Mme. Onegin opened her 
program with an aria by Handel, “Furi- 
bondo Spira I] Vento,” and followed this 
with songs by Haydn and Bishop. A 
later group comprised modern English 
songs by Cyril Scott, Fonteyn Manney 
Clark and Geoffrey O’Hara. Of special 
delight was the artist’s interpretation of 








and the Brindisi 
Franz Dort- 
with 


Schubert’s “Erlkénig” 
from “Lucrezia Borgia.” 
mueller played accompaniments 
taste and skill. 

HELEN MASTERS Morris. 


SYRACUSE COLLEGE LISTS 








Faculty and Students are Heard in 
Recital Programs 


Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 28.—The Col- 
lege of Fine Arts at Syracuse University 
opened with the largest student enroll- 
ment of the last five years. Ninety-two 
more regular students enrolled this fall 
than last. The total enrollment for the 
year will approximate 1000. 

There are three new voice teachers: 
Lowell M. Welles, baritone, for eleven 
years head of the voice department at 
Iowa State College; Helen Riddell, so- 
prano, a former graduate of the College 
of Fine Arts and recently a pupil of 
Oscar Saenger; and Marie Stilwell, con- 
tralto, a well-known recital and oratorio 
singer. 

The College announced nine faculty 
recitals before Thanksgiving. George 
Smith gave four historical piano reci- 
tals. Birger Beausang, baritone, gave 
a program, as did also Helen Riddell, 
soprano. Lowell Mabie Welles, baritone, 
made his début in Syracuse in a pro- 
gram of Italian, French, German and 
English songs. Mr. Welles is soloist in 
the First Presbyterian Church. 

Two student recitals were given on 
Oct. 28 and Nov. 18. 

Helen Riley, who graduated from the 
College in 1924, was awarded a Juilliard 
Foundation Fellowship. Miss Riley is 
studying in New York with Paul 
Reimers. Sherman Schoonmaker, a 1925 
graduate, is instructor in organ and 
theory at the School of Music, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Ruth Miller, a 1923 
graduate, teaches piano and theory at 
Houghton College. Alma Husted, gradu- 
ate of the 1924 class, has been engaged 
<7 supervisor of music at Hawthorne, 

e Ue 

The first college program to be broad- 
cast through WGY station at Schenec- 
tady was given Nov. 23 by Mr. Smith, 
Miss Riddell and Mary Becker, violin 
student. Goldie Andrews Snyder, a 
graduate of the College was accompanist. 

Plans are being made to broadcast all 
public student and faculty recitals 
through WGY. 

Dean Butler gave a lecture at Car- 
thage, N. Y., Nov. 17 and recitals at 
Angelica, N. Y., and at Houghton, Col- 
lege, Nov. 19 and 20. He was announced 
to give recitals at Johnstown, N. Y., 
Nov. 30, Mohawk, N. Y., Dec. 2; and 
Little Falls, N. Y.. Dec. 3. Other dates 
are Newark, N. Y., Dec. 8; and Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., Dec. 11. 
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125 West 119th St., New York, N. Y. 
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CINCINNATI UNIVERSITY TO 
GRANT CREDITS IN MUSIC 





Conservatory Courses Lead to Degree of 
Bachelor of Arts—New System Will 
Take Effect in February 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 28.—The University 
of Cincinnati, with which the Cincinnati 
Conservatory is affiliated, has announced 
that, beginning February, 1926, credit 
in the Liberal Arts College of the Uni- 


versity will be granted students for satis- 
factory completion of courses in har- 
mony and musical history given at the 
Conservatory. 

These are the first Conservatory 
courses to be credited toward the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts by the University. 
The College of Education however, in 
conjunction with the Conservatory, has 
for some time offered courses leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Pub- 
lice School Music, and Bachelor of Edu- 
cation in Public School Music, candidates 
for these degrees dividing their time be- 
tween the two schools. 

The courses for which this credit is to 
be given are of college grade. The 
courses in history of music are taught 
by Etelka Evans. Students in these 
courses may earn a total of two credits, 
one credit a year being granted for satis- 
factory completion of the work. In the 
study of harmony students may be 
granted a total of four credts, one credit 
a semester being allowed. These courses 
are taught by George A. Leighton. 
Mildred Eakes and William Naylor. 





Lima to Hold Eisteddfod in February 


LIMA, OHIO, Nov. 28.—Arrangements 
are under way for the holding of an 
Eisteddfod in Lima on Feb. 22. Sub- 
stantial prizes will be offered. Choral 
bodies from the East will compete. An- 
other event projected is a big song week 
early in May. The Kiwanis Harmonic 
Club, which last year won more than 
$1,800 in prizes at the Mansfield 
Eisteddfod, has been reorganized. The 
organization has 250 members. Under 
Mark Evans, supervisor of the Lima 
schools, rehearsals are held weekly. The 
singers are now studying “Messiah.” 





Performances of this oratorio will b: 
given free of charge. The vice-presiden: 
and manager, D. D. John, announces the 
soloists will be visiting artists. Fred 
Calvert, former supervisor of music in 
the schools, is president of the re 
organized body. H. EuGENE HALL. 


STANDARDIZATION URGED 








Ohio Teachers, Convened in Dayton, 
Hear Plea for Credits—Recitals Given 


DAYTON, OHIO, Nov. 28.—A feature of 
the convention by the Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, music section, an event of 


early November here, was a talk by 
Louis Waldemar Sprague, teacher and 
composer, of the Sprague School of 
Music, who urged standardization of 
studies. He asked for school credit in 
Ohio for exemplary work done under 
private teachers. 

An enjoyable two-piano concert was 
given on Nov. 17 by Alverda Sinks and 
Mary Blue Morris in the Y. W. C. A. 
Auditorium, under the auspices of the 
Business and Professional Womens’ Club. 
The numbers, capably played by the 
two artists, were: Mozart’s Sonata in 
D, a Schumann Andante with Varia- 
tions; two waltzes from the “Liebes- 
lieder” of Brahms, arranged by Guy 
Maier; Duvernoy’s “Feu Roulant”; a 
Saint-Saéns Scherzo; the Arensky “Sil- 
houettes” and the “Espana” of Chabrier. 

Pupils of Anna Loges gave a recital 
recently in her studio. On the program 
were Carla Levy, Mary Huff, Jane Tip- 
ton, Donald Frey, Dorothy Swartz, Mar- 
garet Gilbert, Mary Louise Hoffman, 
Arthur Poovey, Janet McMillan, June 
Scheller, Anna Schantz, Kathryn Braun- 
schweiger and Edith Kuhns. 

An enjoyable pupils’ recital was given 
at the Miami Valley Conservatory on 
Nov. 17. Vernon E. Fries, director, pre- 
sented a large class. The following were 
heard: Eilleen Waitman, Marjorie 
Kleckner, Virginia Gochool, Robert 
Brining, Betty Goodnough, Marjorie 
Brown, Chas. Hadley, Mary Lee, Calvin 
Hubler, Marilla Betz, Louise Johnson, 
Letty Brown, Miraim Lutz, Madeline 


Watson, Roberta Goodnough, Mildred 
Cleckner, Dorothy Honnell and Helen 
Dowler. H. EUGENE HALL, 
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Last night his lyric tenor was as pleasing in 
timbre, as smoothly and as expertly controlled 
as ever.—James 
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Obe Clebeland Tustitute of ((usic 


Announces New Orchestral Department 


With a selected faculty of leading players from the Cleveland Orchestra 


Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Acting Director 
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diplomas. 
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Witherspoon Urges Broad Outlook for Musicians 
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HICAGO, Nov. 28.—Herbert Wither- 
spoon’s creed is that the young 
artist, in training for his career, must 
regard music as the major subject in a 


general cultural education. This has 
led to an emphasis in the curriculum of 
the Chicago Musical College, of which 
he is president, upon such subjects as 
English composition, educational psy- 
chology, English literature, the history 
of education, educational psychology and 
the principles of economics. This de- 
partment is headed by Prof. Eston V. 
Tubbs. Its work is supplemented by 
lectures on musical history given by 
President Witherspon himself, before a 
very large class, at the Central Theater 
each Saturday morning. 

Mr. Witherspoon aims to provide the 
fullest possible training in such general 
subjects as will give the artist, when 
matured, a background which will lend 
to his creative or recreative activities 
added depth and significance. In empha- 
sizing courses such as those described 
above, he intends to acquaint students 
with subjects he believes are not gen- 
erally taught as applicable to music. 

One of Mr. Witherspoon’s plans for 
increasing the range of pupils’ interest 
is to issue reading lists at least three 
times a year. The first list has just 
been placed in the hands of the pupils. 
The bulletin is preceded by a note in 
which Mr. Witherspoon urges students 
to avoid one-sidedness and to develop 
the imagination. 


Developing Judgment 


“Please read always with a due re- 
gard for your own judgment as well as 
for what you are reading,” he says in 
part. “A thing is not always so just 
because the assertion of it is in print. 
Learn to analyze and judge for your- 
self, and do not indulge in indiscriminate 
reading. Time is too valuable to be 
wasted, and no one can read everything 


. that is printed. At the same time, learn 


by reading to have a due regard for 
the opinion of others, either in print or 
in conversation. No matter how much 
you read, you can not ‘know it all.’ 

“The musician must of necessity be a 
well-informed man or woman, and 
imagination grows by a_ well-ordered 
contact with other brains, and by virtue 
of a broad outlook upon life, humanity 
and nature; the last is by no means the 
least important. I have a dread of any 
of you becoming ‘just musicians,’ full 
of self-satisfaction or conceit, or weighed 
down with the eternal thought of your 
own selves, condition, limitation, or even 
of your own art.” 


A Practical Studio 


Mr. Witherspoon’s studio in the Chi- 
cago Musical College combines beauty 
and utility. At one end of the room is 
a concealed blackboard, which may be 
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AN EXECUTIVE ROOM OF CHARM 
The Studio and Business Office of Herbert Witherspoon, President, at the Chicago Musical 


College. 


drawn down in a niche in which hangs 
an Oriental rug. 

The studio is decorated in Italian 
style. The walls are “palm” finish. The 
rubber tile floor, composed of twelve- 
inch squares of black and white, was 
laid at a cost of $4,200. The entire 
room, for which two studios were thrown 
together, was completed at a cost of 
$15,000, exclusive of the furnishings. 
Mr. Witherspoon is awaiting the arrival 
of art objects which he recently pur- 
chased abroad. Adjoining the studio is a 


The Office Is Decorated in Italian Style 


library. The room is used both as studio 
and office. 

Mr. Witherspoon teaches privately for 
three hours each morning. On Nov. 6, 
he began classes in répertoire and ex- 
pression. On the previous day he 
started rehearsals of his a cappella 
choir. 

_Mr. Witherspon took a brief leave of 
his classes to preside on Nov. 11 at the 
New York meeting of the American 
Academy of Singing Teachers, of which 
he is chairman. 





Rudolph Reuter Loses Property in 
Train Accident 


CuHIcAGO, Nov. 28.—Rudolph Reuter, 
returning to Chicago from a southern 
concert tour, suffered no serious in- 
juries, but lost personal property when 
the train in which he was traveling was 
derailed near Logansport, Ind. Mr. 
Reuter’s car turned over into a shallow 
ditch, and the Chicago pianist, with his 
fellow-passengers, was forced to make 
his escape from it through an open 
window. 





CuHIcAGO.—Helen Fouts Cahoon, so- 
prano, sang Nov. 8 at the Grace Episco- 
pal Church for the Religious Confer- 
ence for Girls, of which her daughter 
is a member. 
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Teacher of Singing 
Voice Placement 
Repertoire 
sTUDIO 
12 East 55th St., New York 
"Phene Plaza 6184 
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APPOINTMENTS BY MAIL ONLY 


i. LANCELLOTT mics 


, NEW YORE 








INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART (Oi fore” 
FRANK DAMROSCH, DIRECTOR 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 











HARRIET FOSTER === 


CONTRALTO 
Voice Builder and Coach 
Studio fe ¥. 7ist St., 





CHICAGO.—Marion Alice McAfee, so- 
prano, sang at the Orrington Hotel series 
in Evanston, Nov. 15, to accompaniments 
by Charles Lurvey. 





Morocco, InD.—Carl Craven, Chi- 
cago tenor, met with great success in 
a concert given here recently. 


Will Conduct His 
Operas in Egypt 


AIRO, Nov. 7.—Elaborate plans ; 
are being made in honor of the : 
forthcoming Belgian royal visit. 
Pietro Mascagni has been engaged 
to conduct “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and several of his other operas 
during the Alexandria opera sea- 
son at the Mohamed Aly Theater, 
where Ulysses Lappas, Greek 
tenor, will sing. A season of 
Italian opera will be given at the 
Royal Opera House in Cairo. 
Among the offerings there will be 
Puccini’s ‘Gianni Schicchi.” 


Mascagni 








NEGRO ARTISTS APPEAR 





Chorus and _ Soloists Continue 
Activities in New York 


The Dextra Male Chorus, one of the 
leading Negro singing organizations of 
the country, opened its season with a 
concert at Salem Methodist Episcopal 
Church on Nov 23. The chorus gave a 
delightful program that ran from senti- 
mental ballads to songs of the master 
composers. The chorus was’ under 
William Elkins, who displayed fine musi- 
cianship. Assisting was the Negro 
String Quartet, consisting of Felix Weir, 
Arthur Boyd, Hall Johnson, and Marion 
Cumbo, with Sonoma Talley as pianist. 
The officers of the chorus are: Charles 
L. Thorpe, president; Leslie Coles, sec- 
retary; J. M. Watkins, vice-president; 
William Holland, treasurer, and H. 
Webster, librarian. Leon Adger is the 
accompanist. 

Dr. Melville Charlton, Negro organist, 
recently gave a recital in Mother Zion 
American Methodist Episcopal Church. 
His program included numbers from 
Bach, Boellmann, Wagner, Widor, Mac- 
Dowell, Burleigh and other composers. 

Minnie Brown continues as the soloist 
of St. Marks’ Methodist Episcopal 
Church, where the choir is under the 
direction of Aldama Jackson. 

The Citizens’ Forum presented Lydia 
E. Mason, pianist, and Frank G. Har- 
rison, baritone, in a joint recital Nov. 20 
in the auditorium of Public School 136. 

James Weldon Johnson, author of the 
book, “American Negro Spirituals,” 
spoke on Negro music at Wanamaker’s 
at the opening of the annual book week. 

CLEVELAND G. ALLEN. 
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CONCERTS—RECITALS 


GRACE 


ANTHONY 


SOPRANO METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


“Grace Anthony displayed a soprano voice that penetrated to the farthest 
seat and gave her an outstanding advantage.” 


“It was Grace Anthony who carried off the first vocal honors of the 
Her voice floated like a pure and shimmering thread, with 
never a forced note and never a cadence lost.” 


“Too much cannot be said in praise of Grace Anthony’s work.” 


ADDRESS: METROPOLITAN OPERA CO., NEW YORK CITY 


SEASON 1925-26 NOW BOOKING 








MADAME MARY ADELIA HARPER 
Founder of the Harper Institute, Ltd., of 
London and New York 


Ma. HENRY HARPER of London 
resident 


Technical Director Self Expression for the 
Development of Poise in Action 





CLASSES NOW FORMING— 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
(Branch studios planned for other American 
cities. Teachers prospectus mailed on application. ) 


THE HARPER INSTITUTE, ta. 


of LONDON, ENGLAND, announces the opening of its New York Studios 
Suite 804, Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St. (Telephone Circle 10322) 
FACULTY: 


MR. GEORGE WALKER 
Eminent Lieder Singer 
Principal of New York Studio 
Director Vocal Department 
Basso, Berlin Opera, Hamburg Opera, etc. 


DR. SIGFRID PRAGER 


Conductor, Lecturer, Coach and Accom- 
panist 
Director Department of Music 
Conductor of Opera in Berlin, Hamburg, 
Barcelona and Buenos Aires (Teatro Colon 
1920-25) 





CLEMENTINE and ROMUALDO 


De Vere-Sapio 


TEACHERS OF SINGING 
Coach to Patti, Calve, Nordica, Etc. 
109 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 

Tel. Endicott 8066 








MICHEL SCIAPIRO 


Instruction—Solo Violinist—Composer 
Sole nae Teacher of 
TAKAR SEVCIK 
558 W. Seah St., New York City 
Telephone: 8182 Washington Heights 








SIGHT SINGING 
EAR TRAINING 


Developed Through Aural Harmony 
Read Musie as Easily as English 


Cirele 1350 __ 


EVA E. FRISBIE 


ORGAN-PIANO-THEORY 


100 Carnegie Hall. N. Y. 








Photo by Elzin 





CHARLOTTE LUND 


N. VAL PAVEY 


Pianist and Baritone 


in 
OPERATIC RECITALS 
Management R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York 


SOPRANO 
Assisted by 


KNABE Piano 
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Competitive Events Among Glee Clubs 
Bring Finer Concerts, Says Swinford 
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MOVEMENT of national 

cance can do no better than to plant 
its root firmly in the public schools, pre- 
paratory schools and colleges, says Je- 
rome Swinford, American baritone. He 
believes that the hope of obtaining an 
audience for music that is known as 
good lies in the direction of these in- 
stitutions. This is particularly true of 
the movement for the inauguration of 
the national preparatory and university 


glee club contests. 
“When I was at Princeton, 


” 


says Mr. 


Swinford, “the Glee Club produced a 
pretty good vaudeville performance 
every once in a while. We used to 


tolerate the dullness of the weekly re- 
hearsals, when we went to them, for the 
sake of the annual trip, a particularly 
desirable week from a social standpoint. 
“The sterling programs that univer- 
sity glee clubs are now presenting are of 
recent origin. The extraordinarily pro- 
fessional manner in which they are sung 
pays striking tribute to the capacity of 
the conductors who are training the 
groups in every section of the country. 
Still, in spite of the excellence of these 
conductors, the competitions have been 
the important factor in the movement. 


The Rehearsal Problem 


“At college formerly it was frequently 
necessary to go to men who had unusual 
voices and coerce them in the name of 
college spirit to come out for the club 


signifi- and to represent the university on tour. 


It was difficult to get the men to attend 
rehearsals. Now the clubs from various 
universities compete sectionally, with 
the winners of local contests appearing 
for a national rating at Carnegie Hall 
every spring. 

“The conductors are embarrassed by 
the number of applicants. The quality 
of the college men’s voices is, moreover, 
improving by leaps and bounds because 
the same competitive idea is in force 
in the preparatory schools which feed 
the colleges. 

“Last January I was engaged to go 
on tour with the Glee Club of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Its conduc- 
tor, Paul Weaver, a musician of real 
discrimination and vision, had prepared 
a program of a very different character 
from those his community had been ac- 
customed to associating with a college 
organization. 


Popularizing a Miserere 


“T sang with them nine times and as 
far West as Kansas City. At the end 
the Club had gained such confidence in 
its new type of music, and loved it so 
much better than the old stuff, that it 
sounded like an entirely different glee 
club. When we got off the train at our 
first stop, some youngster asked one of 
the boys where our jazz band was? That 
was a bit dispiriting, for as yet the 
fellows were rather skeptical about the 
reception of a program opening with 
a group of Bach, Praetorius and Alle- 





Jerome Swinford, Baritone 


gri. In particular they were worried 
about the Miserere of Allegri, which 
they were to sing in Latin. 

“It is just possible that the fact that 
our first concert was at a girls’ college 
may have accounted for a part of our 
applause that evening. But the result 
was a tremendous impetus to their faith 
in the new program. By the time the 
week was up, we were forced to repeat 
the Miserere in Latin before the pro- 
gram could continue, and it is now a 
work which they enjoy singing before 
almost any other. 

“This year I am overjoyed at the 
prospect of appearing twenty-one times 
with them.” 


CLEVELAND TO HEAR 
INSTITUTE RECITALS 


Orchestra g chool Members 
Active—Porter Score 
Given With Play 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 28.—The opening of 
the new orchestra school at the Cleve- 
land~ Institute of Music has brought a 
decided variety in the programs offered 
at the faculty recitals. On Dec. 4, six 
members of the faculty will give the 
thirty-fifth recital at the school. The 


piano department will be represented 
by Ruth M. Edwards and Walter Scott, 
the voice department by John Peirce, 
and the orchestra school by Victor De 
Gomez, ’cellist, Carlton Cooley, viola, and 
Arthur Cerino, horn. The program will 
include a Sonata for piano and ’cello by 
Debussy; songs with viola obbligato by 
Charles Martin Loeffler to poems by 
Paul Verlaine, and a Trio for piano, 
violin and horn by Brahms. The reci- 
tal will be held in the Assembly Hall of 
the Institute. 

William Quincy Porter, head of the 
theory department at the Cleveland In- 
stitute, wrote the incidental music for 
a production of Hauptmann’s “Sunken 
Bell,” which is having a two weeks’ 
run at the Playhouse. Last spring one 
of Mr. Porter’s compositions was 
selected by the Rochester Philharmonic 
as one of six unpublished works of 
American authors to be played. 

Charlotte de Muth Williams, of the 
violin faculty of the Institute, will give 
two violin recitals at Bethlehem, Pa., on 
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The American Institute of 
Applied Music 40th season opens 





212 West 59th St. Oct. 6; 1925 
New York City Phone Circle 5329 
Perry Averill BARITONE 


ACHER OF SINGING 
Studion mS West 9ist St., New York 
Tel. Riverside 7823 


Saivatore Avitabile 
VOICE CULTURE 
Teacher of aaAmson TALLEY 
Studios: a opere House, N. Y. 


Ella Bachus-Behr. 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 8041 


Louise Barnolt Grand Opera 


Mezszo-So 
TEACHER OF SINGING — 


Voice Placement—Diction Repertoire 


ite 34, Metropolitan House Studi 
Residence Studio—148 Eim Ave., at i —t N, <. 


Mme. M. Blazejewicz-Ullman 


CONCERT PrANione AnD TEA 
Studios: 51 W. 95th St., New Yoror 
Phone Riverside 6639 




















Susan S. Boice SOPRANO 
‘eacher of the Art of Sin 
Season 1925-1926—Oct. let to "Jane let 

57 West 75th i New York 

Trafalgar 1057 
William S. Brady 
TEA raf OF SINGIN 
Studio: 137 West 86th St. Now York 


Telephone Schuyler 3580 


Way Laird Brown [LYRIC DICTION 


Veice and Phonetics of 
Italian, — 2 paten, German, 


1 West 89th St., Nene You Schuyler 0035 


Buck Teacher of Singing 


471 bate ona Ave. Phone Bationts 7449 
Wember of — ae Academy of Teachers of 











Giuseppe Cam panari-— BARITONE 
TEA AOuER OF SINGIN 
Mudio: 255 West 90th Street, Ns . Vork City 
we Riverside 3469 
Appointment Only 


Ernest Canter 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th Bt, New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Grace e Leeds Darnell—B.M., F.A.G.O. 
nist—Accompanist—Coach 
Stadio. aT 14 W. Jith St.. New York City 
Phone Watkins 0765 


Clarence Dickinson 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Copenae: Director Brick Pres. Church; Temple 
h-el; Union Theological Semina 
pm... 412 Fifth Ave.. New York, N. .o 


Pianist—Accompanist 

Kalph Douglass iene 

To Many Prominent Artists (Teaching) 

Studio: Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York 
(By Appointment) 

Residence Phone: Billings 6200 


Mrs. Karl (J. D.) Feininger 
PIANO INSTRUCTION—Accompanist 
Studio: 143 West 103rd St., New York City 
Phone: Academy 3711! 




















Franklin FitzSimons BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, Oratorios 
615 West 164th Street, New York 
Tel. Billings 2750 





VOICE 
Fay Foster DICTION—CO ACHING 
Studio: 15 W. ilth St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Watkins 1101 
Director Vocal Dept. Ogonts School, Ogonts, Pa. 


Hilda Grace Gelling 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Associated with Percy Rector Stephens 
Studio: 32 West 73rd St., New York 
Tel. Endicott 1587 


Vladimir Graffman 

RUSSIAN VIOLINIST a dene 
Exponent of L 
3 10 W. 95th se Prone te Eivecside 6541 








Studios: 


Victor Harris 
Teacher of singing i all ite branches 
Member: American Acad Teachers of Singing. 
The Beaufort, 140 0 West oe Street 
Telephone, Circle 305 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
Veteo=Ttape—Stetien-Csachizg— 


Oompaniste 
Carnegie Hall, TER New York. Circle 1350 


veer Jy. Hubbard 


Teachers of Singing 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Bruno Huhn 


Voice Lessons. Coaching in English. 
French, German Repertoire—Oratorio. 
Studio: 205 W. 57th St., New York City 


Helen Allen Hunt 


CONTRA 
Teacher of ees 
543 Boylston St., Boston’ Mass. 


Harry Kaufman 
Accompanist—Coach—Teacher 
At the Curtis Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 
N. Y. Studio: 105 W. 5$ch St. 
Tel. Studio: Circle 4634. Res. Circle 7434 


Minna Kaufmann 
Voice Teacher and Coach 
INSTRUCTION LEHMANN METHOD 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Circl © 1350 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin. 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 


York. 
Studios: 205 W. 57th St. Phone: Circle 10324 
Karl Krueger 

CONDUCTOR co of Vienna) 
Philharmonic Coan, | Les Angeles, Calif. 


McCall Lanham ,0o2¢ert Baritene 


Teacher ef Singing 
Director wwe Dept., bo School, 


New 2498 B'way, Phone: Riv. 6569 
Btudios : Washe wed. ) 1810 19th St.. Ph. Prank. 6651 


Walter Leary— BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
134 West 87th St., New York Tel. 0480 



































Studio: 


Caroline Lowe 

TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Chickering Studios: 29 W. 57th St. Plaza 2690 
Residence: 50 W. 67th St., N. Y. Susquehanna 9490 


isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 West 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 


Peter Meremblum 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Conductor of Orchestra and Dir. of Violin 
Dept., Cornish School, Seattle, Wash. 


Mestechkin Violin and 


Piano Studios 
307 West 79th Street, New York 
1714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘Phone Endicott 6968 


Mme. Laura E. Morrill 


Teacher a uae and spgeting Voice 











Jacob 
Leonid 








Studio: rh BW, Sind rae New York 
Endicott 2118 
Mme. Katherine nn 
Soprano 


Votoe ore 
170 West 72nd St. New York City 
Phone Endicott 7957 


Florence Otis SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruaction 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 

1425 Broadway New York City 


Richard E. Parks— BAsso 


Teacher of Singing 
Specialist in tone production. 
Available for Opera, Oratorio, Concerts. 
Studio, 235 West End Ave., New York City. 
Phone Susquehanna 9112. 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th at. aa” York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 


Edoardo Petri 


Master of Arts, Cotumiite University 
ACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 1425 ee New an City 
hone: Pennsylvania 2628 























Adele Luis Rankin SOPRANO 
Art of Singing 
wee ye Mn Hietes Studios 
425 Broa New York 
"Phone Deanentvante 2634 
Carl M. Roeder 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—lInterpretation—Normal Course 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Orange (N. J.) Studio: 350 Main St. 


Francis R 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio: 144 Kaat 62nd St.. New York 











Grace M. Schad 
COACH and ACCOMPANIST 
Oratorios—Operas—Concert Songs 





Studio 34, Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Residence: 49 South 7th Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Appointment by mail. 
J 
H. M. Shapiro 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
112 Riverside Drive, New York 
*Phone Endicott 5927 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
a oy Opera House Studios, New Yer! 
Rochelle Studio: 69 Locust Ave. 


Studio: 








Harry Reginald Spier 
acher of Sin 
117 W. Bech St.—Phone 7S... 0572 
Residence Phone Raymon 6 





Charles Gilbert Spross .P!2n'st 7 Somposer 
Carnegie Hall, Studio 504 Phone Circle 8964 
Tuesdays and Fridays 
Available for concerts in New York and vicinity. 


Mrs. C. Dyas Standish 


Teacher of Many Noted Singers 








Studio: 211 West 79th St., New York City 
Endicott 3306 
Oliver Stewart TENOR 


EACHER OF SINGING 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, Oratorios 
Studio: 137 W. 86th St., New York 
Tel. Schuyler 2729 





Charles" Tamme 
EACHER OF SINGING 
Studie: 2231 Broadway, New York 
‘Phone Trafalgar 3614 


Mme. Zeta Van Gundy-Wood 
TONE BUILDER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Steinway Hall, 109 W. 57th St. New York. Cirele 0477 


Claude Warford 


Teacher ef Singin 
4 West 40th St., ow York 
"Phone, Penn 4897 
Marth Willis Teacher of Piano 
aD. Music Ap — 
Technic—Interpretation—Keyboard Harmo 
Special Course in Ear Training and Rhythm for Voles Pupils 


81 Carnegie Hall, 154 W. 57th St., New York 
Appointment by Telephone—1350 Circle 


Arthur Wilson 
vere “Be INTERPRETATION 
5 Boylston St., Boston 
ieee at F vevigsnes in the. Lauderdale 
g. 








Studios: 











Anne Wolcott" 

wenetge of Sin —Coach—Accompanist 
Graduate pions of Father F 

Studio: 314 W. 75th St., New York. Traf. 9107 


S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone—Circle 0951 


David Zalish 
Rt me and Pedagogue 


intment by mail or phone 
225 W. 1 Pee th St., New York Cathedral 9543 











s estat Master Classes 
W. Henri Zay Voice Technique 
with a VERITABLD MASTER IDEA behind them. 
See ‘“‘The Practical Psychology of Voice,’’ pub. G. 
Schirmer, which is a Complete Vocal Method. 
Studio: 30 West 72nd St. 





Zerfh Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interference 





Miss Ethel Pfeifer, Asst. Teacher 
412 West End Avenue Trafalgar 4385 
Josiah Zuro Master Classes 


Operatic, Concert and Vocal Training 
Studio: Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St. 
New York City. Applications by Mail 
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TCHAIKOVSKY’S CONCERTO 
FEATURE OF HAVANA LIST 





Marguerite D’Alvarez Opens Pro-Arte 
Season With Two Recitals—Sym- 
phonic Program Given 


HAVANA, CuBA, Nov. 16.—Margot de 
Blanek, a young pianist, achieved suc- 
cess with an artistic performance of 
Tchaikovsky’s B Minor Concerto, played 


for the first time in Havana at the con- 
cert given by the Havana Symphony in 
the National Theater. 

Gonzalo Roig and his capable musi- 
cians were admired for their playing of 


the Overture to “Der  Freischiitz,” 
Sibelius “Valse Triste’ and Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Marche Slave.” 


Marguerite D’Alvarez opened the Pro- 
Arte Musical season with two song re- 
citals in the Payret Theater. She was 
well received. Songs and operatic arias 
by Gluck, Borodin, Debussy, Wintter 
Watts, Rachmaninoff, Saint-Saéns, 
Chausson, Bizet, Granados, Pedrell, de 
Falla and other composers made up her 
program. 

Margot Rojas, pianist, and Lola de 
la Torre, soprano, gave joint recitals 
lately in Camaguey and Santiago de 
Cuba. Their success was immediate. 
Miss Rojas played works by Bach, Liszt, 
Mozart, Chopin and Cervantes. Miss de 
la Torre sang songs by Schubert, Pergo- 
lesi and others. NENA BENITEZ. 





Wichita Hears Hilger Trio 


WICHITA, KAN., Nov. 28.—The Hilger 
Sisters, Greta, pianist; Marie, violinist, 
and Elsa, ’cellist, were heard in a re- 
cital at Mount Carmel Academy on 
Nov. 12. Mrs. C. M. Jacques presented 
her pupil, Mrs. John Brinnon, in a re- 
cital on Nov. 13 at the Harry Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The soloist 


was assisted by Edna _ Dieffenbach, 
violinist; Mrs. Edward Le Fevre, and 
Marguerite Jacques. T. L. KReEss. 





Madrigal Club Presents American 
Composers 


“American Composers Afternoon” in 
honor of Gena Branscombe and R. 
Huntington Woodman, was celebrated 
by the New York Madrigal Club at the 
MacDowell Club on Nov. 22. The pro- 
gram was devoted entirely to the works 
of these composers. Miss Branscombe 
was represented by her “Spirit of 
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Motherhood,” in which six members of 
the Madrigal Club were heard, and by 
three groups of songs, sung by Helen 
Gilett-Neal and Paula Hemminghaus. 
Mrs. R. Huntington Woodman was 
heard in Mr. Woodman’s “April,” “A 
Cradle Song’ and “A Contrast,” all 
three in manuscript. Mabel Austin and 
Miss Hemminghaus gave other groups of 
Mr. Woodman’s works. The composers 
were at the piano. 


CONCERTS IN HARTFORD 








Sonata Recital and Joint Program by 
Vocal Quartets Are Heard 


HARTFORD, CONN., Nov. 28.—Robert 
Doellner, violinist, and G. Harold Smith, 
pianist, appeared in an interesting so- 
nata program in Christ Church Parish 
House recently. Their list contained 
works by Sjogren, Brahms and Grieg. 
The audience evidenced great pleasure. 

The Marchesi Ladies’ Quartet, the 
members of which are Esther Wrisley, 
first soprano; E. Maud Hugett, second 
soprano; Evelyn Marcil, first alto, and 
Elizabeth Marcil Fellows, second alto, 
together with the Colonial Male Quartet, 
gave a concert in Unity Hall on Nov. 20. 
The program was made up entirely of 
ensemble numbers. The men singers were 
Maurice Wallen, first tenor; Raymond 
Grant, second tenor; Charles Beach, 
baritone, and Harry Coe Olmstead, bass. 
Accompanists were Angelina D’Esopo 
DeMino, and Albert Stanley Usher. 
The concert was much enjoyed. 

BURTON CORNWALL. 





Omaha Recitalists Give Programs 


OMAHA, Nov. 28.—Several recitals 
were given in Omaha upon recent dates. 
The first enlisted Martin Bush, organist, 
assisted by Fred Ellis, baritone, and 
Henry Cox, violinist. The other event 
was presented by Henry W. Thornton, 
organist, assisted by Margaret Graham 
Ames, soprano, and Maude Elliott, con- 
tralto. Mrs. Harry Steele, soprano, and 
Robert Cuscaden, violinist, gave the 
second concert of the Friends of Music 
series. MARGARET GRAHAM AMES. 





CuHICcAGO.—Marion Alice McAfee gave 
an interesting recital recently in the 
free Friday noon course held in Kimball 
Hall. Charles Lurvey was the accom- 
panist. 
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SCANDINAVIAN LIST 


Detroit Applauds Concerts by 
Symphony — Throng 


Hears McCormack 
By Mabel McDonough Furney 

DETROIT, Nov. 28.—A novel program 
of Scandinavian music was given by the 
Detroit Symphony on Nov. 12 and 13. 
It was conducted by Victor Kolar, in the 
absence from the city of Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch. The audiences heard for the 
first time the A Minor Symphony of 
Sibelius, which, by its originality made 
a somewhat chaotic impression. It was 
played with such impressive skill, how- 
ever, that Mr. Kolar and his men re- 
ceived an ovation. Ilya Schkolnik was 
the soloist, playing for the first time at 
these concerts Sinding’s A Major Con- 
certo. The work itself is so rich in 
melody, and Mr. Schkolnik played it so 
superbly, that it was the outstanding 
feature of the program in point of popu- 
larity. ‘Midsommarvaka,” by Alfven, 
was likewise new to Detroiters and won 
a cordial welcome because of its infec- 
tious gayety and_ spirited rhythms. 
Svendsen’s “Carnival in Paris’ com- 
pleted the group. 

The drawing power of Wagner and 
Liszt was demonstrated on the after- 
noon of Nov. 15, when, despite a dis- 
couraging storm, a _ large audience 
thronged Orchestra Hall to hear the De- 
troit Symphony. The first half of the 
program was devoted to Wagner and 
the second to Liszt, excerpts from “Meis- 
tersinger” and the Symphonic Poem “Les 
Préludes” winning enthusiastic acclaim. 
Mr. Kolar introduced to the Sunday 
audiences Wagner’s “March of Homage,” 
a work that proved somewhat disappoint- 
ing, but interesting, withal. 

On Nov. 22, Maria Dormont, soprano, 
and John Wummer, flutist of the orches- 
tra, were heard as soloists with the 
Symphony. 

The young soprano, a niece of Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor of the Boston 
Symphony, was roundly applauded. Her 
voice was at all times attractive and 
she sang a song group and an aria from 
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GIVEN UNDER KOLAR 


“Eugene Onegin” with intelligence. Mr. 
Wummer played Mr. Kolar’s “Bagatelle” 
with the same virtuosity that charac- 
terizes his work in the orchestra. One 
of the most delightful works Mr. Kolar 
has yet offered was a transcription of 
“Le Coq d’Or,” and the audience em- 
phatically voiced its approval. This 
same enthusiasm was also evinced after 
three Brahms Dances, when the players 
were brought to their ‘feet. 

Several thousand people filled Arcadia 
Auditorium on Nov. 23, and many were 
turned away, when John McCormack 
gave his annual Detroit recital under 
the auspices of the Philharmonic-Cen- 
tral Concert Company. He has never 
sung better in this city and his program 
was designed to display the many facets 
of his artistry. His phrasing was ex- 
cellent, his legati and crescendi flaw- 
lessly smooth. César Franck’s “Panis 
Angelicus” was a vocal achievement 
vieing for first honors with “When Night 
Descends” by Rachmaninoff, “Sentirsi 
il petto accendere” by Vinci and the 
“Snowy Breasted Pearl.” There were 
numerous encores, chief among them 
being “The Last Rose of Summer” and 
“Mother Machree.” Lauri Kennedy 
played several excellent ’cello solos and 
Edwin Schneider provided impeccable 
accompaniments. 





Frederick Gunster Heard at Alpine 


ALPINE, TEx., Nov. 28.— Frederick 
Gunster, tenor, opened the course of the 
Sul Ross State Teachers’ College. Mr. 
Gunster made himself very popular with 
the large audience, composed of the 
student body and_ residents, which 
showed a keen appreciation of his clas- 
sical presentations and his clever read- 
ings of songs in a lighter vein. Through- 
out his entire program, Mr. Gunster 
gave every indication of being an artist 
of marked ability. 





Wisconsin Federated Clubs Plan Drive 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 28.—The Wisconsin 
Federation of Musical Clubs held a di- 
rectors’ meeting at the Astor Hotel here 
to discuss plans for doubling the mem- 
bership in the next year. Mrs. F. W. 
Wilford, State president, gave an ad- 
dress and urged the enlarged program. 
Many clubs and organizations, which 
have not been affiliated before, are join- 
ing forces with the Federation. 

C. O. SKINROOD. 
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WASHINGTON HAILS 
CELEBRATED GUESTS 


Josef Hofmann and Mischa 
Elman Provide Rich 


Programs 
By Dorothy De Muth Watson 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 28.—Seldom has 
Washington heard such beautiful violin 
playing as that of Mischa Elman in his 
recital on Nov. 21, in the Washington 
Auditorium. 

The quality of his tone, pure and rich, 


made this concert one to be treasured 
in memory. Mr. Elman’s program in- 
cluded Handel’s Sonata in E, Bach’s 
Partita in B Minor, and the Concerto in 
A by Saint-Saéns. As encores, Mr. El- 
man played the Bach Air on the G 
String, Schubert’s Ave Maria and the 
“Contre-Danse” of Beethoven arranged 
by himself, 

Josef Bonime was his artistic accom- 
panist. The concert was under the local 
management of Katie Wilson-Greene. 

Josef Hofmann’s large audience was 
thrilled as seldom a Washington audience 
responds to a pianist’s ability, when he 
played Liszt’s transcription of the 
“Tannhauser” Overture, Nov. 23, at the 
third of the Wolfsohn Bureau’s concerts, 
under the local management of Peggy 
Albion in the Washington Auditorium. 
The orchestral effects produced were re- 
markably impressive. Mr. Hofmann was 
obliged to give three encores at the close 
of his program, before the audience 
would leave. Next to the Wagner-Liszt 
number the item which delighted the 
audience most was  Mendelssohn’s 
Scherzo in E. Mr. Hofmann’s singing 
tone, whereby he seems to make “songs 
without words” of all his music, was 
much admired. 

The Columbian Male Quartet, com- 
posed of Paul G. Leidig, first tenor; W. 
E. Braithwaite, second tenor; Raymond 
G. Moore, baritone, and John C. Smith, 
bass, won second place in the B. F. 
Keith Theaters’ National Quartet Com- 
petition at the semifinals held in Phila- 
delphia Nov. 17 for Zone No. 2. This 
zoning included Richmond, Norfolk, 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Trenton, and Wilmington. 
The Pennsylvania Male Quartet won the 
competition for Zone No. 2 and will 
represent this zone at New York next 
month. 

Ruby Smith Stahl, soprano and 
leader of the choir in the First Congre- 
gational Church, otherwise known as the 
“President’s Church,” has_ instituted 
musical vespers for Sunday afternoons, 
and will feature, during the winter, 
leading artists of the city. The Colum- 
bian Male Quartet, and the National 
String Quartet have given the programs 
thus far. 

The United States Marine Band, Capt. 
William Santlemann, leader, has _ re- 
turned home after a nine weeks’ success- 
ful concert tour of Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, and West 
Virginia. 








Karl Young Is Liszniewska Pupil 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 28.—Karl Young, 
young pianist who recently scored a 


brilliant success playing Tchaikovsky’s 
Concerto with the Cincinnati Symphony, 
under Ralph Lyford, is a pupil of Mar- 
guerite Melville Liszniewska. Mr. 
Young, who comes from Toledo, is a 
member of the Cincinnati Orchestra, 
playing in all the medern numbers in 
which the piano is required. Last sea- 
son he played the piano part in “Pet- 
rouchka,” under the baton of Igor 
Stravinsky, who was greatly impressed 
with Mr. Young’s performance. 





Paul Whiteman Heard in Oklahoma City 


OKLAHOMA City, Nov. 21.—Paul 
Whiteman gave the second concert of 
Hyla Long’s series, and drew a large 
audience. Some of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the program were Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Hymn to the Sun,” Kreis- 
ler’s “Caprice Viennois,” Zamerick’s 
“Indian Dawn” and Hinton’s “Nadine.” 





Cumberland Greets Cleveland Orchestra 


CUMBERLAND, Mp., Nov. 28.—Under 
the baton of Nikolai Sokoloff, the Cleve- 


land Orchestra gave a concert in the 
Maryland Theater recently. The pro- 
gram consisted of Tchaikovsky’s Second 
Symphony, the Overture to “Der 
Freischiitz,” Enesco’s First “Rumanian” 


Rhapsody, and the Verdian aria, “Pace, 
pace, mio Dio,” with Kathryn Witwer 
of Cumberland as soloist. At the close 
of the concert, the applause was so con- 
tinued that three extra numbers were 
added: Paderewski’s Menuet, a “Hun- 
garian” Dance of Brahms and Elgar’s 
“Pomp and Circumstance” March. Miss 
Witwer was also recalled, responding 
with Delibes’ “Les Filles de Cadix.” 


TRENTON TO HAVE CHORUS 








Harry Colin Thorpe Sponsors New Group 
—Recital and Club Election Held 


TRENTON, N. J., Nov. 28.—Under the 
direction of Harry Colin Thorpe of New 
York, a choral society will be formed 
among local singers, for the study of 
modern choral music. The rehearsals 
will be held in Mr. Thorpe’s Trenton 
studio. He will be assisted by Muriel 
Tilden Eldridge, pianist, of this city. 

A recital was given at the Third Pres- 
byterian Church on the afternoon of 
Nov. 8, under the direction of George I. 
Tilton, organist and choirmaster of the 
church. The Stretch Quintet, consist- 
ing of Albert T. Stretch and Edmund 
Outcault, violins; John Higham, viola; 
Robert Janelli, flute, and Walter Hankin, 
’cellist, assisted Mr. Tilton in the “Mili- 
tary” "Symphony of Haydn and other 
numbers. The quartet, augmented by 
several other voices, gave two anthems, 
“The Soul Triumphant” by Tertius 
Noble and “Souls of Righteous” by 
Foster. 

At a meeting of the Apollo Arts Club, 
of the Trenton Conservatory of Music, 
held on Nov. 4, Ethel Thomas was elected 
president, Jean Schlickling was chosen 
vice-president and Ceville Ogden, secre- 
tary-treasurer. A musical program was 
given. FRANK L. GARDINER. 





New Mexico Welcomes Gunster 


STATE COLLEGE, N. M., Nov. 28.—Ap- 
pearing in a recital at the State College, 
Frederick Gunster, tenor, presented a 
program of unusual interest and charm 
in his inimitable way. He revealed fine 
artistry in his singing and was called 
upon to give numerous encores. He 
was greeted by a cordial and large 
audience. 


MUSICIANS IN ST. LOUIS 
ACTIVE ALONG MANY LINES 





Guild and Liederkranz Chorus Maintain 
Enterprises—Soloists Fulfill 


Important Engagements 

St. Louis, Nov. 28.—The Musicians’ 
Guild held its first regular monthly meet- 
ing recently when a program was given 
by Edna Wagner, soprano, and Louis 
Meyer, bass. William John Hall spoke 
on “Teaching Problems of Today.” 

The Liederkranz Chorus gave its first 
concert at Alhambra Grotto under the 
leadership of Hugo Anshuetz. The wo- 
men’s and men’s choruses sang indivi- 
dual groups and several numbers to- 
gether. The soloist was Emma Hart, 
contralto. 

Alice Widney Conant, soprano, Edith 
Habig, pianist, and Esmerelda Berry- 
Mayes, violinist, were the artists at a 
special musical tea given in the Town 
Club recently. 

Aillen Hare, who was recently awarded 
the Morning Choral Scholarship loan and 
will leave shortly to study in New York 
with Estelle Liebling, has been soloist 
in the New Grand Central Theater. She 
is a pupil of Eugenia Getner. 

Eugene Rodemich, who has conducted 
the orchestra at the New Grand Cen- 
tral for many years, now leads an en- 
larged orchestra in the Missouri Theater. 

R. E. Stuart, manager of the Progres- 
sive Series Studios, announces a large 
enrollment for the winter term. 

Stella Kreigshaber, pianist, has re- 
turned from a northern trip. She was 
accompanist for Carl Flesch, violinist. 
Iowa City, Ypsilanti, Mich., and Peoria 
were visited. HERBERT W. Cost. 





Music Drama, “Xerxes,” Given in 
Memphis 
MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 28.—The 


Strand Bible Class sponsored perfor- 
mances during a recent week of William 
Dodd Chenery’s Biblical music drama, 
“Xerxes.” H. D. Munal took the part 
of Xerxes; Mrs. Lyman Fulk, soprano, 
that of Esther; Gladys Sarber, that of 
Zeresh; and Mrs. G. T. Fitzhugh, that 
of Vashti. Haman was portrayed by 
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Soprano 





C. L. Montgomery, Mordecai by er . 
ford M. Noble. Other réles were as 
sumed by various local singers, the cast 
being a large one. Many children from 
schools in the vicinity took part in the 
choruses. Dance interludes were pr. 
vided by Berte Butter, Sylvia and Inez 2Z 
Rothschild, and Lina Dunlap, under the 
supervision of Josephine MacDonald, of 
the Central High School. 

BABETTE M. BECKER. 


EVENTS IN BALTIMORE 








Pasquale Tallarice and _ Elizabeth 
Gutman Heard in Recital 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 28.—Pasquale Talia- 
rice, pianist and member of the faculty 
of the Peabody Conservatory, was soloist 
at the fourth Peabody recital of the 
season. Mr. Tallarice plays with true 
emotional fervor. Griffes’ “Nightfa||” 
Debussy pieces, the Bach-Bussoni Cha- 
conne and a Chopin sonata were on his 
program. 

Elizabeth Gutman, soprano, with 
Ruth Gervais at the piano, gave the sec- 
ond Sunday afternoon recital in New- 
comer Hall, Maryland School for the 
Blind, Overlea. Music by Handel-Bibb, 
Wolf- Ferrari, Brahms, Strauss, Grana- 
des, De Falla, and Nin were on the pro- 
gram. Russian songs were sung in cos- 
tume, as were some other numbers. All 
the program was well internreted. 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN. 





Henry Souvaine and Mabel Drouet Hill 
Are Married 


Henry Souvaine, American composer 
and pianist, and Mabel Drouet Hill of 
New York were married recently at 
the Marble Collegiate Church, by the 
Rev. Daniel A. Poling. The wedding 
was private, only members of the family 
being present. 





All the material in MusicaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
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Clara Shear, American 
Soprano, Finds Fortune 
Smiles in Fall Months 
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Clara Shear, Soprano of the Chicago Civic 
Opera 


CuHiIcaGo, Nov. 28.—Clara_ Shear, 
Boston soprano, who has won conspic- 


uous success as a new member of the 
Chicago Civic Opera, is looking around 
for someone to read her _ horoscope. 
Though she was born in May, the most 
important events of her life have regu- 
larly taken place in early November. 
All her débuts, in America and Europe, 
have been made in the period from Oct. 
31 to Nov. 11. 

“IT am beginning to wonder what sort 
of a star I was born under!” says Miss 
Shear. 

Her first appearance, on Oct. 31, 1921, 
was made in the title réle of ““Lakmé,” 
presented by the Boston Society of Sing- 
ers in the Arlington Theater. Her Chi- 
cago début was made on Nov. 3 last, 
on the opening night of the season, in 
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“Rosenkavalier.” On the afternoon of 
Nov. 7 she won a remarkable demonstra- 
tion from the Saturday subscribers, a 
traditionally conservative audience, when 
she sang Oscar in “Masked Ball,” with 
great brilliance. 

After her first short season in Boston, 
where she sang Lucia and Olympia, Miss 
Shear went to Italy, studied a short 
while, and made her Milan début at the 
Carcano Theater on Nov. 11, as Musetta. 
She sang later as Oscar. It was in 
“Bohéme,” however, that she gained a 
firm grasp upon the favor of the Milan- 
ese, who found her characterization of 
Musetta original and delightful. Her 
success was the more significant, as in 
the case of “Bohéme,” just as in 
“Lakmé,” she had never seen the opera 
until she made her first appearance in 
it. 

Returning to Boston in 1924, Miss 
Shear made many concert appearances 
throughout New England, and also gave 
a guest performance as Musetta with 
the San Carlo Opera, at the Boston 
Opera House on Nov. 7. In the follow- 
ing spring she had an audition before 
the management of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, while it was playing in Boston; 
this hearing resulted in the engagement 
she is now filling at the Auditorium. 

In March Miss Shear returned to 
Milan to study with Arturo Vita, who 
is now a member of the Boston Conserva- 
tory, to which he was called through 
recommendations made by Miss Shear 
and others of a group of Boston singers 
acquainted with his work. 


KANSAS SINGERS ACTIVE 





Fine Arts Day Celebrated with Music— 
Choral Union Drive Successful 


LAWRENCE, KAN., Nov. 28.—At the 
fourth annual fine arts day at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, the University Band, 
glee clubs and chorus participated in 
the program. 

The Men’s Glee Club gave “John Peel” 
by Mark Andrews. At the advanced 
students’ recital the following appeared: 
Arlo Hults, Ruth Whitefield, Helen 
Kennedy, pianists; Fiske Mountain, 
Frances Robinson, violinists; Margaret 


Cockerill, Marguerite Fisher, Gola 
Coffelt, singers. 
Charles R. Skelton of Kansas Univer- 


sity and Frank A. Beach of Emporia 
Normal, spoke at the Music Teachers’ 
National Convention at Dayton, Ohio. 
D. M. Swarthout is secretary of the as- 
sociation. 

The success of the third consecutive 
year of the enrollment drive for the 
Lawrence Choral Union was remarkable. 
Although Lawrence has a population of 
but 15,000, an enrollment of 550 voices 
was recorded. Music Week in May will 
be opened with “Messiah.” The presi- 
dent of the Union is J. R. Holmes. 

The choir of the First Presbyterian 
Church, led by Mr. Swarthout, gave a 
special program on Nov. 1. _ Soloists 
were Minnie Dorn, Waldemar Geltch, 
and Dorothy Jones. 

FREDERICK A. COOKE. 





Paderewski Welcomed in Roanoke 


ROANOKE, VA., Nov. 28.—Ignace Jan 
Paderewski appeared in Roanoke for the 
first time on Nov. 18. The auditorium, 
which seats over 600, was filled to over- 
flowing. The program was composed 
mainly of Beethoven, Schumann and 
Chopin numbers. BLANCHE DEAL. 


Mason City, Iowa.—Sousa’s Band 
recently gave a concert in the Armory, 
which was crowed to the doors. Many 
came from the surrounding towns for a 
radius of forty miles or more. Marjorie 
Moody was soprano soloist. 








Emma Roberts, contralto, has been 
engaged for an appearance in Provi- 
dence, under the auspices of the Uni- 
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Solo Recitals and Chamber Music Are 
Heard with Delight by Chicago Public 
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HICAGO, Nov. 28.—The concerts 

given on Nov. 22 included an ap- 
pearance in the Auditorium of Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, Claudia Muzio’s recital in 
the Arcadia in the Uptown Civic Con- 
cert Series, and programs given by the 
Flonzaley Quartet, assisted by Ernest 
Schelling; and by Lambert Murphy, 
Ellen Ballon and others. 

Mr. Rachmaninoff played Bach’s 
fouth Partita, Chopin’s B Minor Sonata, 
a group of Liszt, Nicholas Medtner’s 
“Fairy Tale,” and, from his own pen, 


new arrangements’. of Schubert’s 
“Wohin?” and Kreisler’s “Liebesfreud.” 
His performance had a characteristic 
nervous force, magnificent rhythm, a 
polished tone, and a wide range of 
dynamics. His playing of the Partita 
was very clear. So was his reading of 
the Sonata, which he began with im- 
pressive dignity and closed with a re- 
markably swift performance of the 
Finale. In both these compositions, Mr. 
Rachmaninoff assumed that somewhat 
aloof but patrician attitude which so 
frequently seems of sinister quality. It 
was in music by Medtner and himself 
that he seemed to take the greatest 
pleasure. His two transcriptions, espe- 
cially that of the “Liebesfreud,” were 
of colossal difficulty, and were splendidly 
played. 

Over 3000 persons heard Miss Muzio, 
soprano of the Chicago Opera, sing arias 
from “Mefistofele,” “La Forza del Des- 
tino” and “L’Enfant Prodigue.” 
Numerous songs, many of which were 
added as extra numbers, delighted a 
cordial audience, and attested the ample 
range of the singer’s style, her glitter- 
ing and well-handled voice, and her 
ability to arouse a throng to a fever 
pitch of excitement. 


“Divertimento” Heard 


The Flonzaley Quartet gave the first 
of a series of three concerts in the Prin- 
cess Theater. Ernest Schelling assisted 
at the piano in a performance of his own 
“Divertimento,” for string quartet and 
piano. This proved to be exquisitely 
made, and as delicately played. Subject 
matter of such slight emotional content 
would have been inconsequential, had 
it been treated with less elegance. The 
Flonzaley’s playing in this work, in a 
Beethoven quartet, a manuscript pre- 
lude by Emmanuel Moor and a scherzo 
by Reger, was technically flawless but 
somewhat acrid in tone. 

Mr. Murphy’s recital in the Stude- 
baker showed this dependable tenor’s 
clear diction, the beautiful quality of his 
voice in soft passages and a general 
routined skill which won the recognition 
of a large and responsive audience. 

Miss Ballon was heard in a piano re- 
cital in The Playhouse, playing some 
Chopin, a group of Tausig transcrip- 
tions and Schumann’s G Minor Sonata. 
These she treated to adept performance, 
cast in a heroic mold, displaying a pref- 


erence for highly wrought effects. Miss 
Ballon’s technical skill, dignity and 
youth impressed and delighted her 
audience. 


Jacob Radunsky, a young high school 
student, gave a piano recital in Kim- 
ball Hall on Nov. 22, giving clean-cut 
performances in which delicacy of style 
and an already powerful technic com- 
bined to give his music genuine interest. 

Sam Raphling, a child pianist, played 
at Lyon and Healy Hall on Nov. 22 with 
youthful skill. 


College Orchestra Plays 


The Chicago Musical College Orches- 
tra, formed last summer under the 
direction of Isaac Van Grove, gave its 
initial concert in the Central Theater 
on the afternoon of Nov. 22. Soloists 
were Eulah Cornor, who sang “O Don 
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Fatale” with remarkable eloquence; 
Mildred Preston, who gave a satisfac- 
tory interpretation of the first move- 
ment of Grieg’s Concerto in A Minor, 
and Catherine Wade-Smith, a violinist 
who played brilliantly the last two move- 
ments of Lalo’s “Spanish” Symphony. 
The orchestra itself, conducted by Mr. 
Van Grove, Maurice Goldblatt and Léon 
Sametini, proved a well-trained, capa- 
ble body, with a genuinely serious pur- 
pose. The Overture to the “Barber of 
Seville,” the first movement of Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished” Symphony, the ballet 
music from “Gioconda,” the “Tann- 
hauser” March and two of Brahms’ 
“Hungarian” Dances gave the young 
players opportunity to disclose well- 
balanced tone and technical proficiency. 
The theater was crowded, and the pro- 
gram was broadcast. Carl D. Kinsey, 
manager of the Chicago Musical College, 
announces a second concert for Dec. 13. 

The second concert in Miss Kon- 
solving’s morning series at the Black- 
stone Hotel was given Nov. 24 by Renée 
Chemet and Thomas Denjis. Mme. 
Chemet played the violin in somewhat 
informal style, but with brilliance and 
fire. Mr. Denjis, a Dutch baritone, dis- 
played a fine voice, which he handled 
adequately. Joseph Brinkman and Fred- 
erick Schauwecker were the accom- 
panists. 

Leon Benditzky and Vitaly Schnee 
were heard in a two-piano recital in Kim- 
ball Hall, Nov. 24. EUGENE STINSON. 





HAIL PORTLAND PROGRAMS 


Hulda Lashanska Heard in Elwyn Event 
—Alfred Hollins Gives Organ List 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 28.—Hulda 
Lashanska, soprano, was heard in the 
second recital of the Elwyn Concert Bu- 
reau series on Nov. 11. Miss La- 
shanska’s most attractive number was 
“Depuis le Jour” from “Louise.” She 
was cordially received. Grace Marshall 
was the accompanist. 

Alfred Hollins, English organist and 
composer, played in the Auditorium on 
Nov. 12. Dr. Hollins’ performances, in- 
cluding those of his own compositions, 
and his improvisations created a marked 
impression. 

Marguerite Carney, soprano, Sue 
Mackenzie and Elizabeth Wilhelm, 
dancers, accompanied by Edna Burton 
and Bonita Buchtel, gave the November 
program for the Monday Musical Club. 

Dorothea Nash is giving a series of 
lecture-recitals, explanatory of the Port- 
land Symphony programs. 

The second event of the Franklin High 
School concert series was the appear- 
ance of the De Marco Harp Ensemble, 
led by D. Dwight Harned, ’cellist, and 
Elena De Marco, harpist. 

JOCELYN FOULKES. 








Native Music Given in Hawaiian Event 
Honoring Visiting Educator 


HONOLULU, Nov. 21.—A farewell con- 
cert was given by groups from the 
various races represented in Honolulu 
at the Pan-Pacific Research Institution 
on Nov. 8, in honor of Dr. David Starr 
Jordan, upon whom Governor Wallace 
R. Farrington conferred the title of 
“Minister of Friendship.” The program 
included a cradle song by children from 
the Korean Christian Institute, sung in 
costume and led by Kim Hai Kim; a 
Filipino royal dance by Benjamin Dacos- 
cos and Floreta Dacoscos; Hawaiian 
songs by girls from Mid-Pacific Insti- 
tute, under the direction of Miss Curry; 
songs by girls from the Portuguese 
Evangelical Church; songs and dances 
by girls from the Wah Mun Chinese 
School, under the direction of Miss 
Chang, and songs by Japanese girls. 

MARGARET GESSLER. 

CHIcAGO.—Anastasha Rabinoff, _ so- 
prano, who has been making successful 
appearances with the San Carlo Opera 


Company, sang at Fullerton Hall re- 
cently. 
Beatrice Mack, soprano, was guest 


artist at the meeting of the Syracuse 
Salon Musicale, recently, at the Hotel 
Syracuse. 
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LEADER OF oe 
ART STUDIO ARRIVES 


Nemirovitech-Dantchenko and 
Party in New York for 
Novel Season 


Vladimir Nemirovitch-Dantchenko, co- 
founder with Constantin Stanislavsky of 
the Moscow Art Theater and _ sole 
founder and director of the Moscow 
Art Theater Musical Studio, arrived in 
New York Tuesday, Dec. 1. With him 
was his wife, Baroness Yekaterina 
Nikolaievna Korf; their son, Mikhail 


Nemirovitch, an important actor of the 
Musical Studio; Constantin Shvedoff, 
chorus master and conductor; and Olga 
Bokshanskaya, secretary of the Studio’s 
administrative and executive staff. 

The main body of the company, com- 
prising some eighty persons, sailed from 
Bremen on the Columbus Nov. 29, due 
to arrive Dec. 7. On Dec. 14, under the 
direction of Morris Gest, they will begin 
their New York engagement in Jolson’s 
Fifty-ninth Street Theater. 

Mr. Dantchenko will begin his 
New York season with Aristophanes’ 
“Lysistrata” set to music. The second 
offering will be Offenbach’s “La Peri- 
chole,” given as bouffe melodrama; and 
the third, “Carmencita and the Soldier” 
with Merrimée’s text and Bizet’s music. 
They will bring their own settings. 
These for “Lysistrata” and ‘Carmen- 
cita,” both by Rabinowitch, won prizes at 
the recent International Decorative Arts 
Expositions in Paris. 

Said Mr. Dantchenko on the eve of 
sailing 

“You’ve had Caruso. We've nobody 
like him. But audiences that sat back 











Anna Robenne to Give Waltz Recital 


With a program of waltzes to music 
of Lanner, Chopin, Rubinstein, Brahms, 
Strauss, Chrysler, Debussy, Sibelius and 
other composers, Anna Robenne, Rus- 
sian dancer, will give New York its first 
waltz recital on Tuesday evening, Dec. 
8, in Carnegie Hall. Each dance will 
be done in costume especially adapted 
to the country of the composer, and the 
entire program will represent a_ short 
history of the waltz. The costumes as 
well as the dances have been created in 
each instance by Mme. Robenne, who has 
studied the characteristies of each coun- 
try at first hand in the capitals of 
Europe. She will be accompanied by 
Max Rabinovitch. 
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comfortably to listen to Caruso and 
other great singers, lean forward when 
they attend my performances. Chairs 
need no backs. 

“The old manner is for singers to 
make the most of their voices, with the 
minimum of acting. Their real field is 
the concert hall. My troupe has been 
trained for six years to sing, dance, act 
and interpret characters as well. While 
the voice counts for much in my pro- 
ductions, I select artists for réles accord- 
ing to their age. I haven’t old-fashioned 
ballets, but when musical dramas re- 
quire dancing, all the characters on the 
stage do the dancing. We don’t allow 
fifty-year-old matrons to play the parts 
of girls of sixteen. We pick young wo- 
men for such parts and ban wigs, 
whiskers, tin swords and other clap- 
trap.” 





American Music Optimists Give Vocal 
Concert 


At a concert given by the American 
Music Optimists on Nov. 24, in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, the artists were Irene 
Wilder de Calais, contralto; Laura 
Stastka, soprano; Luther Dickens Mott, 
bass-baritone, and John Uppman, bari- 
tone. In songs by Hageman, Neuer, de 
Nogero, Stickles and Farley, Miss de 
Calais revealed a voice of real contralto 
quality, mellow and rich in timbre, and 
used it with intelligence and dramatic 
ability, as disclosed in Hageman’s 
“Christ Went up Into the Hills.” Miss 
Stastka, made her best impression in 
“Come My Lover,” Kostelanetz, sung 
for the first time. Mr. Mott’s singing of 
Burleigh’s “My Lord What a Mornin’,” 
was an exquisite bit of artistry. Mr. 
Uppman had to repeat Mana Zucca’s “I 
Shall Know.” His voice is delightful, 
and his interpretations effective. The 
accompanists, J. Harrison-Irvine, who 
has been coaching Miss de Calais, and 
Emil Polak, were very efficient. 

G. F. B. 





Liszt Rhapsody Heard at Capitol 


Another interesting musical program 
at the Capitol Theater this week keeps 
pace with the high standard set by Maj. 
Edward Bowes. The program opens 
with the orchestra under the baton of 
David Mendoza, playing Liszt’s First 
“Hungarian” Rhapsody. The group of 
divertissements is divided into three 
parts. The first is given by Caroline 
Andrews coloratura, who sings Bishop’s 
“Lo, Here the Gentle Lark.” The second 
is a solo dance number by Doris Niles, 
“Dance of The Gipsy,” to music by Saint- 
Saéns. The final number of the group 
is a duet by Marjorie Harcum and 
Sigurd Nilsson, “Sometime,” by Ted 
Fieorito. The ballet corps is seen in 
“Harlequinade” from  Tchaikovsky’s 
“Sleeping Beauty,” staged by Chester 
Hale. Doris Nile dances the réle of Co- 
lumbine assisted by Mlle. Desha, Alice 
Dolano, Clara Burke, Mignon Dallet, 
Ruth Southgate, Pavla Reiser. 





Sylvia Lent Begins Mid-Western Tour 


Sylvia Lent, violinist, began her mid- 
western tour with an appearance in Buf- 
falo on Dec. 1, as soloist with the 
Detroit Symphony under Ossip Gabri- 
lowitsch, followed by an appearance at 
Ripon College, Wis., on Dec. 3. Miss 
Lent will end this tour with a recital 
in Chicago on Jan. 10. She was soloist 
with the New York Symphony under 
Walter Damrosch in Montclair on Oct. 
27, playing the Mendelssohn Concerto, 
and gave a Boston recital in the Copley 
Theater on Nov. 8 with Harry Kaufman 
at the piano. Another engagement for 
Miss Lent is Upsala College, East 
Orange, N. J., on Jan. 13. 





Pro-Music Presents Italian Program 


Alfredo Casella, assisted by Judith 
Litante, soprano, and Arthur Hart- 
mann, violinist, gave a program for the 
members and guests of Pro-Musica 
(formerly the Franco-American Musical 
Society) in the Colony Club on Nov. 19. 
A paper by Casella on the contemporary 
condition of music in Italy was read 
preceding the program, which consisted 
of Pizzetti’s Sonata for piano and violin, 
two groups of songs by Casella and a 
group of piano compositions: Mali- 
piero’s “Quattro preludi autunnali,” 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s ‘“Cipressi” and 


Casella’s “Ondici pezzi infantili.’”’ 
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Paul Roes to Perform 
Liszt’s Entire ‘‘Swiss 
Year’’ at First Recital 
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Paul Roes, Pianist and Composer 


Important among the artists to make 
their American débuts this season is 
Paul Roes, Dutch pianist and composer, 
who will make his first appearance Mon- 
day evening, Dec. 7, in Town Hall. He 
will play the “Premiére Année—La 
Suisse” from Liszt’s “Années de Péle- 
rinage.” There is no record of this 
work having ever been played as a whole 
in New York. The rest of his program 
will be devoted to Bach, Beethoven and 
Albeniz. 

Mr. Roes was born in Wageningen, 
Holland, and received his first piano 
lessons from his mother. When he was 
seventeen he went to Amsterdam and 
studied there with Anton Thiery of the 
Amsterdam Music School, and with 
Julius Rontgen, director of the Amster- 
dam Conservatory. In 1911 he went to 
Berlin and_ studied with Ferruccio 
Busoni. 

In 1914 Mr. Roes made his début in 
London. Since then he has played in the 
important cities of Germany, Switzer- 
land, Austria, France and Holland. His 
ideas of music have been strongly in- 
fluenced by Alphonse  Diepenbrock, 
philosopher and composer, to whom he 
gives credit for much of his inspiration. 

Mr. Roes has little to say about his 
own compositions. On his second New 
York program, to be given Feb. 2, he 
plans to play his “Le Jour.” The notes 
will speak for themselves, he says. He 
feels that if he were able to talk about 
his music, he would be unable to compose 
it. 

Between his two New York recitals, 
Mr. Roes will go on tour. Then in the 
spring he will go to Florence, later to 
Paris, to hold master classes in combina- 
tion with Count Gilles de la Tourette, 
who will lecture on painting. 





Cherniavskys To Play In Aeolian Hall 


The Cherniavsky Trio, consisting of 
Jan, pianist; Leo, violinist, and Mischel, 
’cellist, recently completed a tour of 
South Africa, giving fifty concerts in 
ten weeks. A recital to a capacity house 
in London preceded their sailing on the 
Montrose, on Nov. 20, for this country. 
The Cherniavskys have not been heard 
in New York for several years, since 
they have been touring in Russia, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Fiji, Java, Hono- 
lulu, Ceylon, Gibraltar and other places. 
Their first New York recital will be 
given in Aeolian Hall on Dec, 6. when 
they will play the Frank Bridge Fan- 
tasie for Trio, Beethoven’s Trio, Op. 70, 
No. 1, and Tchaikovsky’s Trio, Op. 50. 
They will be heard in Jordan Hall, Bos- 
ton, on Dec. 8, and in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, again on Jan. 5. The Trio is 
booked for engagements until the end of 
March, extending over a territory from 
Boston to San Francisco and from 
Canada to Mexico. Their American 
tour will close with appearances in the 
Texas Panhandle Festival held in 
Amarillo during the first week of April. 
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GESCHEIDT MUSICALE 





Pupils of New York Vocal Teache; 


Please in Studio Recital 


Not always does one who attend 
scores of recitals leave with the sens: 
of having spent a most interesting after 
noon from a musical standpoint. Ther 
are, of course, some exceptions. 


The writer has attended several musi- 
cales given by pupils of Adelaide Ges- 
cheidt during the past few years, and 
each time left thoroughly satisfied with 
Miss Gescheidt’s ability in knowing how 
to place voices. She is equally success 
ful with men and women singers. This 
was convincingly demonstrated by the 
pupils whom she presented at her New 
York studio on the afternoon of Nov. 25. 

The program brought forth Irene 
Jacques, a soprano, whose sure place- 
ment revealed artistic delivery in songs 
by Strauss, German, Fourdrain and Pon- 
chielli. Warren Lee Terry is a tenor, 
whose symphathetic quality is far above 
the average. He sings with absolute 
certainty of tone, admirably controlled 
equally in fortissimo or mezza-voce. He 
won enthusiastic applause for his ad- 
mirable interpretations of numbers by 
Pessard, Leoncavallo, Woodman and 
Campbell-Tipton. Another soprano, 
Mary Craig, who emphasized Miss Ges- 
cheidt’s training, was cordially received 
in works by Secchini, Pierné, Thomas 
and Rumell. Bently Ford, baritone, 
added still further pleasure to the enjoy- 
ment of the large audience with his note- 
worthy singing of songs by Tchaikovsky, 
Rogers, Rachmaninoff and La Forge. 
All the singers were obliged to add 
extras. 

Duets blendfully given by Miss Craig, 
Mr. Terry, Miss Jacques and Mr. Ford 
opened and closed the most interesting 
musicale. M. B. S. 





Nana Genovese Conducts Musicale 


RUTHERFORD, N. J., Nov. 28.—The first 
salon musicale of the season was held 
on the evening of Nov. 18 at the home 


of Nana Genovese and was attended by 
forty-five invited guests. Artists par- 
ticipating in the program were Gladys 
Yeats, soprano; Dorothea Middleton, 
lyric soprano; Aida St. John, mezzo- 
soprano; Dr. J. D. Torrey, violinist, and 
Mme. Genovese. Mary Webb-Alyea was 
the accompanist. A brief sketch of the 
history of the salon musicales, which 
were originated by Mme. Genovese five 
years ago, was read by Mrs. Yeats, who 
also sang numbers by Puccini, Dunn and 


Toselli, and Geehl’s “For You Alone,” 
with violin accompaniment by Dr. 
Torrey. Miss Middleton was heard in 


songs by Giordani, James H. Rogers, 
Besly and Metcalf. Mrs. St. John sang 
songs by Verdi and Dunn. Mme. Geno- 
vese’s numbers were “The Blind 
Woman’s Prayer” from “Gioconda” and 
the Habafiera from “Carmen.” 





Nicos Cambourakis Gives Recital 


In an ambitious program, which in- 
cluded Sinding’s Suite in A Minor, Vieux- 
temps’ Concerto in D Minor and pieces 
by Wieniawski, Sarasate and arrange- 
ments by Kreisler and Thirbaud, Nicos 
Cambourakis, pupil of Vladimir Graff- 
man, disclosed talent of a high order at 
his recital in Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall on Nov. 20. He possesses techni- 
eal facility, a fine tone and a certain 
poise which he lacked in his recital last 
year. For such a young man his seri- 
ousness of purpose and musicianship is 
unusual. Particularly good was his in- 
terpretation of the Sinding number and 
Kreisler’s arrangement of a Rondo of 
Mozart. Diana Graffman played his ac- 
companiments well. a ws. Be 





Charlotte Lund Appears in Brooklyn 


Charlotte Lund, soprano, assisted b 
N. Val Peavey, pianist and baritone, 
gave the sixth in her series of seven 
opera recitals in the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music on the evening of Nov. 23. 
capacity house heard Mme. Lund, who 
gave excerpts from miscellaneous operas 
including several of the Metropolitan 
season’s novelties and revivals. Parti 
cularly notable was her singing of the 
arias “Endlich allein!” and “Gern ja wil 
ich dir vertrauen” from Smetana’s “Die 
Verkaufte Braut.” 
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Ralph Errolle Appears 
at Reception Given in 
Yeatman Griffith Studio 





Ralph Errolle as “Romeo” 


Ralph Errolle, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, was the good pro- 
vider of music at the reception held in 
the Yeatman Griffith Studios on Nov. 
22. Mr. Errolle, who studied and 


coached under Mr. Griffith for two years, 
sang with much tonal beauty, with 
warmth and command of varied styles. 
Especially enjoyable were his_ perfor- 
mances of the arias “Una Furtiva La- 
grima,” “E Lucevan le Stelle,” and “Il 
Mio Tesoro Intanto.” “O, si les Fleurs” 
and “Je t’Aime” by Massenet and “Ber- 
gére Legére” by Weckerlin were also in- 
cluded. Imogene Peay was at the piano. 

About 250 were present at the func- 
tion, which was given in Mr. Griffith’s 
new and spacious quarters at 52 West 
Seventieth Street. Among the invited 
guests were: 


Prof. and Mrs. 
Miss Allen, Mr. 
Mr. and Mrs. William R. 
Frances Bauer, Mr. and Mrs. Bernstein, 
Ernesto Berfiimen, Gena Branscombe, Ray 
C. B. Brown, Mary Boyd, Harriett and May 
Brower, John Brown, Mildred Bryars, Judge 


Mrs. and 
George Barrére, 
Bassett, Emilie 


Leopold Auer, 


and Mrs. 


and Mrs. Burke and Miss Burke, Mr. and 
Mrs. Dudley Buck, Carolyn and Helen 
Beebe, Mr. and Mrs. De Lacy Burke, Mr. 


and Mrs. De Lacy Burke, Jr., Stuart Baird, 
Z. Balakovic, Mr. Bamboschek, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wright Barclay, Jack Babb, Charlotte Bab- 
cock, Harriett BRawden, Mr. Baldini, Alice 
and Euphemia Blunt. 

Mr. and Mrs. Irving Cassel, Dr. Cole, Mr. 
and Mrs. William Chapman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Loudon Charlton, John J. Curtain, Robert 
and Miss Condon, Mr. and Mrs. Haskell 
Coffin, Julia Chandler, Dorothy French, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. T. Carter, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Damrosch, Clara Novello Davies, Count and 
Countess Dix, Mrs. John Drake, John Doane, 
Esther Dale, Arthur Beckhardt, Count and 
Countess Drew, Julien De Lozia, Marie 
Dressler, Guiseppe De Luca, Ella M. Drager, 
Gretchen Dick, Clara Edwards, Mr. and Mrs. 


Ralph Errolle. 
Shah-Mir Effendi, Rowland Edwards, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. W. Fuller, Mr. Bogert, Mr. 


Brady, Mr. and Mrs. Steinbrugge, Mrs. Simon 
Frankel, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Fradkin, Mr. 
and Mrs. Carl Friedberg, Theodor Grulle- 
meyer, Percy Grainger, Alice Gentle, Mr. 
and Mrs. Paolo Gallico, Elena Gerhardt, Mrs. 
Stanley Gifford, Mr. and Mrs, Walter Golde, 
Jeanne Gordon, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Green- 
field, Rubin Goldmark, Dusolina Gianinni, 
William Hirst, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Hage- 
man. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Hand, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hartley, Rosalie Hausman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wade Hinshaw, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Hughes, 
Dr. and Mrs. E. A. Hull and Miss Hull, Mrs. 
Hyde and Miss Ora Hyde, Alfred Human, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Hutcheson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Hadley, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Hartmann, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Henderson, 
Mrs. Harrison Irvine, Arthur Judson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Martin Jackson, Mr. and Mrs. R. E. 
Johnston, Grant Kingore, Pierre Key, Rosalie 
Klein, Prince Kadjar, Miss Kieckhoefer, Mrs. 
Charles Lee, Selma Lewisohn. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. Loomis, Ulysses Lappas, 
Mrs. Landale, Mrs. Philip Lewisohn, Mr. 
MacFarland, Mr. and Mrs. Klamroth. 

Mr. and Mrs. Martinelli, Mr. and Mrs 
Francis Maclennan, Daniel Mayer, Mr. C. and 
Miss Milhiser, Louis Muccino, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Marks, Maud Morgan, Mr. and Mrs. 
Neuer and Miss Neuer, Mr. and Mrs. T. Ter- 
tius Noble. 

Dr. and Mrs. E. A. Noble, Harry Osgood, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Ostrander, Mr. and Mrs. 

Patterson, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Phillips, 

5 Mrs. Roland Perry, Scott Payton, 

I Peterson, Mr. and Mrs. Parks, 
Mr, Daniel Poling, John Powell, 

Emil Pollak, Max Rea, Edith 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Russell, 
Mr. and Mrs. Leon Rothier, Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Roes, Maude Ritchie, Col. and Mrs. 
William Ricker, Norman Richmond, George 
Reimherr. 

Antonia Sawyer, Mr. and Mrs. Herman 
Schaad, Mr. and Mrs. Max Schmidt, Mr. and 
Mrs. Alvin Schmoeger, Mr. De Segurola, Mr. 

d Mrs. Sicard and Mr. Sicard, Jr., Rhea 
Silberta, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Steinway, 
Eli Spivak, Meta Schuman, Dr. and Mrs. 
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and 
and Mrs. 
*. and Mrs. 
and Mrs. 
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h 
Mr. 
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Sigmund Spaeth, John Stephen, Mr. and Mrs. 


Sigismund Stojowski, Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Stoessel, Mr. and Mrs. Maurice B. Swaab, 
Henry Souvaine, Kurt Schindler. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Tibbett, Mr. Tin- 
ney, Mr. and Mrs. Tryon, Mariano Vidal 
Tolosana, Mr. and Mrs. George Upshur, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ernest Urchs, Miss Vila, Mr. and 
Mrs. Van Vechten, Mrs. T. Wilson, Mr. 
Wessen, Marjorie Westendarp, Charles Wag- 
ner, Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Ziegler, Mr. and 
Mrs. Klibansky, Mr. and Mrs. Lamson, Isa- 
dore Luckstone, Mr. and Mrs. Rogers, Fran- 
ces Allen, Florence Belmanno, Claribel 
Banks, Mr. Beecher. 

Mrs. Chew, Emma Dunn, Mrs. Galloway, 
Sue Harvard, Mr. Jones, Miss Lorence, Mrs. 
Mack, Miss MacNevins, Mr. Rigoni, Miss 
O’Brien, Lillian Palmer, Miss Sawyer, John 
Valentine, Mrs., Miss and Mr. Walker, Miss 
Whiteside, Miss Carey, Captain Hart, Mr. 
and Mrs. Rollo Alford, Dr. and Mrs. Bowers, 
Marguerite Cobbey, Miss Cantrell, Mrs. 
DaVoe, Mrs. DeWitt. 

Mrs. Fithian, Ruth Garner, Mildred Gard- 
ner, Mr. and Mrs. Hunt, Jules Brulatour, 
Miss Lee, the Misses Louis, Miss and Mr. 
Lauffer, Alice Macbeth, Lenora Sparkes, Fay 
Marvilius, Clifford Newdall, Imogene Peay, 
Edna Rothwell, Eve Richmond, Mrs. Skula- 
son, Gladys Selby, Lucy Van De Mark, Fran- 
ces Whaley, Miss Wilkerson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Casey, Mr. and Mrs. Schlie, Mme. Jonesca, 
Captain Edward Whitwell, Gertrude Ross. 


Assisting at the tea urns were Mrs. 
C. J. Macbeth, Emilie Frances Bauer, 
Lenora Sparkes, Mrs. James Hand, Mrs. 
Charles Sicard, Euphemia Blunt and 
Mrs. Caldwell Griffith. mm Bw 








Pupils of the Onelli Schofield Studios 
have been active. Charlotte Caldwell, 
mezzo-soprano, is soloist in First Church 
of Christ, Scientist, on Staten Island. 
She will have an appearance at the 
Mothers’ Club on Staten Island in No- 
vember. Harry Propst, tenor, is in the 
chorus of Schubert’s “Royal Pretender.” 
Marie Rorke, soprano, is on an eleven 
weeks’ concert tour with the Redpath 
Lyceum Company. Helen Young, con- 
tralto, is soloist at the Trinity Methodist 
Church on Staten Island. Agnes Dodson, 
soprano, is soloist in the Moravian 
Church in Winston-Salem, N. C. She is 
also giving a number of concerts through 
the South. 

Ernest Schofield, baritone, has charge 
of the voice department in the Conserva- 
tory in Halifax, Nova Scotia, where he 
has just given a very successful recital. 

ok * * 


The Westchester Mixed Choir of sixty- 
five voices, and the Westchester Men’s 
Choir, under Caroline Beeson Fry, gave 
two concerts in White Plains recently. 
On the programs were numbers by Ger- 
man, Elgar, a Catalan folk-song ar- 
ranged by Kurt Schindler and a group 
of Russian music. Notable among the 
latter were “The Ballad of the Kenilin,” 
“A Siberian Prison Song,” arranged by 
Kurt Schindler, and “Blessing and 
Glory,” by Rachmaninoff. The West- 
chester Junior Choir assisted in four of 
the numbers. The Men’s Choir, under 
Mrs. Fry, gave a concert in Tarrytown 
on Nov. 20 for the benefit of St. Faith’s 
House. The choir also appeared in a con- 
cert in Pleasantville on Nov. 24. Stan- 
ley Hunnewell was soloist at both con- 
certs. 

* * * 

An impromptu farewell party was 
given by Lazar S. Samoiloff to Mana 
Zucea and Irwin Cassel. who are leaving 
for Miami, Fla., on Tuesday evening 
after the concert given by the American 
Music Ovtimists. at which two of Mr. 
Samoiloff’s pupils, Laura Stastka, so- 
prano, and John Uppman, baritone, sang 
with success. The party was held at the 
“Russian Swan,” where Gypsy singers 
and orchestra entertained the guests. 
Among those present were Julia Claus- 
sen and Capt. T. Claussen. Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Hilsbere. Mr. and Mrs. Belousoff, 
Giuseppe Bamboschek. Miss Dalossy, 
Fritzi Scheff, Mana-Zucca and Irwin 
Cassel, Gladys Axman, Helen Sheridan, 
Helen Lubarska. Miss Fern Hobson 
Beecher, Annie Louise David, Nanette 
Guilford, Adah V. Hussey, Grena Ben- 
nett. Mischa—Leon, Marie Morrisey, A. 
Kostelanetz, and many others. 

* + * 

The La Forge-Berimen Studios gave 
a concert for the benefit of the Parents’ 
and Teachers’ Association of Kew Gar 
dens at Kew Gardens, L. I., on Nov. 23. 
The program was presented by Edna 
Bachman, Jane Upperman and Gladys 
Hill, sopranos; Arthur Kraft, Gil Val- 
eriano. tenors: Manlio Ovidio, baritone; 
Alice Bracey Taylor, Ernesto Bertimen, 
pianists. and Frank La Forge, Glenna 
King, Alice Vaiden and Helen Fromer, 
accompanists. Miss Bachman ovened the 
program. Her voice is of fine lyric qual- 
ity and she sang with good artistic abil- 
ity and interpretation. Miss King accom- 
panied her ably. Mr. Ovidio sang with a 


‘voice of dramatic quality, which he used 


Voormolen Novelty Will 
Be Feature of Program 
Announced by Sittig Trio 
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The Sittig Trio 


A trio by Alex. Voormolen, a com- 


poser born in Rotterdam in 1895 will 
be played for the first time in America 
by the Sittig Trio at its Aeolian Hall 
concert on Dec. 16. Voormolen studied 
in Paris under Ravel. 

The Sittig organization, the members 
of which are Margaret Sittig, violinist; 
Edgar H. Sittig, ’cellist, and Frederick 
V. Sittig, pianist, has also listed on its 
program the Brahms Trio in C Minor, 
Op. 101 and Beethoven’s Trio in D, Op. 
70 No. 1: 





with intelligence. His singing of “Cielito 
lindo” was received with enthusiasm. 
Miss Taylor was heard in a group of 
MacDowell’s works, including the Pre- 
lude and the Concert Etude, displaying 
fine technic and interpretation. Miss 
Hill followed with a group of Geni Sadero 
compositions, which she sang in excel- 
lent style, and Mr. Valeriano sang a mis- 
cellaneous group, being received with 
much applause. Mr. Bertimen played a 
group of solos with his customary pre- 
cision and brilliancy. The audience 
recognized in Mr. Bertmen the artist 
that he is and greeted him with enthusi- 
asm. Jane Upperman sang “Caro Nome” 
from “Rigoletto,” accompanied by Helen 
Fromer. Miss Upperman’s voice is a 
natural coloratura and she negotiated 
the difficult aria with ease. Mr. Kraft 
concluded the program, assisted by Frank 
La Forge. Mr. Kraft was in excellent 
voice and his singing was very fine. He 
included in the group three songs by Mr. 
La Forge, “Like the Rosebud,” “Take, O 
Take Those Lips Away,” and the “Song 
of the Open.” 


Thuel Burnham Plays At Home 


Thuel Burnham, American pianist, 
gave a musicale at his studio recently. 
The artists appearing were Ethyl Hay- 
den, soprano; M. Markoff, tenor, and 
Mr. Burnham. Mr. Burnham opened 
the program with a group of Beethoven 
and Chopin, followed by some Debussy 
and, as an encore, an exciting and dyna- 
mic performance of the Schubert-Liszt 
“Erl-King.” The Chopin was played 
with beauty of tone, purity of style and 
great clarity of line and rhythm. 

Mr. Markoff was in good voice in twa 
Russian groups. He was especially well 
received in two folk-songs. Miss Hayden 
sang classic and modern numbers with 
her usual impeccable vocalism and 
mellowness of tone. Her singing was 
thoroughly delightful and she was ad- 
mirably accompanied by Mathilde Hard- 
ing. Mr. Markoff was ably assisted by 
Isiah Seligman at the piano. 

All of the artists were received with 
enthusiasm by an audience of 250 guests 


Witmark “Black and White Notes” 


David Guion’s “Howdy Do Mis’ Spring- 
time,” has been recorded for Columbia 
by Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera company, and for Edison by 
Helen Davis, concert soprano. It was 
heard by over 6,000,000 people when 
Mabel Garrison, Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano, broadcast it over Station WEAF 
on Nov. 15. Miss Garrison sang another 
Witmark favorite on that occasion 
Victor Herbert’s “Kiss Me Again.” 
“Mis’ Springtime” was given another im- 
portant Metropolitan hearing when Su- 
sanne Kenyon, soprano, sang it at her 


Town Hall recital on Dec. 2. 


Dudley Buck Pupils Please in Recital 


“An hour of music with the pupils of 
Dudley Buck” was enjoyed on Tuesday 


evening, Nov. 24, at Mr. Buck’s 
studios. Those appearing were Nadine 
Cox, Frank Munn and Adelaide De Loca. 
Mr. Munn sang with artistry, his ballad 
singing being notable. “Trees,” by Ras- 
bach and “Sylvia,” by Speaks, were 
numbers that were especially well re- 
ceived. Miss Cox’s brilliant performance 
of “Una Voce Poco fa” was among the 
most enjoyable bits of the evening’s en- 
tertainment. Miss De Loca proved a 
versatile artist, singing the “Invocazione 
di Orfeo” and numbers by Chadwick, 
Hadley, and others, with equal ease. 





OPERA GIVEN FOR CHARITY 


Saenger Directs and Conducts 
Acts of Standard Works 


An operatic and vaudeville entertain- 
ment under the auspices of the chair- 
man of the ways and means committee 
of the Emanu-El Brotherhood was given 
on Sunday night at the Hebrew Techni- 
cal School for Girls. 

The first half of the program, con- 
sisting of the Overture to the “Merry 


Oscar 


Wives of Windsor,” the first act of 
“Madama Butterfly,” the last act of 
“Rigoletto,” the second act of “Pagli- 


acci,’ and the arias—‘‘Pace, Pace” from 
“La Forza del Destino,” sung by Sylvia 
Peterson, and “Amour Viens Aider” 
from “Samson et Delila,” sung by La 
Ferne Ellsworth—was directed and con- 
ducted by Oscar Saenger. 

The second half consisted of a dance 
revue presenting Grace  Fenimore- 
Cooper, assisted by Anna Zeller and 
Elvira Pacconi, followed by vocal num- 
bers sung by the Rev. S. Schlager, cantor 
of Temple Emanu-El, and entertainment 
by Frazee. 

The title réle of “Madama Butterfly’ 
was sung by Amira Calderon. Others 
in the cast were Rebekah Crawford as 
Suzuki, William Prevost as Pinkerton, 
George Segers as Sharpless. In “Rigo- 
letto” the parts were distributed as 
follows: Melva Moore, Gilda; Rebekah 
Crawford, Maddalena; Ottavio Valenti, 
Duke of Mantua; Norman Yanovsky, 
Rigoletto; George Walker, Sparafucile. 
In “Pagliacci” Esther Klar sang Nedda, 
Frank O. Barden, Jr., Canio, Paul Far- 
ber Tonio, Ottavio Valenti Beppe, and 
John Gutscher Silvio. 

An audience which filled the hall was 
generous in its applause. 


PASSED AWAY 


William Beck 


CHICAGO, Dec. 1.—William Beck, for 
many years a member of the baritone 
section of the Chicago Opera, was found 
dead in his room in the Congress Hotel 
last night. Mr. Beck was cast for the 
role of Vitellius in Massenet’s “Héro- 
diade” and when he did not appear for 
the performance, a messenger was sent 
to the hotel to inquire the reason. Phy- 
sicians ascribed his death to apoplexy. 
Désiré Defrére assumed Mr. Beck’s role 
in the opera and the performance was 
given without anyone’s knowing of Mr. 
Beck’s death. Mr. Beck, who was fifty- 
five years old, was a Hungarian and a 
graduate of the Paris Conservatoire. In 
his earlier years he had sung important 
réles in European opera houses. He 
was a member of Oscar Hammerstein’s 
opera company at the Manhattan in 
New York. He was unmarried and so 
far as could be ascertained, had no re- 
latives in this country. 

EUGENE STINSON. 








William H. Metzger 


William H. Metzger, 
ductor, died last week at his home in 
Brooklyn in his sixty-sixth year. Mr. 
Metzger, besides being a popular con- 
ductor of band concerts in the public 
parks for ten years or more, was the 
composer of numerous marches and 
waltzes. He is survived by his wife and 
one daughter. 


orchestral con- 


Kate Theola Conley 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 2.—Kate Theola 
Conley, teacher and lecturer on music, 
died here on Nov. 24. Mrs. Conley was 
the widow of Dr. George H. Conley, a 
music teacher of Boston. She was well 
known in diplomatic circles here, having 
taught in many of the families of the 
diplomatic corps. She also lectured on 
music in many colleges and universities. 
For several years Mrs. Conley had de- 
voted herself to studying in the Con- 
gressional Library, her interests being 
mainly confined to music research. 

T. MARKS. 
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HE International Composers’ Guild, 

a pioneer organization in the cause 
of modern music, announces for its fifth 
season of activity its usual quota of 
celebrity and modernity. Four con- 
ductors of international prominence will 
appear at its three subscription concerts 
this winter. Novelties from every nation 
are promised and soloists recruited from 
both the left and right wing of the arts 
are scheduled. i 

The first concert on Sunday evening, 
Dec. 27, will introduce Fritz Reiner of 
the Cincinnati Symphony to New York’s 
winter audiences, and will also mark his 
first appearance here as a leader of 
chamber music. The second concert on 
Sunday evening, Jan. 24, will be led by 
Eugene Goossens, who made his New 
York début as a conductor last year 
under the auspices of the Guild, and 
by Ottorino Respighi. The third con- 
cert, on Sunday evening, Feb. 14, will 
be directed by Leopold Stokowski, who 
appears by courtesy of the board of 
directors of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Prominent among the new works 
promised is Stravinsky’s “Les Noces,” 
which, at the request of the composer, 
is being given in concert form in pref- 
erence to its original ballet setting. It 
will be conducted by Mr. Stokowski, and 
four composers will assist as pianists: 
Germaine Tailleferre, the only feminine 
member of the now defunct Group of 
Six in Paris; Alfredo Casella, the Italian 
modernist; Georges Enesco, the Ru- 
manian musician, better known as vlo- 
linist than pianist, and Carlos Salzedo, 
the Franco-American whose activities 
are always closely affiliated with those 
of the Guild. “Les Noces,”’ in addition 
to the pianos, demands four solo voices, 
percussion, and a chorus of forty or fifty 
voices. 

Hindemith’s ’cello concerto, that com- 
poser’s most recent work, which has just 
been printed, is scheduled for its Amer- 
ican premiére at the opening concert. 
The ensemble accompanying the ’cello 
is written for ten solo instruments. 
Cornelius van Vliet will be the soloist. 

Respighi will introduce at the second 
concert a new work for voice and cham- 
ber orchestra, the vocal soloist being 
Mme. Respighi. This performance will 
be a world premiére. 
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Left: Ottorino Respighi, Italian Composer, Who Will Conduct the World Premiére of His New Work for Voice and Chamber Orches- 


tra, Mme. Respighi as Soloist, at the Second Concert of the International Composers’ Guild on Jan. 24. 


Right: Edgar Varése, 


Founder of the Organization, Whose Latest Composition, “Areanes,” Figures on One of the Season’s Programs 


Rudyhar, a young French composer 
whose works have attracted much atten- 
tion on the Pacific Coast, will be repre- 
sented by “The Surge of Fire,” a com- 
position for three pianos and fifteen in- 
struments. Another French work will 
be Florent Schmitt’s “Kerob-Shal,” a 
cycle of three songs with orchestra. 

William Still, once orchestrator of 
such Negro revues as “Shuffle Along,” 
“Running Wild” and “Broadway to 
Dixie,” appears as a composer in his 
own right with “Levee Land,” four 
Negro songs with jazz orchestra, written 


for Florence Mills, who will make her 
concert début on this occasion. Mr. Still 
is a pupil of Mr. Varése. 

Other works scheduled by the Guild in- 
clude Casella’s Concerto for string quar- 
tet, the Mexican composer, Chavez’s 
“Energia,” for nine instruments; Goos- 
sens “Pastoral and Harlequinade,” for 
flute, oboe and piano; Rieti’s Sonata for 
flute, oboe, bassoon and piano; Ruggles’ 
“Portals,” for small orchestra, and Sal- 
zedo’s new Concerto for harp, which has 
an accompanying ensemble of flute, oboe, 
two clarinets, bassoon, horn and trum- 


pet. Ruggles’ “Angels,” which had its 
world premiére at a Guild concert, was 
played at the Venice Festival for Con- 
temporary Music last summer. 

Edgar Varése, who founded the Guild 
in May, 1921, also figures as a composer 
on these programs with a new work, 
“Arcanes.” 

In addition to the soloists above 
named, Colin O’More will appear in the 
Schmitt songs, Carlos Salzedo will play 
his own harp concerto, and _ several 
others, not yet announced, are to take 
part in the programs. 





“TOSCA” APPLAUDED 
BY PHILADELPHIANS 


Jeritza and Scotti Hailed 
in Familiar Roles 
of Puccini Work 


By H. T. Craven 

PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 28.—The Metro- 
politan Opera Company gave a stirring 
performance of “Tosca” before a capac- 
ity audience in the Academy of Music 
on Nov. 24. The occasion marked the 
second appearance here of Maria Jeritza 
in the title réle. The scenes with 
Scarpia were interpreted with what 
amounts to a super-intensity. The prima 
donna attained high lyric standards 
throughout her performance. She man- 
ages her high-keyed portrait with ex- 
ceeding skill and succeeded in investing 
the character with added conviction and 
in contributing accents of veracity to 
the melodrama. 

Antonio Scotti as Scarpia acted with 
his usual finesse. 

As Mario, Giovanni Martinelli was at 
his best, husbanding his resources some- 
what in the first act and reserving his 
voice for the opulent opportunities of 
the St. Angelo Scene. His treatment of 
the “E lucevan le Stelle” was superb in 
tone, phrasing and dramatic eloquence. 





The duets with Mme. Jeritza 
magnificently sung. 

Tullio Serafin, at the conductor’s desk, 
gave splendid cohesiveness to the pro- 
duction, quickening the vivid score until 
it became a firm, closely woven texture 
of musical commentary. The minor 
parts were well taken, with Pompilio 
Malatesta scoring his familiar success 
with his Sacristan. 

In several respects the presentation 
was the best “Tosca” submitted here by 
the Metropolitan in some seasons. 


were 


Vice-President Dawes Entertains Mem- 
bers of United States Marine Band 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 2.—The United 
States Marine Band has returned to 
Washington after a successful concert 
tour of ten weeks. The organization 
gave 124 concerts in sixty-two cities, 
travelling as far west as the Pacific 
Coast. The concert given in the Mil- 
waukee Auditorium was heard by more 
than 10,000 school teachers who were 
attending the Wisconsin State Teachers’ 
Convention. Vice-President and Mrs. 
Dawes entertained members of the Band 
at their home in Evanston, IIl., and at- 
tended both concerts at the Northwest- 
ern University. A. T. MARKs. 


Nimes to Produce New Sauveplane Opera 

NIMEs, Nov. 15.—Henry Sauveplane 
has terminated “La Légende de ]’Aman- 
dier,” lyric work in three acts, which 
will be produced at the opera house here. 
He has composed incidental music to 
“Jeanne d’Arc,” by P. Gsell, which will 
be given at the Odeén in Paris. 








KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 
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SIBELIUS SYMPHONY 
LED BY STOKOWSKI 


Works by Debussy, Strauss 
and Jarnefelt Played 
in Philadelphia 


By H. T. Craven 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 28.—The  pro- 
gram given by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, Leopold Stokowski, conductor, in the 
Academy of Music, on the afternoon of 
Nov. 27 and the evening of Nov. 28, was 
as follows: 





oR ee ee eres ee Jarnefelt 
Symphony No. 5, in E Plat......Sibelius 
“L’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune”..... Debussy 
“Tod und Verkldrung’”’.......... Strauss 


Mr. Stokowski worked wonders with 
the bleak and rugged musical patterns 
of Sibelius. The Symphony had a pre- 
vious hearing here five years ago, when 
its reception was nearly as cold as what 


then appeared to be the content of the 
work. There was a marked contrast in 
last week’s results. The chill crepuscu- 
lar coloring of the score took on an 
emphasis of beauty, and its rhythms 
and architecture had a new lucidity. In- 
response to obviously sincere applause, 
Mr. Stokowski bade his men rise at the 
conclusion of the stirring last movement. 

The Praeludium, played in a spirit of 
the most witching fancy, revealed Fin- 
nish music in a blither mood, suggestive 
almost of old English folk-song. . The 
marvelously delicate impressionism of 
the Debussy number met with its usual 
success, and disclosed Mr. Stokowski’s 
interpretative abilities in their happiest 
vein. “Tod und Verklirung was elo- 
quently presented. Its enigmas have 
long since been resolved, leaving a resi- 
duum of eloquence and majesty. The 
cunning of Strauss resulted in glorify- 
ing a commonplace and highly theatrical 
conception with transcendant loveliness. 





MILAN.—Don Lorenzo Perosi has been 
named Commendatore Mauriziano by the 
King of Italy. 











Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 
Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 
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Bush sLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
lishment back of this name vouch 


or extraordinary musical merit. 
Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 


Grands 


of superior 
tone quality. 


Cecilian 
Players with 
all-metal action. 
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An Artistic Triumph. 
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